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No matter how experienced and 
“professional” a window-washer may 
be, he always wears his safety belt— 


and keeps it securely 


fastened. 


And—no matter how THE 

Nort 

sound an unsecured Int 

bank loan may appear—it can be Ts 
made safer when it’s backed by bo 
e 

actual inventory of the borrower, field § ques 
Su 

warehoused by Douglas-Guardian. 


Our procedure for handling loans on 
merchandise is simple, efficient 
and practical. The bank has no extra 


work to do. We itemize and 


segregate the inventory—right on D 
BAI 
the borrower's premises. We issue 
field warehouse receipts which the 
bank keeps in its vault. The ' 
Us’ 
customer's inventory stays right AR 
He. 
where it is and he gets the extra cash 
he needs to carry on his business. 
. Bo 
For complete information— write, th 
phone or visit our nearest office. 
Ba 
YOU MAKE THE LOANS —WE’LL MAKE THEM SAFE Tr 
DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
\ 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” B, 
NEW ORLEANSL, La., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bidg. X 
NEW YORK, Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 7 
CHICAGO? WI., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St. 
ATLANTA 3, Gow, Hurt Bidg. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat’! Bank Bldg. MIAMI 37, Fla., 3582 N. W. 46th St. B 
CLEVELAND:@3, Ohio, 398 E. 232 St. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bidg. DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bidg. 
DALLAS |, Textis,;Tower Petroleum Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif.,300 Montgomery St. MARION, Ind., RO. Box 742 


SPRINGFIELD S,Mass., 172 Chestnut St. GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., 1368 Walsh St., S.E. 
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... sure glad we opened that checking account! 


Filling out a personal income tax return is so much easier when one has a 
complete record of all expenditures. That’s sound advice to your customer ! 
* * * Making a good impression on your customer also is much more simple 
when the chooks you furnish him are fully worthy of the standing and 
integrity of your bank. The protective features and quality of La Monte 
Safety Papers have served the best interests of a long roster of banks, both 
here and abroad for more than 80 years. Your lithographer can show you 
samples or we'll gladly send them on request. 


JOU 


The 
mit 
A Check Paper All Your Own a 
Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte witl 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper of | 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection of 1 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 
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"Best of the Best" 


Tew banks’ advertising campaigns 
entered in BANKING’S 1952 Forum 
in Print are reviewed, somewhat 
fragmentarily because of space limi- 
tations, on the buff pages of this 
issue. 

These are the entries which the 
poard of judges selected for publi- 
cation. The sponsoring banks, with 
17 others, have received BANKING’S 
Citation “for outstanding use of ad- 
vertising methods during the past 
year”—an award that is gaining na- 
tional recognition as a badge of 
honor. 

Nearly 200 banks submitted their 
two best advertising ideas; thus the 
Citation winners may be called “best 
of the best.” 

All in all, it was quite a show. 
The diversity of material, wide range 
of media, originality, appeal, avoi- 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is shown in a “roundtable” session 
with representatives of Government agen- 
cies and private organizations concerned 
with housing and mortgage lending. Names 
of persons in the photo and a brief résumé 
of what the meeting accomplished appear 
on page 35 


dance of dullness, and pleasant 
merchandising of bank services 
demonstrated that today’s bank ad- 
vertising, like bank architecture, has 
indeed undergone historic change. 

The Forum, held at the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York for two days, 
attracted many visitors, some of 
whom came to get ideas that could 
be adapted to the uses of their own 
banks. One banker, after a quick 
survey of the panels and scrapbooks, 
exclaimed: “This is good! Two or 
three of the fellows at our shop 
ought to see this. I’m going back to 
get ’em!” And he did. 

Several people traveled consider- 
able distances to see the exhibits. 
But you need travel only to Page 49. 


Don't Send Ashes! 


Tue voice on the telephone said: 
“This is the United States Treasury. 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the National Association of Magazine 
Publishers, and the Society of Business Magazine Editors. 
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“Customers probably do appreciate sym- 
pathy around March 15, but a simple 
tsk, tsk would be quite enough!” 


We read that story, ‘Dilapidated 
Dollars,’ in your February issue and 
we've got our fingers crossed lest we 
start getting ashes from all over 
these United States.” 

BANKING quickly asked “How 
come?” and the Treasury explained. 

Our story said: “Spend your 
money and it’s gone. Burn it and 
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The pulse of Canada 


You can feel the pulse of Canada through our 
Monthly Commercial Letter, which will be sent to you 
regularly upon request. 


With nearly 600 branches strategically located 
throughout Canada, we can provide authoritative 
economic information on the products, markets 

and opportunities of interest to U. S. business men. 


These facilities are at the disposal of 
American Banks in behalf of their customers. 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


“I don’t really need this loan. It’s just 


that I want someone to worry about me.” 
Head Office—Toronto 


New York « San Francisco * Los Angeles 


Seattle * Portland, Ore. save the ashes, and you can get your 


money back from the Treasury in 
brand new bills. Just be sure to 
save the ashes.” 

It seems that instead of “ashes” 
we should have said “char.” Charred 
money can be redeemed. Ash cannot. 

So if a bill has an unfortunate but 
not fatal accident with fire, it can 
in most cases be redeemed at the 
Treasury’s Currency Redemption Di- 
vision in Washington. But if it’s 
been reduced to ashes, you’re just 
out of luck. 

Incidentally, Christmas Club asked 
permission to reprint the story in 
its widely circulated monthly maga- 
zine. We suggested that the editor 
remove the ashes before sending the 
copy to the printer. 


She Mistrusted Banks 


I+ was an old, old story—one that's 
been printed so many times you'd 


‘ 7 think people would take heed. Un- 
Her shorthand is terrible... & fortunately, they don’t. 


<> An elderly widow who told the 

but she types all her letters , New York police that she didn't 

on WESTON BOND trust banks reported the loss of $32,- 

‘ = — 800 in cash and jewelry in a mid- 

Any letter looks better on families. High in quality, low in town cafeteria. She had entrusted 

WESTON BOND, a fag content cost,a favorite with all paper buyers her treasure to a canvas bag which 

paper. Made by Byron Weston and users. Made by Byron Weston she left on a chair while she went to 

Company, one of America’s oldest Company, Dalton, Mass. Write for get a cashier’s ticket. When she re 
and most famous papermaking sample book. Address Dept. BA. turned the bag was gone. 

The woman said it contained 17 
$1,000 bills, a $500 bill, three one- 
hundreds, and 20 pieces of jewelry 

* worth $15,000. (She also had $7,500 
in currency in her clothing.) She'd 
inherited the fortune, and had been 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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} BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“LONG DISTANCE, PLEASE!” 


Seems that’s what everyone is say- 
ing these days — in factories, offices, 
army camps and navy yards . . . on 
farms, in homes, in shipyards and 
arsenals. 

For America is doing a big job in a 
hurry. To speed things up and get 
work done, the nation depends on 
Long Distance. So, it’s “full speed 
ahead” for thousands of telephone 
men and women, too. 


Thev're putting through four times 
as many Long Distance calls and twice 


! Defense is on the lines | 


as many teletypewriter messages as 
in 1940. Millions of miles of Long 
Distance pathways have been added 
—in wires, in cables, and by radio-telay. 

Even that is not enough. More of 
everything is being built as fast as we 
can get materials. 

For America’s defense is on the 
lines, and telephone people are get- 
ting the message through. 


YOUR LONG DISTANCE CALL 
WILL GO THROUGH FASTER, 
IF YOU CALL BY NUMBER. 
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YELLOWS 


Thanks to its industrial devel- 
opment and location, this city is growing 
steadily in importance and influence. 


Labor is plentiful; hydro-electric power is available; coal, gas 
and fuel oils are abundant. 


To some 30 churches of various denominations, add a splen- 
did school system, a religious institute, business and parochial 
schools, a state college. 


The community is known for its well kept homes and pictur- 
esque setting. It enjoys a healthful climate, has no seasonal 
extremes, is the shopping center for a large area. 


A modern Union Pacific Terminal adequately meets the re- 
quirements of shippers. Because of its strategic location 
on this railroad, the city has become the gateway 
to a large segment of the nation. 


“this is one of a Pacific PACIFIC 
cities where many industries may find it—- RAILROAD 
distinctly to their advantage to locate. 4 
May we send you complete information? 
Address: Industrial Development Dept., 
Room 203, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
carrying most of it with her since 
1941 when she withdrew the money 
from banks in two midwestern cities, 
She still had about $11,500 on de. 
posit. 

At last reports she was under a 
nurse’s care in a New York hotel, 


Funny Money 


Tue Washington Sunday Star had 
a feature, by JAMES G. DEANE, on 
what happened when the United 
States Secret Service found some of 
the $3 bills printed by the editors 
of Pennpix, University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s humor magazine. 

The T-men called the collegians’ 
attention to Title 18, Section 474 of 
the U. S. Code, which prohibits coun- 
terfeiting. The U.S.S.S. represen- 
tatives informed the Pennsylvanians, 
says Mr. DEANE, that “you don't 
have to be larceny-minded to be a 
counterfeiter. If it looks like the 
real article, you’re in the soup—and 
potentially in the pokey for as much 
as 15 years.” 

“The Pennpix editors aren't 
headed for the jailhouse,” continued 
the story, “because they admitted 
their mistake and destroyed the tell- 
tale plates. Not that their money 
would fool a banker; it was headed 
with the university’s name where 
the ‘United States of America’ is on 
real money. Its signers weren't 


| Georgia Neese Clark and John W. 
| Snyder; they were Willy Penn and 


Joe College. And the $3 bill had 
the picture of University President 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“You keep sending invitations to re-open 

our account, so we thought we’d drop 

around to show you why you’re wasting 
your postage” 
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the newest advance in 
Bank Directories in 57 years! 


THE HORIZONTAL LOOK! 
March 1952 EDITION 
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NEW CHANGES DESIGNED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE: 
% Easier to read % Officers, Directors, Statement, Correspondents and 
% Quicker reference Attorney (or Counsel) properly identified at each listing 


% More detailed information % Town, Population, County, Federal Reserve District and 


% Each bank listing distinctly separated by horizontal 


Map Location all set as heading between horizontal lines 
lines ...No distracting vertical guide rules 
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After two years of intensive study and development, 


practical way AT ONE READING. R.L. Polk & Co. 


R. L. Polk & Co. is proud to announce these new fea- recognizes, with thanks, the many customers who have con- 


tures to make your bank reference work easier. The new 


format is designed to give you more information in the most 


if you hace not reserved a copy, place your order, NOW! 


THe NEW 


R. L. POLK & CO. % 130 4TH AVE., N. 


‘tributed useful ideas toward improving The Bank Directory. 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO . . . The Pacific National Bank writes: ““The 
new Burroughs bookkeeping machines have been in service long 
enough now for us to be able to appraise the many new features, 
and we are very well satisfied.” The bank also mentions reduced 
operator fatigue, and the fact that bookkeeping employees like 
the improvement. ‘“‘They, too, are very well satisfied ... as evi- 
denced by their attitude toward the work.” In addition, the bank 
expresses its satisfaction with the way these new machines were 
installed with a minimum of interference with its normal program. 


IN BUFFALO ... Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company in- 
stalled its first new Burroughs bank bookkeeping machines a 
little over a year ago. That the results are “‘very satisfactory” is 
evidenced by the fact that the bank has ordered additional 
machines for future use. The bank reports specifically that, “easier 
key depression and form alignment together with the simplified 
single-function motor bars have reduced operator fatigue and 
posting errors. The dual platen which permits the listing of multi- 
ple checks has increased the efficiency of the posting operation.” 


the New burroughs 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


endorsed by users everywhere / 
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IN PALM BEACH .. . The First National Bank “wouldn’t think of 
using any other bookkeeping machine than Burroughs.” The 
bank’s three latest models have given the department that “new 
look” with a “big lift” in efficiency. With faster form handling, 
visible form headings and alignment, the new Burroughs is an 
average of 16 per cent faster on ledger and statement production. 
Greater ease and simplicity of operation, maximum use of auto- 
matic controls, and “feather touch” motor bars materially reduce 
physical exertion required to operate the new Burroughs. 


Bankers all over America write to tell us 
how this new Burroughs has speeded up 
bookkeeping, conserved effort, and improved 
accuracy —benefits that mean dollars and cents 
saved every day. 


The new Burroughs bank bookkeeping 
machine is designed and built to meet modern 
banking’s need for greater efficiency. The 
many carefully designed features that have 


put this machine way out in front in accept- 
ance among banks are the direct reflection of 
bankers’ recommendations and needs. 


Burroughs, with its skilled and experienced 
technicians, can show you how your bank can 
profit by the improved bookkeeping operation 
possible with this great new machine. Call 
your Burroughs man now, or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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Here’s a safe, easy way to handle 


As you know, the details involved in 
properly handling securities—either 
your bank’s or your customers’—can 
be troublesome and time-consuming. 


When you have a Custodian Ac- 
count at Bankers Trust you free your- 
self of the details in connection with 
the technical servicing and physical 
safeguarding of these securities. 


In addition, our location in the 
nation’s key securities market gives 
you two important advantages when 
securities are purchased or sold— 
minimum exposure to risk and 


speedy physical handling. 


Servicing of securities in a Cus- 
todian Account includes the collec- 
tion and crediting of maturing or 
called securities and all income— 
purchase and sale, receipt and de- 


10 


“The way we doit, Larry, /s fo have 
our brokers deliver the securities 
to Bankers Trust in New York for 
our Custodian Accoun?. /* saves 


time and trouble 


livery of securities as you direct— 
notice of subscription rights and 
exchanges. Upon completion of all 
transactions you receive detailed ad- 
vices that contain the necessary data 
for tax reports. 

Your orders to buy or sell will be 
handled by Bankers Trust if you de- 
sire, or you may place them with 
your own brokers or dealers. 

Securities in a Custodian Account 
are lodged in our modern vaults, 
kept separate from those in other 


your bank’s securities 
your customers’ securities 


accounts and are always under yout 
complete control. 

Hundreds of out-of-town banks, 
corporations, educational institu- 
tions, insurance companies and simi- 
lar organizations are using this safe, 
time-saving means of handling 
securities. 

Without obligation, you are in- 
vited to write for complete infor- 
mation. Please address Custodian 
Division, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Harold Stassen where George Wash- 
ington’s is on the single. And the 
pack of the bill was one big ad for 
the magazine. 

“But the T-men pointed out that 
not all who handle money are bank- 
ers, and that some pretty shabby 
‘queer’——as counterfeiters call their 
product—has been passed in these 
United States. The point was, the 
Secret Service explained, that the $3 
pill gave the general impression of 
being money. ‘It won’t surprise me, 
if one of the bills will be passed,’ a 
T-man said after the incident was 
officially closed.” 


A Good Word from Greece 


Banxine has many readers in 
foreign countries, and it’s always a 
pleasure to hear from them. 

Occasionally the contact is indi- 
rect, as in the case of a recent letter 
to the Kentucky Bankers Associa- 
tion from Costas Sigalas of the Agri- 
cultural Bank in Athens, Greece. Mr. 
Sigalas wrote to say that he liked 
our November 1951 article “It Pays 
to Counsel Young Farmers,” by 
ROBERT P. STEPTOE, KBA’s public 
relations director. Mr. STEPTOE told 
how his association had brought to 
more than 4,500 young farmers in 
Kentucy a better knowledge of agri- 
cultural credit. 


“I strongly believe,” wrote our 


“Say, chief, we’re putting on a skit at 

the next meeting, and we wonder if you 

would take the part of a grumpy, fire- 
eating old tyrant?” 


OFFICE OF 
| THE 
II| PRESIDENT 
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13 months to rebuild 
—we could have been ruined! 


(A true story based on Hartford File #30015) 


We could have been bankrupt as a 
result of the fire which closed our 
store down for 13 months. But thanks 
to Business Interruption Insurance, 
we weren’t. To be sure, we located 
temporary quarters quickly ... were 
back in business thirty-four days 


after the fire. Still, we suffered oper- 
ating losses of $49,194.79. In addition, 
we had extra expenses of $30,000 for 
rent, fixtures, incidentals. All this — 
a total of $79,194.79 — was recovered 
by our Business Interruption Insur- 
ance. We’d never be without it! 


Fire (or windstorm, explosion, riot) can close a business . . . temporarily. 


But the loss of income that usually attends disasters can push a business to the 


wall, close it for good. You know this... 


So, in your capacity as financial advisor, call it to the attention of your 
customers. And advise them to make sure they’re covered against business 


interruption — adequately covered. 


To determine the amount needed, have them write for free copies of 
Hartford’s Business Interruption Insurance work sheets . . . 
or have them see their Hartford Fire Insurance Agent or their 


insurance broker. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company °* 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hariford Live Stock Insurance Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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YOUR BANK 


Do they say this | 
about YOUR Bank? 


SCHOOL SAVINGS can make them your 
customers . . . Record school enroll- 
ments present an unusual opportunity. 
Let us tell you the whole story. Write 


EDUCATIONAL 


THRIFT SERVICE 


School Savings at its best 
22 PARK PLACE, ~— NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


INCORPORATED 


Shortages 
occur in the 
property accounts 


e A check of the proper- 
ty accounts against the 
property itself frequent- 
ly reveals substantial 
unrecorded deductions. 


Such unexplained short- ° 
ages may be prevented 


| but the 
| swayed and swayed. 


through Continuous 
American Appraisal Ser- 
vice which keeps the 
property record in line 
with the property facts. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


- Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Athenian reader, “in the beneficent 
results of explaining to the young 
farmers the fundamental conditions 
under which they can be financed by 
a credit institution and in the wise 
use of a farm loan, as I come from 
an agricultural district of Greece 
and have been working at the Agri- 
cultural Bank for more than 16 
years.” 

He offered the KBA his congratu- 
lations “for everything you do for 
the worthy class of farmers.” 


Put the Lizard on a String 


Ir your bank has pigeon trouble, 
read this. If your bank doesn’t have 
pigeon trouble, read it. Maybe some 
day the information will be useful. 

THE DIME SAVINGS BANK OF 
BROOKLYN, New York, had a bad 


| ease of p.t., right over the front 


door. The birds lived among the 
capitals of the stately columns, and 
to say that folks going in and out 
were annoyed is putting it mildly. 

Then the bank’s chief mainte- 
nance man, A. ERNEST THOMAS, 
spent 20 cents for an 8-inch rubber 
lizard and suspended it from the 


| cornice on a three-foot cord. 


When the pigeons returned that 
afternoon from their popcorn-peanut 
hunt in Albee Square, there the 
darn reptile dangled. The dismayed 
doves dived and swooped and cooed, 
lizard just swayed and 


Now if you were a pigeon and 
came home to find an ugly critter 


4 at Qo”? 


| | 

“J don’t understand this ‘carrying 

charge.’ I bring the money to the bank 
myself” 


dangling in your front door, you'd 
probably break the lease. The Dime’s 
birds did just that—they moved, 
True, some only shifted to the lizard- 
less sides of the building where the 
customers are no longer incon- 
venienced. But the bank is so pleased 
with the success of its experiment 
that it has authorized Mr. THoMmas 
to buy more lizards which he will 
suspend at strategic points on all 
the cornices. 

The big idea in the story is this: 
Keep your pigeon-scarers moving! 
You can wear yourself out setting 
lizards, snakes or other gadgets 
around the premises, but if they 
don’t move, the birds will just make 
friends with ’em and stay right on. 

JOHN L. COOLEY. 


The cost of living is high, but no 
one wants to quit for that reason. 


The rubber lizard, inset, that scared the pigeons from the bank’s front door 
attracted quite a crowd 
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BUILDS SAVINGS « 


Photo 
courtesy of 


Broadway Savings Bank 


New York, N. Y. 


The Emblem that Millions Follow ¥ 


in their March to 


The emblem of Christmas Club, A Corporation, 
is the emblem of opportunity for millions of 
people . . . it teaches them the habit of thrift, 
which is the heart of any program of financial 
security. 


The emblem of Christmas Club, A Corporation, 
is the emblem of opportunity for thousands of 
financial institutions . . . it brings the public into 
the institutions. It promotes the advantages of 
the other services offered by the institutions. It 
promotes an understanding and appreciation of 
the American banking system. 


In these days of higher taxes and higher living 
costs, financial institutions can help their cus- 
tomers reach the goal of individual financial 


BUILDS CHARACTER 
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Financial Security 


security, and Christmas Club provides an easy 
way by which it can be done. 


Why not have a staff representative of Christ- 
mas Club, A Corporation, discuss the Christmas 
Club plan with you? He has every system for 
efficient operation and a wide variety of proven 
advertising material to build a profitable program 
to meet your local needs. 


i 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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Che Lakewood 


UILD FOR ANY 
AND ALL MARKETS 


As a Peaseway Franchise Builder, you 
can build homes to suit any taste—any 
pocketbook! 


Shown is the low-cost Peaseway home, 
“The Lakewood,” 691 square feet, 2- 
bedroom plan, designed especially for 
budget-wise buyers and for the large 
building projects in critical areas. 


There are 8 basic Peaseway designs, 
ranging up to the contemporary luxury 
home, “The Archwood,” of 1410 square 
feet, with 4 bedrooms and 2 baths. The 
flexibility of the Peaseway line of homes 
is such that variations are practically 
unlimited. 


There’s a Peaseway Home for every 
buyer. 


Prices range from $7O000—FHA ac- 
cepted. 


Unsurpassed livability, 
ability and salability. 


quality, dur- 


It will pay you to investigate the fine 
profit possibilities the Peaseway line of 
homes offers. Write today for complete 
information. 


WRITE TO: 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 
ROOM 332 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
“in business in Cincinnati since 1893” 


‘AROUND: 


OUR... 
BANK: 


Tue shy young man who had re- 
cently started to work in the book- 
keeping department was _ refresh- 
ingly modest. Modesty did not ham- 
per his ambition, however; he was 
anxious to become a valuable em- 
ployee; and when, after only a 
couple of months in our employ- 
ment, he was called to serve on the 
jury, he was much disturbed. He 
went to see the judge at his home 
and asked to be excused from duty, 
as he was working at the bank, 
which at that time was rather short 
of help. 

“Do you mean that the bank can’t 
operate without you?” inquired the 
judge, with a rather sarcastic smile. 


“Oh, no!” was the prompt dis- 
claimer. “I’m just afraid they’ll find 
out they can get along without me 
and let me go!” 


Cumsruas gets a lot of people up 
in the air, but this is the story of 
how some Christmas Club stamps 
sought the higher altitudes. One of 
the Christmas Club members came 
into the bank and purchased five of 
the little $2 stamps. As she didn’t 
have her coupon book with her, she 
carried them home, and, as it was 
time to prepare lunch for the fam- 
ily, she laid the stamps on a small 
tray on her desk. After the dishes 
were done, she remembered the 
stamps, looked up her coupon book, 
and prepared to insert them. But 


they were gone! Only three or four 
paper clips, a rubber band and a 
pencil met her eyes. As she con. 
tinued her search, a sudden call for 
help came from her young gon: 
“Mother, come help me get my kite 
down—it’s caught on the clothes. 
line!” 

As she disentangled the kite’s tajj 
from the steel line and extricateg 
the kite, she noticed that a hole ip 
its paper covering had been neatly 
repaired with some familiar-looking 
tiny brown squares. The lost stamps! 

“There were just exactly enough 
to cover. the hole in the paper,” 
plausibly explained her son. “I tried 
to fix it with paper clips out of the 
tray and they were no good. Then I 


saw these little things with stickum 
on them and they worked fine—cov- 
ered the tear all up so the kite could 
fly!” 


On of our customers, strangely 
enough, consistently refuses to ac- 
cept crisp, clean currency from our 
tellers. He insists that he wants “old 
money.” For a long time we thought 
it was because he was afraid of get- 
ting counterfeit bills figuring that 
fake money usually lasted but a 
short time after it left the press; 
but one day he remarked that he 
liked old money because there was 
less danger of giving out two bills 
instead of one when making change. 


Arrer many discussions with his 
new wife, the young man had finally 
persuaded her that they should have 
a savings account. For several 
months, all went well—he deposited 
a small sum every payday. But one 
day he came in and withdrew the 
entire amount. “I hate to do this,” 
he remarked, apologetically to the 
savings teller, “but my wife finds 
that putting this money in the bank 
every week is the thing that keeps 
our budget from balancing.” 
BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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YALE 


NE ELEMENTARY banking rule saves bankers YALE’s 83 years of experience is equaled by its 
thousands of hours of worry every year... reputation for fast, efficient service and for solv- 
specify YALE locks and safety devices for vaults, ing your toughest problems. See what this fine 
doors, and deposit boxes. In effect, you’re buy- _line of bank equipment can do for you by writ- 


ing equipment with a “‘built-in brain” that gives _ing, today, to: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
protection... anticipates and prevents many of Company, Dept. S-403, Stamford, Conn. 
the risks and emergencies that weigh you down. 


Yale emergency vault 
ventilator lets fresh 
air stream into the 
vault at a turn of the 
handle inside. It pro- 
vides light and com- 
munication, prevents 
panic and damaging 
rescues of trapped 
personnel. 


Yale 120-hour time lock movements give 
long range security under the most extreme 
conditions... allow ‘“‘after hours’”’ and week- 
end freedom from annoyance. 


Yale safe deposit locks—series 5705. This series 
consists of good security lever tumbler locks 
for door sizes from 15 to 10 inches. Flat or cor- 
rugated keys for guard; corrugated keys for 


renter. Many other types of safe deposit locks 
available. 


YALE & TOWNE 


YALE is the registered trade mark of the YALE & TOWNE Mfg. Company 
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Gulf Coast 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer 
on the New York Herald Tribune. 


AA EXAS-SIZE” said the hostess 
epotogeticany, as she picked 
off two-inch black flying 
crickets from dining tables on the 
“aquatic terrace” of the Shamrock 
Hotel at Houston. The creatures 
come out after dark, attracted by 
the floodlights on the adjacent 
swimming pool, to demonstrate to 
visitors and natives alike that the 
Southwest, with Houston as its hub, 
has to be measured in its own terms. 
“It’s one of the last remaining 
pioneering sections of the country,” 
said the captain of the Eastern Air- 
lines Constellation, as he pulled out 
the airbrakes for his last scheduled 
landing of the day. He barely 
missed a farmer’s single-engined 
plane bringing groceries back to the 
ranch and a_ two-engined DC-3 
bound with oil engineers from 
Houston to Oklahoma City, as I 
heard later. 

It’s an amazing part of the coun- 
try and the terms “Texas-size” and 
“oil” are hardly separable. It has 
been more than half a century since 
the “Old Spindletop” oil well came 
through in 1901. 


Booming Half Century 


In the intervening 50 years, the 
Mellon interests formed and ran 
Gulf Oil, Rockefeller’s Standard Oil 
bought Humble Oil, the Bernard 
Baruch group bought control of 
what is now Texas Gulf Sulphur, and 
Howard R. Hughes, father of How- 
ard, established Hughes Tool Com- 
pany, the largest manufacturer of 
drilling equipment. 

The Gulf Coast—roughly the 1,- 
200 miles of shoreland and hinter- 
land from Brownsville, Texas, to 
the St. Petersburg-Tampa region of 
Florida—is enjoying its biggest 
boom in history. Figures show that 


1é 


The Wondrous 


the new industrial facilities being 
built or in the blueprint stage ex- 
ceed the 1946 bonanza. 

Discussing the growth possibil- 
ities of the Southwest in a recent 
study, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas noted that while larger dollar 
amounts for new construction have 
been approved for other regions, 
such as the Mountain States and the 
Far West, the average size of the 
126 new Texas facilities, covered by 
Washington certificates of necessity, 
is $6,400,000 per certificate, com- 
pared with a national average of 
$2,800,000 for the total of 2,190 new 
installations for which location has 
been approved. 

In this process, Texas alone, 
among the Southwestern states, will 
get two new steel mills, three new 
aluminum plants, one power gen- 
erating establishment, four chem- 
ical factories, one copper smelter, 
and seven new petroleum refineries. 

The focal point of this pioneering 
industrial development is the city 
of Houston. It has grown faster 
than any other metropolitan center 
in the United States, at least since 
1940. With a population of about 
600,000, it even outranks New Or- 
leans, with about 570,000, and At- 
lanta, with 330,000 souls. 

Houston’s claim to fame as the 
fastest growing center of the South- 
west is vested in the natural re- 
sources of that area. Oil and natural 
gas provide a solid economic basis 
for great refineries and the growth 
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STANDARD OIL CO. (N, J.) 


of new petro-chemical industries 
which extend in an impressive con- 
centration from Houston to Galves- 
ton on soil where there was nothing 
but grass and cactus a few years 
ago. 

Natural gas has attracted non- 
ferrous metals and other such 
industries. This is in line with the 
tendency of industries of all types 
to move as close as possible, not to 
their markets, but to the site of 
their necessary raw materials. 

Benefited by a growing season of 
more than nine months, cotton is a 
very important factor in the South- 
west, and in recent years rice-grow- 
ing has become an essential part of 
the region’s agriculture, not to men- 
tion pulpwood. 


A Treasure Cache 


Indeed, there seems to be good 
reason to accept without too much 
doubt the claim that within a radius 
of 200 miles from Houston more 
wealth is taken from the ground 
than from any other area of equiva- 
lent size on earth. 

Besides oil and natural gas, other 
resources which have been impor- 
tant in building and expanding 
industries in the Southwest are 
lignite, as a source of fuel and 
power, and sulphur. About 90 per- 
cent of the United States vital sul- 
phur output centers along the Gulf 
Coast. There is also potash, an im- 
portant ingredient in fertilizers. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


BANKING 


Pad 


sometimes 
it’s hard 
to tell 

the 

real thing 


When you go to your correspondent bank with a problem, you want the 


right answer — not just one that looks like it. How can you be sure? 


Choose the correspondent bank that is equipped to analyze a 
situation in the light of long experience . . . the one that can evaluate 


the circumstances involved and come up with the right answer. 


We’ve been doing just that for 149 years— 
and we’ll do it for you today 


in your city or ours. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Organized 1803 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The Number One Gank in Philadelphia in more ways than one! 
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» Carrol M. Shanks, 
© President, 
The Prudential Insurance 
_ Company of America, says 


“PRUDENTIAL 
Lives in Houston 
DECAUSE 


rg NEW PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 


ee e Houston has become a key city 


of the progressive Southwest — an 
area whose people and economy 
are making ever increasing use of 
Prudential insurance protection 
and investment dollars. 


“To bring both these important 
services closer to our Southwestern 
policyholders and to the business, 
industry and agriculture of this 
great region, Prudential will soon 
occupy its new 18-story South- 
western Home Office building, now 
nearing completion on Holcombe 
Boulevard at Main St., in Hous- | 


You'll enjoy good living at 


The Shamrock everytime 
you come to Houston. 


For reservations, write, wire or call 
Teletype: Long Distance: 
HO-192 Houston LD 1 


Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


GLENN McCARTHY, 
President 

M. JACK FERRELL, 

Managing Director 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 
Galveston, about 50 miles to the 


| south of Houston, is the largest 


exporter of wheat, cotton, and sul- 
phur in the country. Among its 
leading citizens are families which 
started years ago as cotton factors 
and merchant bankers. One of 
those leading them, perhaps, is Wil- 
liam Lewis Moody, head of W. L. 
Moody & Company, private bankers. 
Mr. Moody is also president of 
American National Insurance Com- 
pany at Galveston, with $330,000,- 
000 of assets, and owner of ranches, 
newspapers, and hotels throughout 
Texas. Predominant among foreign 
concerns which have made Texas 
their domicile is Lipton’s Tea, with 
its $1,000,000 Galveston payroll. 


New Orleans’ Growth 


New Orleans, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, is also enjoying a phe- 
nomenal growth. Surrounded by a 
diversified list of industries, such as 
Continental Can, Chase Bag, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel, Johns-Manville, 
and Hercules Powder, the handling 
of its foreign trade tonnage now 
runs about one-half higher than in 
1940. 

Chrysler Corporation recently 
moved into the former Michoud 
crdnance facilities for the manufac- 
ture of tanks, and all along the New 
Orleans Gulf Coast there are also 
oil wells of various companies as 
well as sulphur diggings. 

Less than 200 miles east of New 
Orleans is magnolia-treed Mobile, 
Alabama. It has grown rapidly in 
the past decade and now ranks as 
the 10th port in the United States. 
Like other Gulf Coast centers, it 
specializes in chemicals. Seashells 
are ground into lime and there is a 
new chlorine and caustic soda plant. 

At the eastern end of the Gulf 


| Coast, Jacksonville, Florida, remains 


a staunch anchor. It is a rail, air, 


| and sea transport center and boasts 
| of chemical, paper, and bag plants 
| which have made rapid progress. 


The city has now $3-billion more 
bank clearings than in 1940. Its 
proximity to the largest naval air 
station at Black Point was no handi- 
cap. The growing naval air base of 
Pensacola, with its industrial off- 
shoots, including American Viscose 
and Monsanto Chemical, should also 
be mentioned. 

In order to take advantage of the 
industrial growth in the Southwest, 


several Texas financiers got to. 
gether some two years ago, hired a 
Boston investment trust specialist 
and established an open-end invest. 
ment company, known as Texas 
Fund. 

Its securities portfolio comprises 
shares of electric utilities, gas 
transmission (pipe lines) and dig. 
tribution, oils, gas chemicals, insur. 
ance companies,’ banks, and an 
assorted array of other southwest- 
ern industries. Assets of Texas 
Fund have just about doubled since 
the company’s establishment. 

As the chemical industry bur- 
geons, said the Fund in a recent 
bulletin, “and draws capital, earn- 
ing power, and employees to the 
Gulf Coast, it swells its wealth, the 
population and the business world of 
the Southwest. There will be an 
ever-increasing need for transpor- 
tation, housing, banks, insurance, 
manufacturing, merchandising, and 
service businesses.” 

A bulletin from the Brownsville 
(Texas) Board of City Development 
remarked the other day: “We do 
not have, but need, a boys’ camp, a 
dude ranch, a second-hand book and 
antique store, a wholesale drygoods 
business, automatic car washing ser- 
vice, home delivery bakery service, 
hat blocking experts, restaurants 
specializing in foods of different na- 
tionalities, and multiple story park- 
ing facilities.” 

That is typical of the Southwest. 
Said Lloyd J. Cobb, former head of 
the International House at New 
Crleans, the other day: “The Gulf 
Coast is the real gold coast of Amer- 
ica today . . . and in another few 
years, perhaps, we will find 100,- 
000,000 persons living adjacent to 


‘All we want to know is how to become 
a beneficiary!” 
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WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Back of our Field Warehouse Service is an expe- 
rienced organization . . . with substantial liquid 
resources . . . unquestioned integrity . . . plus 
Fidelity and Warehousemen’s Legal Liability in- 
surance with Lloyds in the amount of One Million 
Dollars at each warehouse. Our Field Warehouse 
Service is a quality service, complete, economical 
and safe. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Bank of Albany Building, Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. e 60 State St., 
Boston 9, Mass. e 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N. Y. e 173 West Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. * Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas ® National Bank Bldg., Detroit 32, Mich. 
© 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. ¢ 520 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. © 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. @ 404 St. Charles St., New Orleans 
12, La. © 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. ¢ Keystone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. © 
425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. © 235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
The First National Bank Bidg., Tampa 1, Fla. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada’s Greatest Investment 


the greatest investment in ma- 

terial and industrial resources 
in her history, involving record ex- 
penditures of $5-billion. This amount 
is about 10 percent more than the 
estimated investment in the previous 
peak-year of 1951. The major em- 
phasis this year is on defense and 
defense-supporting projects, notably 
essential materials such as iron ore, 
nickel, copper, lead, zinc, and petro- 
leum, as well as in industrial expan- 
sion which might make it possible 
for this country practically to double 
its output of armament to an annual 
rate of about $2-billion toward the 
end of 1952 and to provide substan- 
tial increases in strategic materials 
for the United States and Western 
Europe. 


is undertaking this year 


More Guns than Butter 


The present investment program, 
concentrated as it is in defense and 
defense - supporting projects, will 
mean less capital for civilian goods 
industries and for housing, in which 
a noticeable decline took place last 
year owing to Government priorities 
on the most essential materials and 
a quite marked decrease in con- 
sumer buying of some commodities, 
particularly textiles. 

A quite considerable proportion 
of the new capital investment this 
year will be in the most westerly 
provinces, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. In the first-mentioned prov- 
ince, as well as in adjoining provin- 
cial areas, over 200 oil drilling rigs 
are in operation, nearly two-thirds 
more than a year ago. The present 
productive capacity of these western 
oil fields is now more than 50-million 
barrels per year and may reasonably 
be expected to reach 75-million be- 
fore the end of 1952. Additional re- 
fining and transportation facilities 
are also under way, as well as some 
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Program 


important petrochemical industries 
in Alberta to use by-products of the 
new oil industry. In British Colum- 
bia new pulp and paper industries 
are under construction, as well as 
the vast aluminum project, involving 
initial expenditures of over $150,- 
000,000, and perhaps eventually over 
$500,000,000. 


Paper Production 


While the biggest developments in 
the pulp and paper industry are be- 
ing undertaken in British Columbia, 
progress is still being made in Que- 
bee and Ontario, which continue to 
be the centers. These centers ac- 
counted for by far the greatest pro- 
portion of the 51'4-million-ton pro- 
duction of Canadian newsprint in 
1951, more than 4 percent above that 
in the preceding year. An even 
greater rate of increase, 18 percent, 
was recorded in other wood pulp 
products, most of which went to the 
American market. Further increases 
in both newsprint and pulp produc- 
tion are likely to be seen this year 
and for some years ahead. Pulp and 
paper mills in this country have 
spent over $350,000,000 in the past 
five years to improve and expand 
their operations and expect to make 
new capital investments of over 
$600,000,000 in the next five years. 


Exports Southward 


Under all these conditions, Cana- 
dian exports to the United States 
may be expected to increase this 
year quite substantially above those 
of 1951, amounting to about $2- 
billion, or approximately half of the 
exports in all directions. The sup- 
plies of Canadian materials available 
to American markets this year will 
be larger, not only in pulp and paper, 
but in minerals as well, particularly 
nickel, cobalt, aluminum, copper, 
lead, zinc, tungsten, and titanium. In 


all, Canada’s exports to the United 
States might run up this year toa 
value of nearly $214-billion. 


Exports Northward 


At the same time, Canada’s im- 
ports of American materials should 
also increase, as she will need larger 
quantities of American machinery 
and other equipment for the record 
new capital investment program she 
is undertaking. But she may not re- 
quire as much from her southern 
neighbor in civilian goods as she 
imported in 1951. Canada will also 
require from the United States more 
capital than ever before and more 
technical personnel, in both of which 
she is short of her present require- 
ments. Probably as much as half of 
the new capital needed this year will 
be raised, with little or no difficulty, 
in the United States, and several 
thousand American engineers and 
other technicians will find opportu- 
nities in this country. 


Credit Restriction 


The commercial banks of Canada 
have agreed to a suggestion of the 
Dominion Government and its cen- 
tral bank to continue the credit re- 
striction policy adopted a year ago 
as a counter-inflationary move, with 
the two-fold effect of discouraging 
speculative stock piling, widely prev- 
alent in the last part of 1950, and of , 
forcing merchants and other busi- 
nessmen to liquidate excessive in- 
ventories and accounts receivable. 
Apart from temporary increases in 
advances of a seasonal character to 
finance the heavy grain crops of 
1951 and in loans for Canada sav- 
ings bonds, bank loans and nongov- 
ernment investments are no higher 
now than a year ago, nothwithstand- 
ing an increase in the general price 
level. 
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AN ACTUAL CASE FROM 


THE FIGES OF: 


“| FOUND A FRIEND ... 1300 miles from home” 


On an icy street in upper New York State, the car suddenly 
started to skid. Out of control, it crashed into a telephone 
pole. The car was badly damaged. 


The driver, a man from Tennessee, was hurt... his mother 
seriously injured. He needed a friend, and found one quick- 


ly... the local U.S. F. & G. agent. 


Far beyond the usual call of duty, the agent helped with 


the details . .. phone calls, telegrams, a place to stay—and 
relief from worry. All medical bills were taken care of, and 
car repairs promptly made. The policy meant much more 
than just insurance. 


The driver’s appreciation is best expressed in his own 
words: “When a man is 1300 miles from home, his car 
wrecked, and one passenger in the hospital, he needs friends. 


I found such friends in your Company.” 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as you would your 
doctor or lawyer. For the name of your nearest U. S. F. & G. agent, or for claim 


service in an emergency, call Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY-SURETY 


FIRE 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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"This book helped us plan 
sound credit policy--explained 
how AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 

pays us when our 
customers can't!" 


\\ We're thankful we completed 
our program of protection 
with AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE. 


He couldn't pay his account 
with us. We'd have been ina 
tight squeeze moneywise 
except for our A.C.I. policy. 


Send for 
your copy today— 


it helps you advise customers 
on sound credit policy 


Not long ago, one of our 
biggest customers, with a 
high Credit rating, got into 
financial difficulties due 

to a long strike. ce 


What about 


A your company? 


re your receivables safe I 
from loss? 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE protects 
one of your customers’ valuable assets— 
accounts receivable. That’s particularly 


important now when so many companies face a tight 
working capital situation. Many banks recommend 
American Credit Insurance protection before approving 
commercial loans. The bank can be included as a named 
assured without charge. For a copy of our book, phone the 
American Credit office in your city or write AMERICAN 
Crepir InpEMNiry Company oF New York, Dept. 45, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Offices in 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


American Credit 
Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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By the Way— 


Most wives find getting money 
from their husbands is like taking 
candy from babies. They put upa 
terrific holler. 


It would be wonderful if we were 
as rich as the foreigners think we 
are. 


No one finds fault with his own 
intelligence. 


Some .persons go to church for 
the same reason that they buy in- 
surance. 


A person who speaks well of 
everyone must have poor judgment. 


You can borrow trouble without 
going through any red tape. 


The prices of evening dresses now 
are no more modest than the dresses. 


We have heard a good many de- 
compositions sung on the radio. 


In the old days children were ne- 
cessities and automobiles luxuries. 
Now it’s reversed. 


After a while a husband and wife 
think alike, but she thinks first. 


A woman buys a pocketbook to 
match her shoes and a man buys 
shoes to match his pocketbook. 


Nothing puts you on your feet 


like an alarm clock. 


“Counting sheep doesn’t help anymore, 
Doctor . .. it just reminds me of the 
high price of lamb chops” 
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M-GRAW-HILL 
BUSINESS 


A recently released survey* of invest- 
ment plans indicates that 1952 will 
probably be a high-water mark in what 
has been the greatest wave of industrial 
expansion in the United States. Much 
of it will be for new plants and equip- 
ment, needed for our defense program. 


But, consider this tremendous indus- 
trial productive capacity in terms of its 
impact upon our civilian economy .. . 
what it can produce in products and 
services beyond the defense needs for 
this year, and the years after. 


Remember, by the end of this year 
manufacturing capacity will be more 
than double the 1939 level. A substan- 
tial share of this expansion has been 
made possible by increased investment 
capital. Making sure that this invest- 
ment pays off requires expanded mar- 
kets and increased sales effort. 

Check the industrial companies in which 
you have a financial interest or responsibil- 
ity. Make sure that the management is using 
adequate Business Magazine Advertising to 
protect your investment by developing con- 
sistently greater markets for their products 
and services. 


*We have two booklets which are of par- 
ticular interest to bankers and financial 
executives. ‘‘Business’ Plans for New Plants 
and Equipment 1952-55” contains the 
findings of the fifth annual survey of in- 
vestment plans by the McGraw-Hill Dept. 
of Economics. ‘“‘Pulsebeat of Industry” 
discusses current trends and the outlook 
for industrial markets, products and serv- 
ices. Both will be sent without cost or 
obligation. For your copies write Company 
Promotion Department. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. @ 


SEAR SS FOR NESS FORMATION 
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H. Hiuy, Jr., Howarp F. SUNSHINE, urer, ROBERT J. STIEHL, BANKING. 


William S. Gray (right), board chairman of The Hanover Bank, New York City, 
receives honorary membership in New York Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, from Chapter President Edward H. Dunckelmann of the Public National Bank 
and Trust Company. The occasion was New York Chapter’s annual banquet at 
the Hotel Astor on February 2. Shown at the speaker’s table, from the left, are 
Harold Stonier, executive manager of the American Bankers Association, and C. 
Francis Cocke, A.B.A. President, and president, The First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Virginia 


PHOTO BY BOB COOPE 


versity. 

Mr. KurRTZ was cited for “his prac- 
tical application of competitive en- 
terprise principles io the field of 
banking, the United Fund campaign, 
and to the Greater Philadelphia 
movement.” 


Louis N. CLEeRIcr and S. CARLYLE 
McDowELL have been advanced to 
vice-presidencies at Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


RICHARD B. MACCARTHY has left 
the First National Bank of Tampa, 
Florida, to become business manager 
for R. L. Polk & Company’s bank 
directory. 


Heard Along \ 


IRVING TROPP, and ANDREW K. Three new vice-presidents of Bank = 
SCHARPS. of America, San Francisco, are: = 
boar 
ALAN K. BROWNE, ERIC HALLBEcK 
ALBERT R. SIMONDS, executive ang Henry W. DRATH chal 
vice-president of the Columbia office ’ WIL 
of the Citizens and Southern Na- JOHN B. BYRNE, president of Hart- his 
tional Bank of South Carolina, has ford-Connecticut Trust Company ban 
been elected to the board of direc- has been advanced to chairman of FRA 
tors. the board, and is succeeded as pregj- ven 
dent by Lester E. SHIPPEE, formerly Gre 
_Ropert H. BOLTON, executive xecutive vice-president. Both men 
vice-president of the Rapides Bank have served as president of the Con- 
& Trust Company in Alexandria, pecticut Bankers Association. Mr 
Louisiana, was elected president Of giipprr is a member of the Este. 
Mortgage Bankers AS- tive Committee of the A.B.A. State I 
- W. Hopper (right), president, First sociation. 
gratulations on his selection by the Reno : in other A.b.A. departments, I 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as “Boss JouHN LeEcIER, president of the wh 
of the Year.” At left is Maleolm Love, National American Bank of New Wi 
president. University of Nevada, and Oyjeans, was tendered a dinner at Banker Honored : 
chairman of the award committee ete : d offi Wi 
MorcAN CraéFT, former pres- FULTON KURTZ, chair- the 
. i : of the bank on his 40th anniversary man and president of the Penn- | 
ident (1949), California N Orleans basher : P ‘ 
©. aud as a New sylvania Company for Banking and 
member of the executive council, Officers for 1952 of the New York Trusts, npn a met received A 
American Bankers Association, has Financial Advertisers Association 
been appointed board chairman of are: President, RICHARD MEYER, Wall ti wd nies 
the Hollywood (California) State  g#reet Journal; first vice-president, ‘ 
Bank. Named as vice-presidents: epwarp F. McDovuGaL, Bankers a y 
LESTER L. BILLINGS and PAUL H. Tryst Company; second vice-presi- 
Toy. : _ can Committee for the Competitive tl 
dent, Howarp J. CARSWELL, Guar ‘ 
Enterprise System (ACES). Pres- K 
New vice-presidents of Manufac- anty Trust Company. Relected: sec- : 
entation was made by Dr. Robert re 
turers Trust Company, New York, retary, Mrs. ISABELLE MURRAY, | Johnson, president of Temple Uni- 8 
are JOHN J. CUNNINGHAM, WiLLIAM Hudson Advertising Agency; treas- : : 


In recognition of his 50 years a8 
a director of the Peoples Bank Com- 
pany, Carey, Ohio, GEORGE ASH was 
honored at a dinner given by the 
stockholders of the bank. 


Bion HALL BARNETT, 94, who 
wrote in longhand the first entries in 
the books of the Barnett National 
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Main Street 


Bank, Jacksonville, Florida, 75 years 
ago, has retired as chairman of the 
poard and has been elécted honorary 
chairman. He is succeeded by 
WILLIAM R. McQuarD, who has been 
his associate for 54 years in the 
bank and president since 1925. 
FraNK W. NorRRIS was named presi- 
dent; WILLIAM R. BARNETT, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


Banker's Wife. 
“Breaks the Bank” 


It actually did happen—a banker’s 
wife broke the bank. The lady who 
did it is Mrs. Sylvester J. Kryzsko, 
whose husband is president of the 
Winona National and Savings Bank, 
Winona, Minnesota, and president of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association. 

Mr. Kryzsko was called to New 
York for the meeting of the A.B.A. 
Administrative Committee for a dis- 
cussion of a proposed change in Sec- 
tion 5219 U. S. Revised Statutes and 
he took his family with him. He 
was in his meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria when Mrs. Kryzsko and 
their two daughters Camilla and 
Karen, visited the “Break the Bank” 
radio quiz program and found them- 
selves in the act. 

Mrs. Kryzsko chose the category, 
“Girls Who Made Good”—and pro- 


ceeded to make good herself by an- 
swering all the questions and break- 
ing the bank to the tune of $2,250. 


KENNETH H. BRUNE has been 
named manager of the industrial 
service department of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. 


Georce E. KATZENBACH has ad- 
vanced to vice-president of The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia. 


At the Peoples National Bank of 
Washington, Seattle, five new mem- 
bers were elected to the board of 
directors, four of whom are officers 
of the bank. The four bankers, all 
vice-presidents, are E. L. BLAINES, 
Jr., O. H. HASKELL, CeciL E. JENKs, 
and Howarp H. HANSEN. The fifth 
new member is CLARENCE H. CAR- 
LANDER, president of Puget Sound 
Freight Lines. Two new vice-presi- 
dents were named: Harry S. Goop- 
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FELLOW and CLARENCE. A. BERG. 
HAROLD A. ROGERS was elected trust 
officer. 


Joe A. Evans, Jr., formerly 
cashier of the Montgomery National 
Bank, Mount Sterling, Kentucky, 
has been named vice-president and 
cashier. 


Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles has six new 
vice-presidents: JOHN R. HOLT, 
CHARLES E. WHEELER, H. B. DICKIE, 
H. GUNNELL, J. C. HENDERSON, and 
A. H. JEHL, 


ROBERT W. RENNIE has been elect- 
ed vice-president and secretary of 
the Garden City (New York) Bank 
and Trust Company. He has been 
with the bank for 23 years and has 
been secretary since 1944. He at- 
tended A.I.B. classes and is an 
alumnus of The Graduate School of 
Banking. 


JAMES H. FoYLEes and W. EUGENE 
FARRISS are now vice-presidents of 
The Bank of Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 


WALTER J. MADIGAN and MAURICE 
E. GRAVES have been made vice- 
presidents of Northern Trust Com- 


Benjamin E. Shepardson, second vice- 
president (inactive) of Chase National 
Bank, New York, displaying at his Ber- 
muda home one of his 12 paintings 
of the Bermuda Islands on exhibition 
throughout February at New York’s 
Salmagundi Clab 


pany, Chicago. DAvip S. SAMPSELL 
is now vice-president and attorney. 


There’s a whole new slate of 
officers at the American Bank and 
Trust Company, Monroe, North 
Carolina. TORRENCE E. HEMBY, SR., 
was elected chairman of the board, 
succeeding the late WorpD H. Woop. 
Both Mr. HEMBy and Mr. Woop were 
founders of the bank. OLIN B. SIKES 
is now president; E. D. GASKINS, 
executive vice-president; CLAUDE 


Contrast this with the photo at the top of this page. .......+.2++ee05 

Eight inches of snow and a temperature of 13 below couldn’t keep First National 

Bank, Minneapolis, from opening its new Auto Bank—essentially a special park- 

ing area with a new structure housing five teller units for the convenience of 

motorist-customers. Edgar F. Zelle, board chairman, is shown welcoming William 

H. Ziegler, first customer of the new facility. Attendant Donald Frykholm directs 
traffic in and out of the Auto Bank parking area 
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ROCHESTER NEW YORK City 
SALES OFFICES IN 


the new Todd 
Personal Money Order 


Just take in the customer’s money—fill out the amount— 
snap the Register Check apart and the whole transaction 1s 
completed in less than a quarter of a minute. Pre-numbered, 
triplicate snap-apart forms give the complete control that 
bank auditors demand. 

Tellers like Todd Register Checks because they cut 
down issuing time and detail work. There are no stubs to 
write—no application forms to check and handle—no ofh- 
cial bank signatures required. The customer signs his own 
Register Check and he likes it that way. It’s like writing his 
own personal check. 


Banks all over the country report that Todd Register 


Checks sharply reduce lobby lines and tellers’ work and cut 


bank operating costs on items of this type as much as 60%. 
Get the time-saving, profit-making facts today —by using 


the coupon below. Mail it now. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give us full information regarding the new Register 


Check Personal Money Orders. 


NC, | Address 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


J. B. Lapsley J. F. Huddleston 
EUBANKS and M. W. WILLIAMS, viee. 


presidents; ROBERT B. CLARK, 
cashier. 


At First National Bank in Dallas, 
Texas, J. F. HUDDLESTON has been 
elected vice-president. He was for. 
merly president of First National 
Bank of Itasca, Texas. J. B. Laps. 
LEY has advanced to vice-president 
and trust officer. 


JOHN S. FANGBONER has been made 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROBERT L. GRIFFIN and BRUCE 
F. STUDEBAKER advanced to vice- 
presidencies at the National Bank 
of Detroit. Both have been with the 
bank since its organization in 1933. 


WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., who has 
been with the Kings County Trust 
Company, Brooklyn, since 1895, and 
its president since 1934, has been 
made chairman of the board. CHEs- 
TER A. ALLEN was elected president. 
Replacing him in charge of the trust 
department is GEORGE GRAY, who 
was elected a vice-president in De- 
cember. LEONARD D. O’BRIEN was 
elected a vice-president and reelect- 
ed secretary, to serve in both ca- 
pacities. 


The Lynchburg (Virginia) Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company an- 
nounces these officer changes: GILES 
H. MILLER, board chairman; ELIAS 
RICHARDS, JR., president; JOHN T. 
Percy, trust officer. 


WILLIAM CLAY Forp has been 
elected to the board of Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Detroit to 
succeed his brother, H@nry IL. 
He is the fourth member of his 
family to serve as a director of the 
bank founded by his father, the late 
Edsel Forp. A _ brother, BENSON 
FORD, is also a director. 

At the bank’s annual meeting on 
January 15, ARTHUR J. FUSHMAN 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Did you know your important sendings 


can be on their way within thirty minutes 


with The First’s Rapid Router Service? 


When you use The First National Bank of Chicago’s Rapid 
Router Service, your important sendings (checks and other 
items which deserve special attention) get this high-speed 
handling. They are... 

Sorted to LOCK BOX R. R. by postal clerks, separate 
from our regular mail . . . collected from the box at fre- 
quent intervals, night and day, every day . . . delivered im- 
mediately to special transit personnel who select and put 


into operation the fastest means of making presentation... 
micro-filmed and sent on their way, often within 30 min- 
utes of the time we receive them. 

Why not call or write us for further information about 
our accurate and dependable Rapid Router Service? You'll 
find it pays! 

You'll find you’re better equipped to give more service to 
your customers when you take advantage of all the many 
important services offered by The First. In addition to 
Rapid Router Service, these include . . . 


Complete Clearing and Collection Service « Travelers Checks 
Complete Foreign Banking Service ¢ Loan Participation 
Bond Department ° Operational Procedure Surveys 
Assistance in Handling New Types of Loans « Wire Transfers 
Safekeeping Service « Bank Remodeling and Modernization 
Public Relations & Advertising ¢ Credit Information 


Correspondent Conferences « Assistance in Special Events 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


Haroip V. AMBERG, Vice-President 


Homer J. Livineston, President 


Huco A. Anperson, Vice-President 


Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 
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Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Watch The Thinking Machine of American Business 
at work! Let the Friden Man show you... 


Simpler, Errorless Bank Figuring 
with the Friden fully-automatic Calculator 


Account Analysis 


Bond Prices, Yields, 


AUTOMATICALLY the Friden Calculator takes 
work out of bank figure-work and assures unvarying 
accuracy in all computations. 


The Friden does more kinds of bank figure-work 
without operator decisions than any other calculating 
machine ever developed. Its simplicity of operation in- 
creases work output and reduces overhead costs. Present 
personnel can use the Friden without special training. 

Today, in banks all over the country, the Friden is 
setting new standards in automatic calculator perform- 
ance. Learn what it can do for your bank. Friden sales, 
instruction and service available throughout the U.S. 
and the world. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., 
INc., San Leandro, California. 


Invoices 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Gordon Murray Robert Coltman 


MAIN STREET (continued) 


was elected senior vice-president. 
New vice-presidents are: WALTER H. 
BELL, JR., Roy L. FERGUSON, 
ArTHUR J. HOWELL, WALTER C. 
LEONHARDT, WILLIAM C. MAYNARD, 
GeorceE N. Monro III, CHARLES A. 
STOLL. 


Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, 
has three new vice-presidents: 
WitL1AM T. HAYNES, THEODORE F. 
ScHARF, and C. EDWARD SCHA- 
BACKER, JR. 


At The Cleveland Trust Company, 
M. F. BRIGHTWELL and A. K. SHAW 
are now vice-presidents; A. W. 
MARTEN and J. H. SIPPLE are now 
trust officers. 


ROBERT COLTMAN, chairman of the 
Investments Faculty of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
the trust department of Philadelphia 
National Bank. He has been associ- 
ated successively with National City 
Bank and City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, both of New York, and 
was vice-president of The Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia since 
1946. 


GORDON Murray has been elected 
president and a director of First 
National Bank of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Murray, who is 44, is the eleventh 
president in the 94-year history of 
the bank, oldest in the city. 


EpwarD J. Bray and H. MILLER 
LAWDER are new vice-presidents at 


Irving Trust Company, New York 
City. 


Edward J. Bray UH. Miller Lawder 
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Es D nas specialized for 62 
years in meeting the bonding 
and insurance needs of banks 
and other financial institutions, 
and makes its services readily 
available to them through more 
than 9,000 experienced local 


representatives. 


Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds 
Savings and Loan Blanket Bonds 
Court and Fiduciary Bonds 
Lost Securities Bonds 
Bujuey, Robbery, and Forgery Insurance 
Safe Depository Liability Insurance 
Safe Deposit Box Burglary & Robbery Insurance 
Valuable Papers Insurance 
Securities Insurance 


Glass Insurance 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Founded 1890-Baltimore, Md. 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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PHOTOSTAT 


Speeds Up) bank. work . .. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Photographic Copying Equipment 


Saves time and money .. . 


© Items advantageously 
copied in bank and trust 
company operation are 
legion ... among them... 


AupIToR’s REPORTS 
BALANCE SHEETS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
DEEDS 


DOCUMENTS FOR CourT USE 


EsTATE TRUST RECORDS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
INCOME Tax RETURNS 
INSURANCE POLICIES 
INVENTORIES OF PROPERTY 
LEASES 

LEDGER PAGES 

LOAN AGREEMENTS 
MorRTGAGE AGREEMENTS 
NOTES 

POWERS OF ATTORNEY 
SIGNATURE CARDS 

SURVEYS 

WILLS 

Photocopies enable you to 
keep all papers and docu- 


ments in your own hands at 
all times, available and safe. 


by the accurate copying 
of important papers 


These modern photographic copying 
machines make copies quickly, accu- 
rately and economically of anything 
that is written, printed, drawn, type- 
written, or photographed . . . in exact 
size ... or enlarged . . . or reduced. 


Used with a wide choice of 
PHOTOSTAT photographic papers for 
different requirements, they provide 
permanent, errorless copies that are 
fraud, erasure, and water proof... 
with big savings in typing, checking, 
and proofreading time. 

If you haven’t considered PHOTO- 
STAT Photographic copying methods, 
there’s no better time than now. 
Whether your needs be large or small 
... it can help you. 


Write us . . . and detailed informatior 


will be put in your hands promptly. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


303 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
Service Offices in Principal Cities 


| PHOTOSTAT Is the trade-mark of P. 


Lumberman R. W. Dalton (left) re. 
cently bought 100 shares of Bank of 
America stock and became the bank’s 
200,000th stockholder — a record for 
widespread ownership of any bank, He 
is welcomed into the stockholder family 

by A. J. Gock, chairman of the board 


LEIGH R. GIGNILLIAT, JR., vice- 
president of American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, has 
been elected a director of National 
Homes Corp., nation’s largest manu- 
facturer of prefabricated houses. 


GEORGE E. WARFIELD has become 
board chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Alexandria, Virginia, 
and will continue to serve as trust 
officer. E. DUTTON STOY was made 
executive vice-president. 


JOHN D. WarTT, cashier of Ameri- 
can National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Danville, Virginia, has re- 
signed because of ill health. T. 
CoNnRAD HurD has been named as- 
sistant vice-president and cashier. 


JOHN F. WATLINGTON, JR., senior 
vice-president of Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has been named ‘Man of 
the Year” for his civic activities by 
the Charlotte News. 


WALTER H. BISCHOFF has ad- 
vanced to vice-president at the Old 
National Bank, Evansville, Indiana. 


ADRIAN D. Joyce, founder-chair- 
man of The Glidden Company is now 
a director of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Trust Company. 


EverETT O. STootHorr, formerly 
with Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York City, and before 
that with Chase National Bank, is 
now associated with the Texas Gas 
Transmission Corporation. 


WILLIAM T. GREEN was elected to 
the board of directors and promoted 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 
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Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe—you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 
The Most Honored Cheques 
in the World 
Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertising, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places 
in this country and all over the world. 


“CEPTED... 


We 


Spendable anywhere, anytime, they're 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


Exclusive Plus Services 


Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn't all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! — 
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... The classic dignity of the 


Washington Portrait United States Supreme Court 


NO. 13 IN A SERIES OF COMPOSITE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE FACE OF THE NATION'S CAPITA! 


Ollie Atkins 


Check of 


Honorable MORRISON R. WAITE N AT i O N A ¥ B A N KS 


Chief Justice of Supreme Court 


from 1874 to 1888 of WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOUNDED 1836 


LARGEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE e¢ RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation @ Member Federal Reserve System 
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OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


R a long time business has been delicately bal- 

Pence between inflation and deflation, so long, in 

fact, that it feels almost at home, with one foot on 

a chair and the chair on a table and the table on a 
tightrope—and a smile on its face. 

Everyone knows that a misstep by any one of sev- 
eral dozen ordinary human beings around the world any 
hour of any day could cause a serious spill. It has al- 
ready happened several times, notably in the latter 
part of 1950, so business can be forgiven for wishing 
at times there were some more restful way to make a 
living. 

In a war economy without a war, with peace efforts 
and war efforts proceeding hand in hand, business is 
forced to act on two opposite assumptions and the 
Government is having the same trouble. 


Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, 
has lately come up with an interesting idea or two 
bearing on this problem. When the defense production 
program was getting started considerable emphasis was 
placed on the possibility of superimposing arms produc- 
tion on civilian production without squeezing the lat- 
ter too much. We would have guns and butter, or to 
confuse the figure of speech completely, we would pile 
Ossa on Pelion. 


This is still the general idea and seems to be working 
out fairly well although the arms program has had to 
be spread out farther into the future. 

Recently, however, Mr. Wilson advanced a double- 
barreled thought that is new in many respects, to the 
effect that expanded facilities for defense production 
should be convertible to civilian needs and that owners 
of U. S. Savings Bonds should have the privilege of 
exchanging bonds for shares in these future peacetime 
industries. 

In his own words, speaking to Chicago business lead- 
ers, the suggestion was that the defense production au- 
thorities plan military construction “so that maximum 
advantages accrue to the civilian economy when the 
heed for military production lessens.” 
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He believes that atomic energy plants, power plants 
and many military materiel plants can eventually be 
offered to the public for private operation. The stock, 
he suggests, should not be sold for cash but “exchanged 
for Government savings bonds up to a certain limit 
per person. 

“This would make savings bonds more attractive as 
the medium of purchase of a share in America’s pro- 
duction machine of tomorrow—with the old and tried 
incentives of profit, along with the risks, of course.” 


In addition to those unpredictable developments along 
troubled borders throughout the world, affecting the 
chances of war or peace, it would pay to examine earn- 
estly some developments to the north and to the south 
of the most untroubled border in the world, between 
Canada and the United States. 


In the fiscal years from ’45 to ’51 inclusive we had 
surpluses of $800 million in ’47, $8.4 billion in 48, and 
$3.5 billion in ’51. We had deficits of $53.9 billion in 
’45, $20.7 billion in ’46, $1.8 billion in ’49 and $3.1 bil- 
lion in ’50. 

Now in prospect for this current fiscal year are re- 
ceipts of $62.7 billion and expenditures of $70.9 bil- 
lion, leaving a deficit of $8.2 billion. Looking still 
farther ahead into fiscal ’53, it is estimated we shall 
have expenditures of $85.4 billion against receipts of 
$71 billion, or a deficit of $14.4 billion. 


This fiscal year about $49.7 billion will be spent for 
purposes classified generically as national security. 
(President Truman’s new budget says we shall spend 
$39.8 billion for defense proper this fiscal year, but 
this does not include defense-supporting activities.) 
In fiscal 53 the amount will exceed $65 billion. Under 
the term national security are included the expenses of 
the Defense Department including procurement, con- 
struction, maintenance, operations, military pay and 
support. Also tucked in there are defense-supporting 
activities such as international and atomic work, stock- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 148) 
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Wives WouRLD 


Politics will dominate the news of the next few months, whether the dateline is Washington, Seattle, Memphis, or Council 
Bluffs. Above, a recent political rally in Madison Square Garden, New York 


Reserve Board Developments 


LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


changes have come about in the 

Federal Reserve Board in the 
past year. The latest of these was 
the very recent acquisition by the 
Board of its two new ‘members, 
Abbot L. Mills, Jr., and J. L. Robert- 
son. The qualifications of these two 
were praised as outstanding in open 
Senate Committee hearing. 

Mr. Mills succeeded to the term 
expiring January 31, 1958, of Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, who resigned from 
the Board last fall. He offers the 
Board the viewpoint of a life-long 
operating commercial banker. Prior 
to his appointment, Mr. Mills was 
senior vice-president and a director 
of the United States National Bank 
of Portland, Oregon, which he joined 
in 1933. 

The new governor was active in 
the Reserve City Bankers Associa- 


quiet way, some substantial 
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tion and the Oregon Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Robertson joined the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency as 
assistant counsel in 1933 and han- 
dled, in turn, conservatorships, re- 
organizations, and receiverships. Fin- 
ally he was in charge of the legal 
phases of the “going bank’”’ division. 
Mr. Robertson interrupted his career 
in the supervisory agency to serve 
as an officer in the general counsel’s 
office of the Navy. He returned to 
the Comptroller’s office after his 
naval service to become third deputy, 
and in 1948 was made first deputy. 

He fills the vacancy in the term 
expiring January 31, 1964, occa- 
sioned by the resignation of former 
Governor Edward L. Norton. 

The former First Deputy Comp- 
troller of the Currency brings to the 
membership of the Federal Reserve 


Board its first individual in many 
years with a broad understanding 
of purely supervisory functions and 
problems. 

There have been few serious juris- 
dictional disputes between the Comp- 
troller’s office and state supervisors 
in recent years, and Mr. Robertson 
backed the legislation which would 
have removed archaic statutory im- 
pediments hindering a national bank, 
if it chose to do so, from converting 
to a state-chartered institution. 

So one of the substantial changes 
in the Federal Reserve Board which 
would seem to be indicated is a prob- 
able growth in harmony between the 
Federal Reserve Board as a super- 
visory agency and state supervisors, 
and probably also among Federal 
supervisory officials. 


Developments 
Summarized 


Observers report that it is entirely 
likely that there will be a high degree 
of congenialty in the thinking among 
the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. This congeniality will apply 
to the objectives and usually to the 
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Senatorial Roundtable on the Problems of Mortgage Financing 


Tue Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee held a roundtable discussion 
on problems of mortgage financing, 
February 6 to 8. Attendance was by 
invitation of the committee, and out- 
standing authorities in the field of 
housing and mortgage credit were 


present. 

While all phases of mortgage lending 
were covered, the discussion centered 
primarily on the present scarcity of 
permanent financing for homes in crit- 
ical areas and defense establishments. 
Topics discussed included availability 
of mortgage funds, interest rates, sec- 
ondary mortgage markets, direct lend- 
ing, the current year’s construction 
prospects, military housing, and the 


particular problem of housing credit in 
California. (See also page 97.) 

A photograph of the roundtable ap- 
pears on this month’s front cover. 
Standing, in the extreme left fore- 
ground, with a ray of Washington sun- 
light on his shoulder, is W. A. Clarke 
of the W. A. Clarke Mortgage Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Over Mr. Clarke’s 
shoulder can be seen Senator Bricker, 
committee member, and successively to 
the right around the raised desk other 
committee members shown are Senator 
Maybank (chairman), Staff Counsel 
McMurray, Senator Robertson, Senator 
Sparkman, and, at the extreme right, 
Senator Moody. At the table in front 
of Senator Maybank are Roy Blough 
of the Council of Economic Advisers 


(SEE FRONT COVER) 


and E. A. Camp, Jr., Liberty National 
Life Insurance Company. At the table 
in front of Senators Sparkman and 
Moody are, left to right, Ward Smith, 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards; Charles R. Van Anden, New 
York Life Insurance Company; Frank- 
lin D. Richards, Administrator of the 
Federal Housing Administration; and 
Raymond M. Foley, administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. At the table on Mr. Clarke’s 
right, with backs to camera, are Aubrey 
M. Costa, Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion president; T. B. King, Veterans’ 
Administration; and William K. Divers, 
chairman of the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 


mechanisms of Federal Reserve pol- 
icy, and it will not depend upon the 
towering influence of any one mem- 
ber of the Board. Differences of 
opinion, when they do arise, prob- 
ably will be threshed out within the 
Board, and will not be carried be- 
yond in public or semi-private dis- 
putes. 

The Board is now expected to 
demonstrate a philosophy which em- 


will be conducted by the Subcommit- 
tee on General Credit Control and 
Debt Management of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

The volume containing the full 
texts of the answers of officials to 
the monetary questionnaires sent by 
the subcommittee, as well as sum- 
maries and digests of the answers 
of bankers, insurance executives, 


succeed Mr. Robertson. Mr. Jennings 
had previously been second deputy. 
William M. Taylor, previously 
third deputy, was made second dep- 
uty, while the new third deputy is 
Griffith W. Garwood, previously 
Special Disbursing Agent and Chief 
of the Organization Division. All 
three are career men with long ser- 
vice in this supervisory agency. 


phasizes the statutory responsibil- 
ities of the Federal Reserve System 
as predominant over “planning.” 

As a part of this philosophy, the 
Board also is expected to rely more 
upon conventional and statutory 
monetary methods than upon the at- 
tempted acquisition of new and novel 
monetary powers. Of course this 
would not preclude new and untried 
mechanisms, provided sharp changes 
occurred in the monetary outlook. 

It is asserted that the Board will 
think and act independently of the 
Federal Administration—from the 
viewpoint of an independent agency 
expressly charged by Congress with 
statutory responsibilities. 

Finally, the Board, it is reliably 
reported, will work more and more 
toward decentralization of Federal 
Reserve System functions, while re- 
taining in Washington its express 
responsibilities for formulation of 
monetary policy. 


Treasury 
Appointments 


Treasury SECRETARY SNYDER named 
Lewellyn A. Jennings as First Dep- 
uty Comptroller of the Currency, to 
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Patman Inquiry 
Opens Soon 


Untzss circumstances again force 


a postponement, the Patman inquiry 
is scheduled te get under way with 
public hearings on March 10. This 


Have YouSeen .. . 


Government bond dealers, econo- 
mists, and others, was not published 
until nearly two months after its 
earlier scheduled date. 
It is now being explained freely 
that the Patman committee, with its 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


(1) The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation’s announcement of 
the results of its new deposit insurance survey, undertaken to see how 
coverage was affected since the account limit was raised to $10,000. 
Write to the FDIC, Washington 25, D. C., for its announcement of 


January 11, 1952. 


(2) A discussion of bank loan trends based on the Federal Reserve 
bank telegraphic survey. This is discussed by Gov. Oliver Powell, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Washington 25, D. C., in his speech of January 23, 
1952, before the Cleveland Chapter of the Robert Morris Associates. 

(3) The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1953, by President Truman. Write for this to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. The “Green Copy,” or abridged edition, costs $1.75; the full and 


complete budget, $5.75. 


(4) The Economic Report of the President Transmitted to the Con- 
gress, January, 1952. Also for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 55 cents. 

(5) The Battle for Production, the same being the fourth quarterly 
report by the Director of Defense Mobilization, on sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 


for 35 cents. 
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The author, a member of the House of 
Representatives from New York State, is 


a member of oint Committee on In- 
ternal Reven tion and of the Joint 
Committee o uction of Nonessential 


Federal Expenditures 


HOULD Federal taxes be increas- 
S ed? My answer is “No,” and 
my reasons are twofold. 

First, I believe that the Adminis- 
tration’s $85-billion expenditure 
budget for fiscal 1953 should be cut 
by at least $15-billion by (a) pro- 
rating the cost of the defense build- 
up program over a longer period; 
(b) by eliminating spending pro- 
grams not essential to our defense 
effort; and (c) by reducing waste. 

Revenue from existing tax laws 
will be approximately $64-billion for 
this fiscal year and will automatic- 
ally increase in fiscal 1953 as the 
result of the higher 1952 rates. 
Expenditures for Government pro- 


Daniel A. Reed 


ON: Should Federal 


... Suffocating Effect 


grams, other than major national 
security programs, in the President’s 
1953 budget are $20-billion. Even 
if this amount were not reduced, it 
would still leave approximately $47- 
billion for defense under a pay-as- 
we-go program. No evidence has 
been presented which satisfies me 
that the alleged benefits derived 
from spending more than this 
amount outweigh the certain evils 
which include (a) continued con- 
fiscatory taxation; (b) a further 
cheapening of the dollar; (c) the 
weakening of our private enterprise 
system through permanent controls; 
(d) the danger of a severe recession 
which makes it politically difficult 
ever to reduce the amount of spend- 
ing; and (e) the serious economic 
strains imposed upon our allies. 


The Effect of Higher Taxes 


In the second place, I believe that 
we have already gone beyond the 
safe limit of our taxable capacity 
and that higher taxes would be more 
injurious than further Government 
borrowing. Under a completely so- 
cialized society and economy taxes 
could of course be increased, as the 
Administration has recommended, 
because the limiting factors which 
must be considered under a private 
economy are not relevant under so- 
cialism. 

Higher taxes will, in my opinion, 
do three things: They will increase 
inflationary pressures to a greater 
extent than further Government bor- 
rowing; they will seriously impair 
our productive capacity; and they 
will further destroy the incentive 
and ambition of our people to work, 
produce, save, and to invest—and 
without these incentives, already 
dangerously weakened, we cannot 
endure as a free people. 

Higher individual and higher ex- 
cise taxes will increase inflationary 


pressures because they will lead in- 
evitably to demands for higher 
wages. Higher corporate taxes will 
increase inflationary pressures be- 
cause they will make it necessary 
for our productive enterprises to in- 
crease their borrowing from the 
banks and insurance companies or 
sell their Government bonds in order 
to finance the expansion program re- 
quired by the Government for the 
defense effort. Taxes now take a 
higher proportion of over-all cor- 
porate profits than during the war 
and the average corporate dollar is 
worth only 40 cents. 

The experience of European coun- 
tries (England, Italy, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Sweden) shows that 
when taxes take more than 25 per- 
cent of national income, inflation 
follows. Our own experience today 
and in the 1940s bears this out. 
Taxes are now taking 32 percent of 
our national income —an all-time 
high—and the cost of living has also 
just reached an all-time peak. 

Enterprise, ambition, incentive— 
these have been the driving force of 
America’s productive might. Take 
them away and you destroy the very 
core of our power. As the result of 
inflation and high taxes even if an 
individual has doubled his income 
since 1939, he is worse off today 
than when he was earning half as 
much. Under the guise of revenue, 
but basically for social purposes, the 
progressive rates on _ individuals 
have mounted steadily, and, as 3 
result, even a 100 percent confisca- 
tory tax on all individual taxable 
income over $8,000 would yield only 
an additional $4-billion. 

We have only to look at England 
to see the suffocating effect of high 
taxation on productive growth. To 
impose even higher individual taxes 
would be to repeat this tragic story 
here at home. 
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... Recognize the Cost of What We 


ROY BLOUGH 


Mr. Blough is a member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers 


E all want to keep our coun- 

\\ try strong and make it 

stronger. We should raise 
more tax revenue this year in order 
to make more solid the economic 
foundations of our military strength. 

We should do this, first, because 
it is sound financial policy. The 
President’s budget shows a substan- 
tial deficit for the current fiscal 
year and a deficit of over $14-billion 
for the fiscal year 1953. The cash 
outflow in the latter year is expect- 
ed to exceed the cash income by 
about $10-billion, which will have to 
be borrowed from the public. There 
is every reason to expect a large 
deficit for 1954, also. 

We are purchasing the defense 
program because we believe the se- 
curity of the country requires it. 
Fiscal responsibility requires that 
we recognize the cost of what we 
buy. 

We should increase tax revenues, 
second, because it is sound economic 
policy. From the economic point of 
view we are going to pay for the 
defense program as we go along, 
regardless of the taxes. The taxes 
do not create the burden; they 
merely distribute it. The real bur- 
den is the diversion of resources 
from civilian supply to military re- 
quirements; all other costs rest 
finally on this. 

Along with diverting the resources 
it is necessary also to cut down con- 
Sumer and business demand for 
them; otherwise, inflation will sure- 
ly result. Taxes are the traditional 
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way and the soundest way to reduce 
private demand. If we do not hold 
down private demand through taxes, 
it will have to be held down en- 
tirely through direct controls over 
materials, prices, wages, and in 
other ways. And the results would 
be only temporary; we shall have 
to pay the taxes later if we do not 
pay them now. If we do not hold 
down private spending either 
through taxes or controls, we shall 
have the amounts we can buy cut 
down through inflation, which we all 
want to avoid. Taxes thus not only 
are the preferred method of prevent- 
ing defense expenditures from caus- 
ing inflation, they are the only 
method, unless we are willing to rely 
more heavily on direct controls. 


The Budget 


It is sometimes argued that the 
budget will be cut so much that ad- 
ditional taxes will not be necessary. 
To cut anything approaching $10- 
billion off the budget seems an im- 
possibility. The President has al- 
ready heavily slashed departmental 
requests, including those for de- 
fense. Moreover, the great bulk of 
the expenditures of fiscal 1953 have 
already been determined by past ap- 
propriations and commitments by 
the Congress. In previous years the 
promises of individual members of 
Congress that the budget would be 
cut by large amounts have not been 
realized, and there is no basis on 
which to hope that cuts will be made 
of the size required to make tax in- 
creases unnecessary. 

It has also been argued that rev- 
enues will be larger than estimated. 
Past underestimates of revenue have 
been largely the result of inflation- 
ary price movements. If we are re- 
lying on errors in revenue estimates 
to balance the budget for us, we 
must be counting on inflation, which 


Eprror’s Note: Neither Representa- 
tive Reed nor Mr. Blough has seen 


the other’s cript. 


we should, instead, be trying in 
every way to prevent. 

It has also been argued that the 
economic limits of taxation have 
been reached. The evidence does not 
support the argument. The expan- 
sion of investment and production 
attest to the vigor of the economy. 
The question is not whether the tax 
load could be borne in normal 
times; it is precisely because these 
are not normal times that the tax 
increases are necessary. It should 
be remembered, moreover, that the 
great majority of the people of the 
United States are much better off 
today in terms of what their in- 
comes after taxes will buy than the 
great majority were, for example, 
in 1939 or 1929. 


Roy Blough 
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GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 
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Easy Money 


HREE questions were debated in the financial com- 
[ments early in February. Would the $1.5 billion 

214 percent bonds be called for payment on June 
15? What would be offered in exchange for the $1- 
billion of 21% percent bonds which had been called for 
payment on March 15? What would replace the $9.5- 
billion 1% percent which were maturing on April 1? 

All these questions were answered by the Treasury 
in announcing on February 13 that (1) the 2% per- 
cent bonds would not be called nor would either of the 
2 percent bond issues; (2) holders of the called 214 
percent bonds could obtain a new 2%% percent bond to 
mature on March 15, 1959, and callable on March 15, 
1957; and (3) the 1% percent certificates would be 
replaced with a new 1% percent certificate dated 
March 1, 1952, and maturing February 15, 1953. That 
the 214 percent bonds would not be called was gen- 
erally expected; a certificate to replace the April ma- 
turity was no surprise; but the 234 percent bond was 
unexpected and generally felt to be of an experimental 
nature. What demand exists for a 5- to 7-year bond? 
Such an issue is certainly not long-term refunding, for 
which the time has not yet arrived. Furthermore, 
about half of the maturing 2% percent bonds are 
owned by commercial banks, and “all others’—chiefly 
corporations—had three-fifths of the rest on October 31 
and have bought more since, Neither banks nor cor- 
porations—especially the latter—have given any indi- 
cation of a desire for maturity extension. The proba- 
bility seems to be that, unless the Open Market Com- 
mittee freely acquires the: called bonds, the turn-in for 
cash might be inordinately high. 

Maintenance of the 1% percent coupon for the new 
certificates can be taken to indicate that no change is 
contemplated in short-term interest rates. Here again, 
however, there is danger of a demand for cash pay- 
ment, as the April maturity is heavily held by cor- 
porations whose income tax payments on March 15 
will require cash. For some time the Open Market 
Committee has owned over one-third of the maturing 
certificates and has refused to sell any. They will prob- 
ably be buying more. 

In short, this financing seems more than likely to 
result in a sizeable increase in the Federal Reserve 
portfolio of Government securities. 

Easy money conditions during January had a mildly 
tonic effect on the market for Government securities. 
Weekly bill sales cost the Treasury successively less, 
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ranging from the 1.883 percent rate on December 
28 to 1.584 percent on February 4. Every week 
saw dealers able to sell at a profit what bills they 
had acquired. Corporations again began to stock up 
with the income tax dates in mind. The 1% percent 
certificates, offered at yields of between 1.82 percent 
and 1.86 percent at the year end, were only available 
on February 1 to yield between 1.62 percent and 1.67 
percent, although during the month the Open Market 
Committee supplied nearly $400,000,000 certificates to 
the market. 

The longer-term issues were also feeling better. Ex. 
pected sales of ineligible bonds by savings banks failed 
to materialize in any but moderate amounts. Some 
buying orders from state,.pension, and other invest- 
ment funds appeared from ‘time to time and some buy- 
ing was traced to Treasury investment accounts. While 
there continued to be what the economists like to call 
a “state of uneasy balance,” the end of the month saw 
prices up from 14 to 5% above the lows of last year. 


Cloudy Outlook for Treasury Budget 


For the month of January the Treasury reported a 
deficit of $501,000,000. A year ago there was a surplus 
of $640,000,000. Net receipts were about $500,000,000 
more than last year, but expenses were more than 
$1,600,000,000 greater. The increase in receipts was 
less than anticipated and was attributed to unusually 
slow clearance of income tax checks through the Trea- 
sury books. This may have the result of improving the 
February figures somewhat but probably not enough 
to produce much better than a small deficit, whereas 
last year in February there was a surplus of over $1- 
billion. 

For March last year there was a surplus of over $4- 
billion. This year the heavy corporate tax payments 
on March 15, because of the higher rates and the larger 
percentage due under the Mills plan, may be great 
enough to produce a similar surplus in spite of the con- 
stantly increasing expenses, but the balance in the 
general fund of the Treasury cannot possibly reach the 
$8,500,000,000 which was reported on March 31, 1951, 
and April and May will show deficits much greater than 
the $2,750,000,000 for those two months last year. It 
is this prospect which has led to so much comment 
on prospective Treasury refinancing through April 1 
and possible new deficit financing before June 30, and 
to guesses that the right to call the $1,500,000,000 of 
214 percent bonds on June 15 may not be exercised. 


Quite a Month 


Now March is also going to see a tremendous flow 
of funds into and through the Treasury, and, unless 
there is the most delicate cooperation between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve authorities, the re- 
serve positions of the member banks might be squeezed 
to a point reminiscent of or even exceeding the end of 
last December, with similar repercussions in the mar- 
kets for the short-term issues. Such cooperation, how- 
ever, is pretty sure to be given. 

Now that the Open Market Committee has been able 
to eliminate all Treasury bills from their portfolio, they 
are in a position to give prompt relief by being willing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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Are We Facing an Increase 


in Capital Loans? 


The author is vice-president of the 
State-Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia. He is 
a member of the American Bankers 
Association’s Credit Policy Commis- 
sion and of the faculty of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking conducted by 
the American Bankers Association 
at Rutgers University. In Decem- 
ber BANKING he wrote on “Some 
Hazards of Present-Day Lending.” 


RE the commercial banks of this 
country facing a sizable in- 
crease in capital loans to busi- 

ness and industry? Will a surpris- 
ing number of the present commer- 
cial loans of the banks develop into 
slow, frozen obligations, if banking 
and business management are not 
alerted to the problem and do not 
proceed to find ways to avert it? 
Many eminent students of economics 
and finance are greatly concerned 
about the situation. Some go so far 
as to say that the greatest single 
perplexing question of business man- 
agement today is the question of 
adequate working capital. If this be 
true, it is very necessary for bank 
management to direct its thought 
and attention to the problem—reduc- 
ing it to its least common denomina- 
tor—giving careful consideration to 
each business loan and its likelihood 
of becoming a slow capital advance. 

But first we should make clear 
what we mean by a capital loan, 
since there could be some difference 
of viewpoint as to just what the term 
implies. 

Definitions frequently are subject 
to debate but are necessary if there 
is to be a meeting of minds. Many 
authorities say that a company to 
be properly capitalized should have 
adequate ownership or equity capi- 
tal (1) to care for the necessary 
outlay for fixed assets, and (2) also 
to provide enough working capital to 
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finance current assets (cash, re- 
ceivables, and inventories) at the low 
point of the seasonal movement of 
the business. If at this low point it 
is necessary for a company to bor- 
row money from the bank, generally 
speaking, that part of its bank bor- 
rowing represents a capital loan. 
Shall we accept this definition for the 
purpose of our discussion ? 

Of course, capital loans will vary 
greatly in the degree of risk. For 
those companies whose carryover is 
very small in relation to net working 
capital, the risk may be very little. 
For those companies having virtually 
no excess of current assets over cur- 
rent liabilities, the risk may be very 
great. Capital loans, naturally, are 
not liquidated in the normal course 
of the seasonal decline in current as- 
sets but are retired through the ac- 
quisition of new equity capital. For 
most companies this new capital 
comes from the portion of net profits 
which can be retained in the business 
after provision is made for income 
taxes and after the payment of divi- 
dends. 


How Loans Can Become "Capital" 


What are some of the things which 
cause a loan to become a capital 
loan? 

(1) The volume of business trans- 
acted can increase at a more rapid 
rate than does net worth and work- 
ing capital. 

(2) Working capital can be re- 
duced by the diversion of working 
funds to fixed or capital assets. 

(3) Losses from operations can 
reduce net worth and working capi- 
tal to a point below the requirements 
of the business. 

(4) A change in business practices 
or conditions can cause a slowness in 
receivables and inventories and a 
further need for working capital. 

(5) There can come a shifting of 


the kinds of outstanding debt sup- 
porting current assets. 

Have any of these taken place in 
industry and business in the past 
several years? Are any of these 
changes occurring now? Let’s con- 
sider them in order. 


Five Changes 


(1) Total business transacted has 
increased materially in the past 10 
years—both in units and in dollars. 
Industrial production reached an all- 
time high in 1951, reflecting a fairly 
successful effort to produce guns and 
butter. Some basic prices declined 
during 1951 but over-all prices are 
still very high. For many com- 
panies the volume of dollar sales in 
1951 reached figures never attained 
before. Though sales have increased, 
many companies have not increased 
their net worth and working capital 
at the same relative rate. When vol- 
ume increases at a more rapid rate 
than does net worth, the balance 
sheet usually becomes less liquid; 


_and this condition has been reflected 


by many statements. Further volume 
increases can take place if we have 
more inflation, as appears probable, 
or if there is further disproportion- 
ate increase in production as related 
to net worth. 

The larger income and excess 
profits taxes had an adverse effect 
on net profits for 1951 and this 
caused retained profits, according to 
reliable estimates, to decline below 
the amount retained in 1950. Few 
individuals would challenge the guess 
that net retained earnings, after 
taxes and dividends, in 1952 will be 
under the 1951 totals, for the tax 
take will be materially larger and 
other costs are rising. Dividends 
likewise may decline but for many 
companies which are already under- 
capitalized there is the prospect of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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WILLIAM POWERS 


In this brief examination of some 
methods by which bankers hope to 
interest young people in banking as 
a career, MR. POWERS has not con- 
sidered the conventional and more 
usual methods, such as urging pres- 
ent employees to recommend friends 
whom they consider suitable for 
bank employment. 

Neither has he included many 


AST year, according to public re- 
iF lations men who check up on 
such things, banking groups 
sponsored the following activities to 
improve banker contact with school 
teachers and students: banking film 
showings in 35 states, speaking or 
essay contests in 17 states, speakers 
bureau service in 21 states, know- 
your - bank- week programs in 17 
states, student tours of banks in 24 
states, and cooperation in Junior 
Achievement projects. 

All of these activities have as their 
main objective the direct delivery 
of factual information by bankers 
to young people and their leaders. 
In addition, these programs serve 
other worthwhile purposes including 
improvement of banking’s chief 
source of manpower. About three- 
quarters of all additions to or re- 
placements in the country’s banking 
staff come from graduating classes 
of high schools. It stands to reason 
that any improvement and expan- 
sion of our day-to-day relations 
with students, their parents, teach- 
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Bankers Look to Schools 


for Personnel 


other successful relationships be- 
tween bankers and the younger gen- 
eration—notably 4-H, FFA, FHA, 
and the like—which are not intended 
primarily as a source of future bank 
employees. 

The author is deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association 
and director of its customer and 
personnel relations. 


ers, and counselors are bound to in- 
crease the interest of young people 
in entering banking as a career. 

Since, in 1952, banks will need a 
hundred thousand personnel replace- 
ments and additions, it is pertinent 
to review, at least briefly, the pos- 
sible effects of these “good rela- 
tions” programs on the prime per- 
sonnel administration function of 
recruitment. 


There are 19 fair to very good 
banking films available for showings 
to student groups, and some of these 
films are being widely used in the 
schools of 35 states. They cover a 
variety of subjects, such as the 
function of money, personal money 
management, thrift habits, budget- 
ing, credit extension, operations and 
services of departmentalized banks, 
country bank services, correspon- 
dent banking, and central banking 
operations. 

One film, Pay To The Order Of, 
is based on the recommendations of 


the National Education Association 
and surveys of a thousand school 
systems. It presents the four main 
reasons for using checks; demop. 
strates the proper drawing and en. 
dorsing of checks; and describes the 
journey a check takes in completing 
a payment. This film and another 
called How Banks Serve, together 
with a third entitled Money Talks 
have been particularly effective in 
building up the interest of students 
in banking and bank operations. 


Essays 


Essay contests and speech con- 
tests on banking subjects have been 
participated in by thousands of stu- 
dents, and the experience on the 
whole appears to have been bene- 
ficial to both the banks and the 
students. But some schools frown 
on such contests because they are 
“disruptive to the teaching proce- 
dures.” And some school leaders 
strongly disapprove of a student ac- 
tivity in which “so few win and so 
many lose.” 

Nevertheless, carefully organized 
contests designed and _ operated 
jointly by bank and school officials 
in the currently active group of 17 
states have proved really construc- 
tive as well as instructive. While 
all participants did not share in the 
monetary awards, a great proportion 
of them—through their research 
and concentrated study of a finan- 
cial subject —derived a_ broader 
knowledge of and developed a live- 
lier interest in banking. 


Speeches 


No one knows just how many 
bankers in a given year act as 
speakers or special instructors or 
question-and-answer men for groups 
of students. Bank speaker bureaus 
do operate in 21 states, but bank 
speakers (without benefit of bu- 
reaus) operate in all 48 states and 
the District of Columbia—yes, and 
even in the territories. The constant 
demand for speech patterns and ma- 
terial that “free lance’ speakers 
present to state associations and the 
American Bankers Association gives 
some indication of the great volume 
of activity that is being carried on 
under the simple heading of bank 
speeches. 

The quality of many of the 
speeches and the rate of their effec- 
tiveness are probably not of the 
highest, but there can be no doubt 
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about an over-all benefit accruing to 
panks and students. When bankers 
step right into classrooms as teach- 
ers and give answers that are based 
on broad knowledge and experience, 
there can be little question about 
their building student interest in 
banking — especially in situations 
where the bankers are pressed by 
school officials to accept repeated re- 
turn engagements. 


Bank Visits 


The Know-Your-Bank-Week pro- 
grams that have now spread through 
17 states are not directly beamed 
toward students. Invitations to these 
after-hour, back-of-the-scenes af- 
fairs are usually extended to bank 
customers or the public at large. 
But many young people accompany- 
ing their parents on the bank visits 
are impressed (usually favorably) 
with the bankers they meet person- 
ally and the things they see and 
hear back of the counter. Since the 
start of this type of program only 
a few years ago, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have gained a more 
favorable impression of banks and 
bankers. 


Student Tours 


Many bankers in the 24 states 
that now sponsor student bank 
tours claim that this is the most 
concrete method of all for building 
student interest. To assure the suc- 
cess of these tours, the men who 
operate them follow this little set of 
what they call principles: 

(1) Plan the tour to fit the age 
level and class interest of the group. 

(2) Give teachers an outline of 
the tour in advance. 

(3) Conduct according to a step- 
by-step plan. 

(4) Spot the tour with a dramatic 
touch, with some humor, and with 
a lot of human interest. 

(5) Strive to humanize the bank, 
convey basic facts, and win confi- 
dence. 

Then they go on from there with 
a pattern of procedure covering pre- 
liminary arrangements with school 
authorities, transportation, timing, 
class levels, group size, demonstra- 
tion, quiz routine, and follow-up. 


Recruitment 


Now, what has all this educational 
activity to do with recruitment? 
Well, it must be evident that all five 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Our Foreign ““Commitments” 


Irritate Congress 


HERBERT BRATTER 


HAT this is an election year 

may explain why so many Re- 
publicans in the Congress are 
complaining about the budgetary 
and economic burden of our vari- 
ous foreign aid programs. But it 
does not explain why many Demo- 
crats join in the griping. 

One of the specific complaints 
heard is that the Congress is 
from time to time confronted 
with faits accomplis which re- 
quire it to appropriate money to 
“implement our commitments.” 
Particularly in the Senate is there 
discontent with the predominant 
role being played nowadays by 
executive agreements with other 
countries, which come into force 
without Senate okay, as against 
treaties, which need Senate rati- 
fication. 


Some Congressmen lately have 
been deploring the way we were 
drawn into the costly Korean 
affair merely by the President’s 
ordering our forces to fight there. 
Presidents often have used the 
power to engage in armed con- 
flicts, but never at a cost of over 
100,000 American casualties. It is 
also in the economic sphere that 
the executive powers have bal- 
looned in recent times. With the 
consent of the majority of the 
governed the executive during the 
first administration of FDR as- 
serted itself in bold, new ways. 
And not without help from some 
members of the Congress. Thus, 
in 1933 at the time of, but not as 
part of, the World Economic Con- 
ference at London, Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada—a staunch 
advocate of getting the Govern- 
ment to “do something for silver” 
negotiated the London Silver 
Agreement. That four-year silver- 
purchase pact was to come into 
effect by affirmative action by the 


signatories. When the agreement 
was sent to Washington for de- 
posit with the State Department, 
a careful search of the latter’s 
files failed to reveal any authority 
granted Senator Pittman to nego- 
tiate the agreement. None the 
less the President, citing the 
agreement as his authority, by 
proclamation put the program 
into operation. 

It has become fashionable late- 
ly to talk about our Point IV 
“commitment” to the free world. 
As fast as possble the executive 
branch is trying to put this com- 
mitment down on paper through 
agreements with individual coun- 
tries. Yet in Iran we saw the ab- 
surd spectacle of that Govern- 
ment refusing to sign the usual 
agreement and our Government 
giving the aid without obtaining 
the pledges required by the 
terms of Congressional law. 

Like another well known Amer- 
ican commitment, the Marshall 
Plan, which Foreign Secretary 
Bevin “grabbed with both hands” 
as soon as it was proffered by 
our Secretary of State in an ad- 
dress at Harvard University, 
Point IV from the beginning has 
been regarded by the candidate 
countries as an American com- 
mitment. And not a few of them 
would have us know that they 
view it as a matter of right that 
the gift of technical aid espe- 
cially capital goods flow in their 
direction henceforth and in lib- 
eral volume. Anything less than 
generosity in measuring Point IV 
aid opens us to the sneering re- 
ception we got in Pakistan. “Pal- 
try” and “insulting” was what an 
official termed our offer. 

And this is to go on and on, as 
long as there are “underdeveloped 
countries.” That “commitment” 
will run out when our resources 
run out. 
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This is the second and final part of a discussion by 
the Economist of the American Bankers Association, 
At the end of last month’s article, Dr. IRWIN said: 
“There are other factors of assurance in the picture on 
which it is perhaps unnecessary to dwell now. But 
enough has been said to demonstrate that, in some 
respects at least, the scales are in our favor if we 
choose to keep our appointment with destiny.” 


RE there some things we need to fear? There are! 
One of them is internal strife. For far too long 
already, labor and management have been at 

each other’s throats. The result has been the building 
up of a class consciousness that should be unknown in 
America. That this has been fostered by Communist 
agents is beyond shadow of doubt. That its continua- 
tion could bode ill for the future is also beyond doubt. 
It could have no other effect than to impair our pro- 
duction, hurt our whole economy, and give comfort 
and encouragement to the enemies of freedom. There 
is nothing that would please them better. Hence, in 
place of that strife, there must be built mutual under- 
standing and goodwill if we are to reap the benefits 
of our productive ability and, by the same token, con- 
found the totalitarians. That such a thing can be done 
is proved by the record in some of our industries. All 
that we need, therefore, is the application of the same 
commonsense that has been used in these cases. Man- 
agement and labor can work in harmony if they want 
to badly enough. All that is needed is the will to do so. 


A SECOND thing we need to fear is a resurgence of 
isolationism. It is within the realm of possibility. Some 
of our European friends have lately furnished us with 
reasons for retreating behind a wall and letting them 
settle their fate as best they may. For example, they 
have seemed very critical of us and thankless to us for 
all the help we have given them in the past five years. 
There are reasons—from their viewpoint good reasons 
—for this. What are some of them? 

Well, they think of us as “Johnnies-come-lately” on 
the European scene, who presume we know all the 
answers to problems with which they have been deeply 
concerned for a thousand years. Some of our touring 
folk just give Europe a once-over and blandly pre- 
scribe a United States of Europe as an overdue and 
a surefire remedy for all the economic and political ills 
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The UNITED STATES and 
the UNUNITED WORLD 


Our Appointment with Destiny 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


of that bedeviled continent. It’s just as easy as that! 
Yet these quack prescriptionists do not seem (to 
Europeans) to have given due consideration to Europe's 
lack of raw materials compared with America’s abun- 
dance, to their differences in currencies, to the barriers 
of language (a continental Tower of Babel compared 
with our blessed continent), to multiple sovereignties, 
to vested economic interests within each of these so- 
vereignties, to overcrowding, and to their imperative 
need for export markets. What, they ask in sheer as- 
tonishment, what are we thinking about? Don’t we 
see the problem in toto? Or are we just a nation of 
economic and political adolescents, conscious only of 
our own success under different circumstances and 
enjoying a power the roots of which we do not under- 
stand? They, too, have sensed the possibilities that 
lie in continental cooperation. They, too, have dreamed 
of an economically united Europe. But they know the 
obstacles to its achievement, and we just gloss them 
over with an impatient gesture and an ill-considered 
prescription. They (they say) are old at the European 
game. We (they say) have the typical cocksureness 
and arrogance of youth. 


Swaggering Resented; 
War "Fever" Feared 


Again, they resent the swaggering exhibitionism 
of many American visitors among them. This is not 
a matter of imagination on their part, as many 4a 
soldier from two world wars or many a tourist can 
testify. Europeans often show this resentment; more 
often they save their comments for the ears of those 
other Americans who seem to have both a sense of 
proportion and the manners of gentlefolk. 

Still again, at the present time our European friends 
do not share our opinion that war with Russia is either 
imminent or inevitable. They have been the close neigh- 
bors of a Russia under Czars and Stalin for centuries. 
They think they know what to expect, and they just 
don’t expect war. Some of them—public figures at that 
—have even been carried to the extreme opinion that 
there is as much danger of war being started by the 
new power sense of America as by the imperialistic 
ambitions of the Soviet Union. Many Europeans think 
that our aid to them has been partly, even if not pri- 
marily, prompted by a desire to have useful military 
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The Responsibilities and 


Opportunities of Bank Directors 


Mr. LYon is New York State Su- 
perintendent of Banks and chairman 
of the executive committee, Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks. He recently spoke on 
this same subject at a management 
conference for directors and trustees 
of Vermont banks, sponsored by the 
Vermont Bankers Association. 


esources that we have, if not in 

the whole country, then certain- 
ly in the banking business, is to be 
found in our failure to make more 
effective use of our bank directors. 
Our 14,000 banks have perhaps 
100,000 directors all told. We are 
not drawing as well as we might 
on the ability of all these directors 
to shape policy and improve oper- 
ating performance. My observation 
is that we should in many instances 
give directors a more active role in 
forming policy and that we should 
in other instances give them more 
carefully prepared information for 
use in deciding on a course of ac- 
tion so that impulsiveness can de- 
cline and reflectiveness grow. 


Sights Are Set 


There is a large and stimulating 
literature on bank directors. I shall 
not try to distill all the best that 
has been thought and said about 
bank directors in such a way as to 
make unnecessary a study of the 
Standard works on the subject. In- 
stead I propose to point out only a 
few aspects of the relationship of 
directors to banks and of banks to 
directors. Beyond that, I wish to call 
attention to two matters of present 
moment that directors would be well 
advised to consider with the thor- 
oughness which, according to the 
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argument I am about to make, is 
an earmark of a good board. The 
two subjects are interest rates and 
internal audits. This will be a modi- 
fied case method of discussion, in 
which we pass back and forth from 
the genera] to the particular. 


A Basic Truth 


In bank supervision it is a truism 
that a badly run institution and a 
good board of directors are a con- 
tradiction in terms. There is the 
same degree of truth in the parallel 
proposition that good boards of di- 
rectors are always found where 
capable managements are. I ask you 
not to think less of these statements 
because they seem on their face to 
be self-evident. For all of their ob- 
viousness there is much to ponder 
in both sayings. Directors who are 
men of affairs and have some ex- 
perience of the economic and finan- 
cial world are simply not going to 
put up with a shoddy job on the 
part of management. Either man- 
agement is helped to do a better job 
or the directors resign and cease to 
direct. 

The reverse of the coin is that 
able managements steer clear of 
proposals to fill vacancies on boards 
with second-rate talent, for able 
managements have an appreciation 
of the value of well grounded and 
conscientious directors. It is incon- 
ceivable that a president or chair- 
man of a high level of capacity would 
frivol away his chance to get a gen- 
uinely top-flight adviser on his 
board by suggesting the election of 
a new member whose chief recom- 
mendation was that he was a rela- 
tive or a man quick with an aye 
vote. 

In the Banking Department of 
New York State we strongly recom- 


mend that the number of officers 
and counsel sitting on the board of 
directors, especially of a mutual 
banking institution, be held down to 
seemly limits. We do not think that 
the managerial members should be 
in a position to turn board meetings 
into a ritual of passing on their own 
acts. The value of directors very 
often is that they are able to bring 
a more objective, detached point of 
view to the discussions of institu- 
tional policy. 


Rubber Stamp Boards 


We all know of “strong,” im- 
perious presidents who want di- 
rectors to approve the acts and 
recommendations of management, 
and no nonsense about it. Who is 
not familiar with board meetings 
that regularly take up not more 
than 15 to 20 minutes, a period that 
is usually sufficient to permit the 
members to repeat Aye several 
times and the president’s or chair- 
man’s self-esteem to be nurtured? I 
have begun to wonder whether we 
should not restore minutes of board 
meetings to their rightful function 
of recording not only the texts of 
resolutions and notices of other ac- 
tions taken but also an account of 
the main points advanced pro and 
con in the discussion of proposals 
considered. Perhaps it might also be 
well to encourage the practice of 
making note in the minutes of the 
length of meetings. Long meetings 
would not necessarily mean full dis- 
cussion, considering the ingenuity 
of men in making small talk take 
the place of serious talk. Short 
meetings, however, would pretty 
clearly indicate insufficient discus- 
sion and reflection given to genu- 
inely important matters. 

Professionally, I own up to being 
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interested in the manner in which 
the contents of examination reports 
and transmittal letters are made 
known to directors. We come across 
evidence rather too often that man- 
agements, instead of first making 
known, without argument, the su- 
pervisory recommendations, will 
leave the gist of the supervisory 
comments to be inferred from the 
refutations offered to them. Repeat- 
edly we discover that directors have 
not really delved into the examiner’s 
observations about and classifica- 
tions of loans. 


Examination Reports 


When we send out an examination 
report to an institution we notify 
the directors that it has been sent 
and ask the institution to let us 
know that the report has been pre- 
sented to them. Frankly, we are 
beginning to wonder if that is 
enough. We are thinking about re- 
quiring that directors sign an in- 
strument declaring that the report 
has been laid before them and they 
are familiar with the contents. In- 
stances have come to supervisory 
attention of directors contending 
they never knew that large loans 
which had gone bad had been classi- 
fied in examiner’s reports. Some- 
times directors are surprised to dis- 
cover, after it is too late, that the 
examiner’s report recorded the fact 
that certain loans had been extend- 
ed at maturity. We are wondering 
whether directors who don’t ordi- 
narily take the trouble to find out 
what is in an examiner’s report 
would be moved to do so before they 
put their names to a paper saying 
they were familiar with the report’s 
contents. 


Getting Full Value 


Supervision and examinations cost 
the banks of the country a fair 
amount of money. It seems ele- 
mentary to me that they should try 
to extract all of the value there may 
be in the examination reports and 
other supervisory suggestions and 
admonitions. Directors who take 
their work seriously will regard the 
examination reports as offering an 
opportunity to check their own esti- 
mates of management performance 
with the opinions of an agency 
which has no axe to grind and seeks 
only to promote, through banking, 
the public interest. 

Anyone who has had boards of 
directors under observation for a 
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time knows that their character dif- 
fers from institution to institution. 
The directors who conceive it to be 
their role to hold up the hand of the 
president in all cases and at all costs 
are usually to be found on boards 
headed by a presiding officer, who, 
not by coincidence, has the same 
view of what is expected of a di- 
rector. 


Another Extreme 


Not all the fault is to be laid, 
however, at the door of the boards 
that are unvaryingly amenable to 
management suggestion. At the 
other extreme there are occasion- 
ally boards that sweep management 
along with them in a display of emo- 
tionalism and even combativeness. 
They are the directors who feel 
themselves carried away by the 
spirit of the occasion, who display 
that extra measure of aggressive- 
ness that comes from group assem- 
blages. 


A Case of Excess Zeal 


A number of examples of ex- 


cesses of directorial zeal contest for 
the right of inclusion in this paper. 
I take a few at random. A few 
years ago members of one board 
that I know about tried to push the 
institution’s chief executive into an 
unbecoming and unwise position by 
suggesting that his courage com- 
pared unfavorably with his prede- 
cessor’s. Here was a board that had 
got out of character, that had got 
the bit in its teeth, that had not 
proved to be a source of careful re- 
view and balanced judgment. 
Boards have been known also to 
have taken a hand in the wave of 


rate increases on thrift deposits 
that have been sweeping over some 
parts of the country. Managements 
occasionally tell of boards that haye 
picked up the ball in considerations 
of deposit rates and run away with 
it. There are times when boards do 
not seem inclined to wait for the 
facts to be put before them. They 
rush ahead to conclusions that grow 
more out of the “Are we men or 
mice?” kind of thinking than any. 
thing more substantial. 


The Paragon 


The best bank director would be 
that paragon who had much learp- 
ing about banking, finance, credit 
conditions, economic history, and 
public reactions and who had rein. 
forced his learning with practical 
experience. If he lacks such match- 
less qualifications—and how many 
fortunate persons have them all?— 
the next best thing is to have a sense 
of his own limitations in theoretical 
knowledge and practical experience. 
With intellectual humility of that 
sort a bank director can be pretty 
sure he will make no serious mis- 
takes of judgment. Unless he makes 
it an invariable rule to dig deeply 
into all important policy matters, 
he can expect to make the mistakes 
of judgment that grow out of im- 
pulsiveness. 


Deposit Rates 


Let us see how this works. As so 
often happens in booms, we find 
signs on all sides of banks bidding 
for time and thrift deposits by quot- 
ing higher rates. The question that 
most boards have to deal with is 
whether, or to what extent, they 
should join in this trend. This is the 
first of those two matters of pres- 
ent moment facing boards of di- 
rectors that I spoke about earlier. 

At this point boards of directors 
could very well begin to take their 
bearings with the greatest kind of 
care. The rate increases on time and 
thrift deposits that have been going 
on around the country contain pain- 
ful echoes of the 1920s. You might 
well say that the original vicious 
circle in banking revolves around 
interest rates. Higher rates put 
banks to the need for finding higher 
yield assets. This means incurring 
greater risks of loss. Competing in- 
stitutions are commonly impelled to 
meet this rate increase, which makes 
the originator feel that he must 
boost his rates again. And this 
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means a search for assets offering 
still higher yields, and so on and 
so on. 
When boards of directors find pro- 
for rate increases coming be- 
fore them I think that is the time 
for them to take their coats off and 
go to work. The very last thing for 
a board to do is to give in to the 
impulse to pay a rate because some 
other institution pays it—often some 
other institution of another type 
with different liabilities and earn- 
ing power. A good way to start is 
to look at the several claims on the 
earnings dollar, namely, those aris- 
ing from the staff, from stockhold- 
ers, and from depositors. Beyond a 
certain point for thrift rates the 
other two interests would be put in 
a position of subsidizing depositors. 


Directors and Rates 


If the thought of higher rates 
springs from what other types of 
banking institutions are paying, a 
director who takes his job seriously 
will want to have an analysis made 
of relative ability to pay. He will 
insist that consideration be given to 
such things as the differences be- 
tween the deposit liabilities of com- 
mercial banks and savings institu- 
tions; the relative activity and in- 
activity of deposits in the different 
types of institutions, with all that 
means for maturity and earning 
power of assets, and the higher 
liquidity needs, making for lower 
yields on assets, that go with the 
more active deposits. 

An alert commercial bank di- 
rector will sense the need for giving 
weight to the fact that reserves 
against depesits, which reduce earn- 
ing power, are required only of com- 
mercial banks since only they are 
creators of money. Out of the dis- 
cussion may well emerge the fact 
also that on the average it costs 
nearly as much again to operate a 
commercial bank as a savings in- 
stitution. 


Rate “Principles” 


Directors are attached to banking 
institutions as a means, among 
other things, of helping to get bank- 
ing questions in their proper focus 
and perspective. In the matter of 
deposit rates it seems to me that 
directors will get around in rate 
discussions to a set of principles 
that includes these two points: The 
rate paid should be related to an 
institution’s own innate ability to 
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pay, rather than to what competi- 
tors of the same or another type 
are paying; and, second, only genu- 
ine savings and thrift funds are 
entitled to the full rate. Large ac- 
counts that are likely to be tem- 
porary or are traceable directly or 
indirectly to corporations should be 
denied the benefits of the thrift rate. 


Directors Should Lead 


Is it expecting too much of di- 
rectors to say that they might dis- 
cuss in an informed manner the sev- 
eral aspects of a proposal to change 
interest rates? I don’t think so when 
one takes into account the fact that 
the directors who are also officers 
should lead the discussion and 
should bring up, themselves, the 
matters that don’t occur to other 
directors. Yet distinctly more than 
once have I known of commercial 
bank directors in recent weeks tak- 
ing the position at the outset of the 
discussion at board meetings that 
the rates paid by savings institu- 
tions should be matched exactly or 
the thrift field abandoned entirely. 
That’s the kind of thing big retail- 
ers sometimes go in for: “Doakes 
will not be undersold.” However 
appropriate that slogan may be for 
department stores, it is unacceptable 
for banking institutions handling 
other peoples’ money. 

What we need in banking is the 
kind of directorate that works hard 
at its tasks, the kind that worries 
a subject until its true inwardness 
has been exposed, the kind that will 
have no truck with superficiality, 
either on its own part or that of the 
management. 


“Ceremonial” Value 


I have a friend, a well known in- 
dustrialist, who has had some ex- 
perience with banking boards of 
directors. He has compared notes 
with directors of other banks and 
has concluded that banking tends to 
look on directors as having a sort 
of ceremonial value, on the one 
hand, and as having, frequently, 
names that confer prestige on the 
institution, on the other. That is 
about the sum of it, he feels. His 
experience and observation convince 
him that banking makes no real ef- 
fort to use its directors. He believes 
that bank managements seldom try 
to keep directors broadly and deeply 
informed about the affairs of the 
institutions on whose boards they 
sit. He thinks that policy matters 


are not often brought before the 
board at an early enough date and 
in such exploratory fashion as to 
give directors a chance to help in 
hammering out programs of action. 
By the time policies come before di- 
rectors, managements have submit- 
ted something for approval. It is 
not discussion looking toward im- 
provement or reconsideration that is 
sought but, rather, validation. Di- 
rectors who have been provided with 
the facts and figures necessary for 
passing judgment on a proposed pol- 
icy are not likely to fall back on 
emotionalisms as justifications of 
courses of action. 


Compared with Industry 


In all this, my industrialist friend 
believes, banking definitely 
fallen behind industry in the value 
it derives from directors. He is 
rather of the mind that he will not 
continue to serve as a bank director 
unless he is a director in fact as 
well as name. In this I am with him. 
Directors should not acquiesce in 
any arrangement which casts them 
in the role of figureheads or which 
looks on a desire to discuss or dis- 
agree with a management proposal 
as a hostile or treasonable act. 

In some states the statute plainly 
sets forth the fact that a bank is in 
the hands of directors and it is they 
who are primarily responsible for 
its affairs. That is where the deci- 
sions should really be taken. A presi- 
dent who can see one of his pet 
projects manhandled by his board 
without considering himself badly 
used and in effect repudiated is the 
type of president any director should 
like to be associated with. 


Management's Duty 


I say boards should discuss poli- 
cies thoroughly, and I hasten to re- 
peat that unless they have the eco- 
nomic background and legal studies 
from which alone sound decisions 
can be taken, all the discussing will 
be time wasting and amount to noth- 
ing more than blind wandering in 
the realm of banking. The materials 
for discussing and judging should 
come from management. Directors 
everywhere should see to it that 
management provides them. 

I come now to my second matter 
of present moment for directors— 
internal control and audit proce- 
dures. Any board which begins to 
delve seriously into this field can’t 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 
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This department is edited by 
JOHN L. CooLEy of BANKING’s staff. 


Saturday Training for 
High School Seniors 


HE HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST 

CoMPANY, at Hartford, finds that 
a Saturday morning training class 
for high school senior girls is a 
good source of permanent personnel. 
The program, Assistant Treasurer 
James A. S. Wallace tells BANKING, 
works so well that the company is 
considering the addition of several 
juniors, whom it now employs after 
school, to the next class. 

The project started during the 
1950-51 school year with 10 seniors 
who had been working at the bank 
two hours each school day after- 
noon at miscellaneous duties. The 
plan for a four-hour training class 
on Saturday mornings, at an hourly 
pay rate of $1, appealed to the 
young people and the group was 
organized. 

It was decided to keep the in- 
struction on an informal basis, with 
time out for refreshments, a respite 
that also afforded the students a 
chance to discuss with their instruc- 
tors (experienced bank people) not 
cnly their work but also the oppor- 
tunities in a banking career. 

Mr. Wallace, who is in charge of 
personnel, spoke briefly at the first 
session about the benefits available 
through bank employment. Then the 
local representative of an equipment 
manufacturer gave an interesting 
talk about his bookkeeping and add- 
ing machines. 

The bank had prepared, in ad- 
vance, a set of debit and credit en- 
tries, together with corresponding 
customer statements, and after the 
machines had been explained each 
student got a set of checks to be 
run. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


Operations .. . Staff Training ... Promotion . . . Public Relations 


The girls were told that they were 
to be timed and that a performance 
record would be kept as a means of 
measuring their proficiency during 
the course. “It was interesting,” Mr. 
Wallace comments, “to watch the 
competitive attitude displayed.” Then 
the daily bookkeeping operations 
were carefully outlined, with the aid 
of the entry and statement kits. 

After six sessions, the bank trans- 
ferred three trainees from the book- 
keeping machines to the proof ma- 
chine. 

At present the three are still on 
the proof machines, and are re- 
garded as good operators. The bank 
lost one of its bookkeeping trainees 
because of illness and another re- 
turned to school. The remaining 
girls are now “much better than 
average” permanent staff members. 


The results have been “very grati- 
fying,’ and the bank hopes a 
similar class can be started this 
spring. Frankly, the prospect of 
enrolling high school seniors isn’t 
quite so bright as a year ago (many 
other business positions are open); 
but the HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
thinks it may be able to interest its 
current part-time juniors in enroll- 
ing. They, of course, would not be 
available for permanent employment 
until 1953. 


A Simplified Trust 
Accounting Statement 


ow THE First NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO’s trust department 
devised a trust statement which the 
average customer could easily un- 
derstand was reported to the A.B.A. 


The annual statement of the Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank of Minne- 
apolis was published in the local newspapers as a four-color ad which used 


the cartoon technique to present highspots of 1951 operations. 


The repro- 


duction below represents about half of the advertisement; unfortunately space 

limitations made it impossible to show the other points similarly covered; 

FDIC insurance, mortgage loan business, growth of the bank’s surplus, and 
the assets figures for “another record year” 


As we start 1962, we thought you'd like 
to see what you did to make your ‘Sl 
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Mid-Winter Trust Conference by 
Thomas H. Beacom, vice-president 
of the bank. 

“We were much concerned about 
the statements we were sending to 
our beneficiaries,” he said. ‘They 
were black photostats, hard to read, 
and full of mystic abracadabra that 
was useful to us but meaningless to 
our customers. We concluded that 
most trust accounting systems (in- 
cluding our own) were designed to 
simplify internal controls; most ma- 
chines were operated to assure ac- 
curacy of records and permit prompt 
handling of collections and remit- 
tances. The customer got what was 
left as a by-product of the account- 
ing system. 

“We reversed our thinking to the 
extent of aiming originally at a 
statement which the average cus- 
tomer could understand. We then 
adapted our internal procedures, 
wherever necessary, to accommo- 
date them to the objective we had 
set. Oddly enough, we found that we 
did not have to make any material 
changes in our internal procedures 
nor add anything to our costs in 
order to get out the kind of state- 
ment most customers could under- 
stand. 

“We eliminated practically all ab- 
breviations. We did away completely 
with symbols and mysterious signs 
that formerly, for purposes of inter- 
nal operations, we had frozen into 
our addressograph plates. We quit 
showing the carrying values of se- 
curities, and instead adopted the 
practices of furnishing a simple list 
of holdings without any dollar tags 
on them... . 

“Nothing we have ever done to try 
to improve customer relations has 
done so much for us as this simple 
accounting statement. It looks like 
a typewritten job. It is on standard 
letter-size paper, with no ruled lines, 
no printed headings. It is given out 
in a leather ring-binder holder. The 
first page is a summary for the 
period reported; the details are 
shown on succeeding pages. Any one 
who can read can understand it.” 


Honor System 


HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK of 

Yonkers, New York, caught 
hewspaper editors’ fancy with its 
make-your-own change service. 

Page 1 stories and pictures told 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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HERBERT R. COREY 


Last month Mr. Corey, assistant 
comptroller of The First National 
Bank of Boston, reported several 
small operating changes that had 
resulted in economies at his bank. 
Here is the concluding instalment 
of his article. 


Dividend Check Procedure 


UR corporate trust and transfer 
division issues approximately 
2,000,000 dividend and registered 
bond and interest checks a year. 
The volume of such checks lost or 
mislaid approxiates 3,400 a year. In 
the past, when a customer claimed 
that a dividend or registered interest 
check had not been received and 
investigation revealed that it was 
outstanding, a letter of indemnity 
was sent out, and the customer was 
requested to sign and return it. Pay- 
ment was stopped on the original 
check; and when the letter of in- 
demnity was returned to us, a re- 
placement check was issued. 

To provide faster service and to 
streamline our own procedure, we 
designed a dividend and registered 
bond interest replacement check 
with an indemnity clause printed on 
the reverse side. We have thus elim- 
inated the need for obtaining sepa- 
rate indemnity agreements on lost 
checks of less than $100 except, of 
course, where the check is payable 
to a bank for credit to the custom- 
er’s account. In such a case the 
indemnity clause on the check is 
waived, and we continue to have 
the registered owner execute a sepa- 
rate indemnity agreement. 

We also discontinued placing stop- 
payment orders on lost dividend and 
registered bond interest checks of 
less than $30. (Incidentally, about 
80 percent of the lost checks are in 
that category.) In the very rare 
cases where an original check is 
subsequently discovered in reconcil- 
ing, we have experienced no trouble 
in obtaining an adjustment. 

These changes have resulted in 
savings of roughly $2,000 a year. 


Statement Symbols 


Like many banks, we use sym- 
bols on our customers’ statements to 


describe certain entries originating 
in the bank. It was formerly the 
bookkeeper’s job in the statement- 
posting operation to determine what 
symbol, if any, should be used for 
each internally prepared ticket, and 
this presented them with a problem 
and slowed up their work. 

Because of the similarity in ap- 
pearance of tickets, our bookkeepers 
had to examine them and oftentimes 
interpreted them incorrectly, there- 
by using either (1) the wrong sym- 
bol, (2) a symbol when one should 
not have been used, or (3) no sym- 
bol when one should have been used 
—a situation that was confusing to 
our custmers and detrimental to the 
accurate figuring of service charges. 

To provide positive identification 
of entries and to curtail the time 
formerly spent in examining tickets, 
we now print the appropriate sym- 
bol (or if no symbol is to be used, 
the words “Bkpr’s symbol—NONE”’ ) 
in the upper right-hand corner of 
our internal ticket forms. In print- 
ing the symbols on internal tickets 
we made only a minor change, and 
yet we obtained worthwhile. results. 


Saving 1,000 Man-Hours 


In issuing register checks it has 
been part of our tellers’ procedure to 
impress their identification stamps 
on the customers’ stubs and on the 
bank’s internal register copy. This 
separate operation seemed like a 
waste of effort, and the unnecessary 
procedure became of particular sig- 
nificance when viewed in the light 
of a million register checks a year. 

We are now having a branch 
office or department identification 
number set into each protectograph 
machine so that the number will 
print as part of the impression. 
When this small change is com- 
pleted, we will save the time now 
required to make 2,000,000 rubber- 
stamp impressions each year. 

Tests show that it takes a teller 
between three and four seconds to 
perform the stamping operation. On 
that basis, our annual saving should 
be about 1,000 man-hours. Of even 
greater importance, however, will be 
the faster window service. 
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X-Million Opportunities for 


Better Letter Relations 


WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


Banks have letter relations with their customers and the public 
running into several hundred million contacts a year. Here’s how 
to make the most of them. 


The author has been a frequent contributor to BANK- 
ING for several years, and is currently working on a 
series of articles of which the one that follows is the 
third. He is a widely known authority, teacher, and 
writer on the subject of business correspondence. 


PAGE from the Correspondence Manual of The 
Detroit Bank, Detroit, Michigan, offers a sound, 
realistic approach to bank correspondence: 

Did you ever stop to think how important are the 
letters you write? They are important to you as an 
individual and to the bank you represent. 

A letter is your official, written statement on behalf 
of the bank. It endures forever. Once sent, it cannot 
be retracted or recovered. 

Letters reflect the pride that you take in your job 
and in your bank. The careless letter always discloses 
two careless employees—the person who typed it and 
the person who signed it. Both are responsible for it! 

In business, slipshod methods lead only to disaster, 
both to the person and to the business. Your letter 
takes the bank directly into the homes and offices of 
all addressees. What the recipient thinks of you and 
of your bank may rest solely on the quality of that 
single letter. Make quality count! Make letter perfec- 
tion your aim! 

Every message written on the letterhead of your 
bank has an effect—good or bad—upon its public re- 
lations. The letter with a friendly, human tone helps 
to build goodwill for your institution. The letter that 
sounds pompous and stuffy only seems to confirm the 
old belief that banks are cold-blooded institutions de- 
void of any human element. 

The letters of many banking institutions, unfortun- 
ately, sound as if their writers considered personality 
an unpardonable weakness. Here are excerpts from two 
bank letters in current use: 


It has come to the attention of the writer that you 
are among the new depositors of this bank. You will 
find every modern banking facility employed here to 
assure a highly efficient method of operation. 

* * * 


It is with a feeling of regret that we note you have 


closed your savings account in this bank. Should this 
action on your part be due to any shortcomings of ser- 
vices rendered, it will be appreciated if you will bring 
the matter to the attention of the writer. 


Both of these examples are from letters intended as 
goodwill builders—the first from a “new account” 
message and the second from a “closed account” letter. 
Each message represents a bank that considers cus- 
tomer goodwill important enough to warrant a sys- 
tematic follow-up by mail. But in each case the in- 
vestment in public relations is falling far short of its 
potential value. This situation is duplicated in banks 
all over the nation because poor letters are “muffing” 
good opportunities. 

A marked improvement in the quality of bank public 
relations letters can be achieved through the obser- 
vance of 10 simple rules: 


(1) Personalize each letter by using the reader’s 
name in the salutation. Avoid the stilted Dear Sir or 
Dear Madam and use Dear Mr. Watson or Dear Mrs. 
Brown. 


(2) Practice “word economy” by using simple, direct 
language. Avoid the costly habit of using four or five 
words to do the work of one. 


INSTEAD SAY 
in the near future soon 
due to the fact that because 
at a later date later 
in the event that if 
it is quite probable probably 
at an early date soon 
at the present writing now 


(3) Avoid ’horse-and-buggy” language. The old cor- 
respondence “chestnuts” have no place in modern letter- 
writing. Here are a few examples: 


avail yourself of the opportunity 
enclosed herewith please find 

in this connection please note 

merit your kind attention 

the pleasure of your valued patronage 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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BANKING’S 


Forum in Print 


1952 


e Citation Awards e 


First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix* 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, California 
American Trust Company, San Francisco, California 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, California* 
The Colonial Trust Company, Waterbury, Connecticut 
The Lee County Bank, Fort Myers, Florida* 
American National Bank at Indianapolis, Indiana 
Equitable Trust Company, Baltimore, Maryland* 

Union Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Boatman’s National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
Franklin National Bank, Franklin Square, New York 
The Chase National Bank, New York,.New York 
First Trust & Deposit Company, Syracuse, New York 
Tarrytown National Bank & Trust Company, Tarrytown, New York* 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, Ohio 
City National Bank & Trust Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma* 
Federal National Bank, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Western Saving Fund Society, R@iladelphia, Pennsylvania* 
Providence Institution for Savings, Providence, Rhode Island 
First National Bank in Dallas, Texas* 

Republic National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Texas* 
Second National Bank éf Houston, Texas* 
American State Bank, Lubbock, Texas 
University National Bank, Seattle, Washington 
Cudahy State Bank, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Bank of Montreal, Canada 


Vari 


* Selected by the judges for presentation in BANKING 
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ANK advertising is not only keeping up with the 
times but is making up for lost time. Bankers 
like to feel today that their advertising is under- 

going an historical change, just as basic, let’s say, as 

the change in bank architecture, and for the same 
reason—more effective merchandising of more bank 
services to more people. 

The purpose of BANKING’s “Forum in Print” is to 
tell the world what is happening in this dynamic field 
of selling, by bringing together the newest and the 
best in bank advertising from all over the country dur- 
ing the past year. 

It is easy to recall what bank advertising was like 
a number of years ago. It was probably criticized more 
than it deserved for being dull, unimaginative and in- 
effective, but it deserved plenty. Many critics continue, 
from habit, to make the same comments today, al- 
though even a casual observation of bank advertising 
will show what is happening as a result of the broaden- 
ing of bank services and the increasing competition for 
the minutes and half-minutes of the public’s attention. 

Reflected in bank advertising today is an unmistak- 
able trend toward friendliness and closer relations 
between banks and the family. Strength and safety 
are still a favorite theme but the emphasis today is 
less on the dollars-and-cents angles and more on good- 
will and helpfulness in connection with savings, trust 
services, checking accounts and loans for all purposes. 

Almost 200 banks submitted their best advertising 
ideas (either one or two of them per bank) of the year 
1951. This was approximately double the number in 
last year’s Forum. The exhibits were set up at the 


BANKING’S Annual Forum in Print 


on the Advertising and Sale of Bank Services 


Advertising Club of New York for a period of two days, 
and, for the first time, the public was invited to examine 
the entrants and express its opinion of the best. 
Certificates of award have been given to 27 banks 
whose advertising was considered best by the official 
judges. Although it had been determined to select 25, 


ties required the inclusion of two more. The judges Left 
also indicated which 10 of these 27 should be repre 9 fina 
sented in this month’s BANKING. The entries so chosen 
appear on the pages that follow. They are arranged 
in alphabetical order (as they are on the preceding a 


page) according to state and city. In the limited space 
available it has been possible to present only a small 
example of each exhibit. 


The exhibits were divided into three groups, accord- 
ing to size: those with $25,000,000 deposits and under; 
those with deposits of between $25,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000; and those whose deposits are over $100,000,- 
000. 

BANKING’S group of distinguished judges for this 
Forum were: J. E. Drew, director of public relations, 
Lever Brothers Company; Mrs. Denny Griswold, pub- 
lisher of Public Relations News; Darrell B. Lucas, chair- 
man, Department of Marketing, New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance; John B. 
Mack, Jr., deputy manager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, in charge of the Advertising Department; Howard 
K. Nixon, associate professor of Advertising, The 
Graduate School of Business of Columbia University; 
Thomas J. Ross, member of the firm of Ivy Lee and 
T. J. Ross, public relations consultants; and Frank M. 
Totton, vice-president of Chase National Bank. 


Several of the Forum judges appear in 
the photograph at the left. Standing 
together in the foreground, left, are 
A.B.A. Deputy Manager John B. Mack, 
Jr., and Chase National Bank Vice-presi- 
dent Frank M. Totton. In the center, 
wearing glasses, is Professor Howard K. 
Nixon of Columbia University. Just 
visible behind Mr. Mack is Thomas J. 
Ross, partner in Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross. 
At the right, discussing the exhibits, are 
Lever Brothers’ Public Relations Direc 
tor J. E. Drew and Mrs. Denny Griswold, 
publisher and editor of Public Relations 
News 
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25, 

dges Left: First National Bank of Arizona President Hugh C. Gruwell talks over ranch recipes with authors, after agreeing to 

pre- finance a book on the subject. Right: An Industry-Education Conference at Arizona State College. The bank was a cosponsor 

osen 

nged 

. Below: Staff members Norman E, Miller and Vernon 

ding L, Suter are a two-piano team with a wide reputation An Extra Measure of 

pace in the Southwest 

Community Leadership 

First National Bank of Arizona 

der; 

100,- irsT NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZONA, PHOENIX—one of the 

00,- , = first 10 in last year’s Forum competition, also—enhances 
: — its reputation and builds goodwill through the participation 

this — of its officers and employees, and of the bank itself, in com- 

ions, s gr” munity activities and public projects. 

pub- ’ In addition, during the past year, says Vice-president 

nair- : George V. Christie, “we have concentrated on teaching the 

sity fundamentals of pleasantness to our people. Beginning with 

billboards around the state which say only: “You'll enjoy 

‘ B. dealing with First National Bank of Arizona,’ we have 

cla 4 Ree Sad tried to impress the public through our advertising, and our 

vard E a Ey staff through meetings and example, with the necessity for 

The pleasantness if our bank is to grow.” 

ity; 

and 


M. a Below, left: At the bank’s first TV program. In the center are Presi- 
3 res dent Gruwell (standing, left), Vice-president Christie (seated), and 
TV Station President John Mullins. Below, right: A lobby display 
of bookkeeping equipment, with Vice-president J. H. Brahm, Chief 
Clerk Norman Miller, and Salesman John Frye 
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Sales Campaign 
for a Market 


Bank of America 


HE booklet, Basic California, which is shown 

at the bottom of this page, is a work of art 
as well as a compendium of statistics important 
to out-of-state business men considering California 
as a field of operations. 

Printed in pleasing tones of red, yellow and 
green, it contains drawings, tables, charts and 
text on a variety of subjects—employment, per- 
sonal income, retail trade, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, construction, mineral production, auto 
registration, and banking. 

The pages shown here give charts on Califor- 
nia’s growth and Bank of America’s growth, and 
an introduction to the booklet. 

The advertisement at the right explains Bank 
of America’s part in supporting the state’s 
schools financially. 

It says: “Everywhere in California the great 
resources of this bank are working for the devel- 
opment of communities like your own. Schools and 
other public buildings . . . municipal swimming 
pools and other civic improvements are being 
financed with many millions of Bank of America 
deposit dollars.” 

AGENCY: Charles R. Stuart. 


CALIFORNIA 


170 Million dollars 


invested in their tomorrows! 


Hore statewide branch bonking action—werking for you 
ond your community, building ALL of Colifernia. Mere iso 
bonking service mode porsuble only by progressive pohcies 
vest resources and branch torilities 


‘foun 


Bank of Amecica 


ees 


NATIONAL 


California people are accused (not vathout of being Jimensions of California But when we me and 
hrromec boosters, Asa hawk which has been part and parcel and concentrate on urban and cultivated rural 
of the state's development for nearly half a comury, we areas, we have develuped area somewhat comparable 


plead guilty te a se de inn the facts which parade 


pages. We present the case Calif 


come mation of 


nal er a has many exclusives. ach as in 
national bee of certain crops [hay many lead 
places in Califrrnia approxim exship jositions—as im airctalt production. » strong 


nation’s popultion and jabs, more th 


ineome and trade, better thar at 


end nearty one-tenth of all motor vehicles, thas something 241 million dolar crup placed Californie 4h among 
with which Pecissn men everywhere are concerned he states in 1950, in comparison with Mth a 1940. 


Who, in fact, are these enthusiastic proclaimers for Cali 


fornia? Some ate native sens, but by far the majority of 


them came bere Ly chuwe. Every indacement 
and has contrived wo aitract peaple to Califo 
not only climate, but grevter 


industey amd trade People eaming to 


to uaprove thei: yoxitiows amd condition. this 
we quality of population the « 
While the area of this state is serund largest of ens. about des 

wala is pullichy owned: national forests 


state parks, and the like. A thousand mites 


le, and fren 2 


CALIFORNIA'S 


sT 


TRUST AND SAVINGS 


» New York state or Missouri in size, To first iv 


competder in mumy fields io which other states abso are 


Vigated agricul ss big business, sed 
rent alization of the saute, ALL this creates a 

rable atmosphere in whieh to live asd do things 
A+ the of out presentation, we have ward figure 
available at compilation. Statuttios have 


A 


contractors ond 


MARKET sowed by..... 


at 


meats 


ve cultivation. To ragh high 


a} sed commercial activities means 4 high degree 


of Califarma quickly becomes aware af the 


ified ecomomy of the state. 


im od prodéction and cotten production. 


The pattern of California's growth is like its mountstns 
tooth fashion, steep ascents, hallow 

state's occasional respanse te evelical 
apthrocts are the product af scries of major 

ats leave permaneet impress: discovery 
railroad building, oif dbscovery 


ming out ef date, but the of ( 
unaltered im its broad anpects by 


The California Trend is wpwacd 
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1. Salute to Schools 


Lee County Bank, Fort Myer, Florida 


N order to promote better relations with the local 

schools and to acquaint potential winter visitors 
with the excellence of Fort Myers’ school system, the 
Lee County Bank ran a series of advertisements in 
newspapers, similar to the one shown. Pictures and copy 
described “Florida’s finest high school,” “largest agri- 
cultural class,” a school band, manual training classes, 
school athletics, courses in domestic science, a school 
Pan-American club, and the PTA. 


ty The Bank of Friendly Service 3% 


Let A Savings Account 
Provide Your Good Luck 


Hf you want your luck to be good, visit The 
Lee County Bank and open a savings ac- 
count. By systematically depositing a cer- 
tain part of each allowance or pay check 
you will soon build up a fund that will help 
good luck to come your way. 


tiga’ 
made part of their luck 
by having the money already saved. 


te vy The Bank of FrendySenie 


Lee County: boat dock: ~ith pupils trom idend hemes The werting bus in bechground, ‘shes them te Boece Grande chook 


Only Sea-Going School Bus in the Nation 
Brings Pupils From Lee County Islands 
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2. Savers Can Ignore 
Superstiiion 


NOTHER Lee County Bank ad series had the theme 
exemplified in the copy at the left. Other adver- 
tisements used such superstitions as walking under a 
ladder, using a horseshoe for good luck, breaking a 
wishbone, finding a four-leaf clover, and opening an 
umbrella indoors. Also in this series were thrift ads 
geared to special dates—Hallowe’en, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas. 


4 
aha 
Medere edvestionsl facilities ore available te those in tronsterved trem the lene Schoo! os Principal of the Fart Myers 
every ond commer of County A beet even goes Reach school There ove wa classrooms and lunch sf he 
ot dally to collect ond School. it hes five teechers and 130 pupils 
United board. The present schoo! building was erected in 927 
The first schoo! in Grande was started in in one ‘There Mr. ond Mrs. RW. Sewin teach 23 students, from Senibel 
of private heme. W. W. Truss was the teacher fer the and the first to math qredes 
img wes erected and J. S. Gledney eppomted principal 
harvey 
af 
* Thi i the las? advertisement inthe series on Loe LEE Lith k 
fe theme whe wth them 
. 4 = » 
Miss June Martin doesn't have to worry when « black cat crosses her 
. path. She has « savings eccount at The Lee County Bank to provide her 
good luck. 
pF any friends who were “lucky” 
to find a good bargain or an unusual bus- 
¥ 
Additional 
Safe Deposit Boxes Ap, 
private for af customers If you mend thie N 
LEE 
J 
4 \ 
Fort Myers, Florida 
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All Services 
for l’m a teacher... 


All People EQUITABLE savings pay for 


my vacations 


Equitable Trust Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


named The EQUITABLE 
as executor and trustee 


HIS campaign of the Equitable 
was designed to promote all the 
bank’s services to all the people. 
Each ad was “personalized” with a 
drawing of some occupational type 
-a welder, a housewife, a salesman, 
a businessman, as well as the two ex- 
amples here. Services advertised were 
savings, trust, checking, safe de- 
posit, mortgage loans, auto financ- 
ing, and commercial loans. The cam- 
paign is reported to have drawn 
more comment and better results 
than any previous series by the 
Equitable. 
AGENCY: VanSant, Dugdale & 
Company. 


It's businesslike to consult your bank * 
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No one better than | the uncertabitics of | 4 
care of after I'm naming The Equitable my wd 
lawyer and one of The Equitable’s Trost Ofheers and com 
If vou want the same kind of satisfaction ha 
that expericnced poopte are handling affairs 
discuss voar estate situation with vour lawver am 4 
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The Tarrytowns 


Directors Officers Advisory Board 
PETER F. BLAS! OR. EUGENE SABERSK! . CHAIRMAN OF BOARD ROBERT FROST. CHAIRMAN 
HARRY C. DAVIS EDWARD W. HICKEY . . . PRESIDENT MOREY CARTOON 
HERBERT V.-A. HALL : THEODORE GOLD 

ROBERT A. YERKS . . . VICE PRESIDENT 
EDWARD W. HICKEY MORRIS GOLDBERG 
SEYMOUR LEVY FRANK H. CUREAU . .  VICEPRESIDENT 
HENRY HERMS 
ARTHUR P. HIGGS CASHIER 
DR. EUGENE SABERSKI FRED WARREN 
DR. JAMES A. TAYLOR WALTER F. SMERCAK . . MGR. MTGE. DEPT PAUL WHEATLEY 
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September is always the month for sports, With the World Series and the beginning 
of the football season more athletic action. is seen than any other time of the year. 
Perhaps this was the greatest World Series contest in the history of baseball and 
certainly Bobby Thompson's home run in the last half of the 9th inning in the third 

..geme of the Giants-Dodgers playoff series was one of the outstanding baseball feats 
of any year. The weather around these parts has been near perfect for the last 


month and although overcoat weather is just around the corner no signs of it have 
yet been seen, 


September 2lst + ROBERT K. LENNING of Benedict Ave., WILLIAM G. ADAMS of Spring St., 
and ALEXANDER H. MacFAYDEN of So. Washington St. have enlisted in the Air Force 
for four vears. - CPL. THOMAS E. DUFFY of So. Broadwav is home_on.a 20 dav leave 


A Map, and a 


The Tarrytowns 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 


Newspaper © 


Tarrytown National 
Bank & Trust Company 


I a campaign of “‘public works and 


able novel promotions,” two of the 
the phases carried out during the past 
ple. year were the distribution of an il- 
ha lustrated map of Tarrytown and a 
ype monthly digest newspaper devoted 


1an, to local events and mailed free to 
service men and women of the area. 
The map was given to all new 


de- residents and to those old residents 
anc- who requested it. Framed copies 
am- were given to village halls, schools, 
awn 


and other public institutions, and 
several business organizations pur- 
the chased them. 

In explaining to servicemen, by 
means of an enclosure, that the 
Newsette was free, the bank said, 
with unique frankness: “Don’t worry 
about the cost—we’ll take it out of 


you (at 6%)—when you return! 
Good luck!” 
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An Appeal to 
‘Rugged Individualism”’ 


City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City 


HIS program of a second-time Forum winner used 

the theme, “Money Makes Money,” as its keynote. 
Its purpose: to sell thrift, encourage systematic saving, 
curb inflation, obtain new accounts, and sell chartered 
banking. 


Meith as little as $1..., to save a definite 
ly. City National's “Money Makes - 
bf systematic saving will help you save 
Enlarging on its theme, the bank explained that 
people with ready cash are in a position to take advan- 
tage of money-making and money-saving opportunities. 
Saving is not always easy, the bank admitted, but a 
person can do almost anything he wants to do, espe- 


cially if he has a goal. A goal of $1,000 was suggested 
Cita —become a thousandaire.”’ 

bw a Two of the TV pictures are reproduced at the top 
: of the page. They represent the triumph of the suc- 

cessful “thousandaire.” 
The ad above was part of another series of City 
National, aimed at getting scarce pennies back into 

circulation. 


AGENCY: Advertising Service Company. 
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Purposeful 
Saving 


Western Saving Fund Society 
of Philadelphia 


NOTHER thrift campaign was this one 
carried on in the Philadelphia area. It 
had two objectives, according to the bank: 
“(1) To. promote saving in general by 
presenting, in easily understood terms, the 
proposition that saving contributes much to 
the security and welfare of both the indi- 
vidual and the community. The particular 
facet of saving stressed was ‘saving for a 
purpose,’ rather than saving because of 
acquisitiveness. 

“(2) To promote saving in this particu- 
lar institution, thereby increasing the num- 
ber of new accounts and the total amount 
of savings in existing accounts.” 

The ads were designed around the slogan, 
“Wishing won’t do it . . . saving will.” The 
two ads shown are typical of the series. 


THE WESTERN SAVING FUND SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA 


A new car for carefree summer use is not only a 
pleasure, but often plain common sense. Cars cost 
money, of course. The surest way to provide a 
fund for your new car is to come in—start sav- 
ing regularly — start saving now. 


THE 
Western = 


Tune in 

Western’s Weatherman 

Mondays thru Fridays 

INCORPORATED 1847 at 6:25 P.M. on WCAU-Radio, 
and 


WCAU-Television, Channel $10, 
6:30 P. M., Mondays thru Fridays 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Aecent on 
Opportunity 


First National Bank 
In Dallas 


— programs submitted by this 
Forum winner involved the 
word “opportunity.” 

In one case it was an opportunity 
for employment applicants to find 
jobs and for employers to make 
their available jobs known to pos- 
sible applicants. This was the locally 
produced TV show called ‘Oppor- 
tunity Knocks.” 

The other was a series of adver- 
tisements aimed at creating an op- 
portunity for the bank. The slogan 
used was “Give us an opportunity 
to say ... Yes.” The character- 
istic little silhouette of two men 
shaking hands across a desk, plus 
the slogan, appeared in most of the 
bank’s advertising, regardless of the 
service discussed in the ad. 

AGENCY: Rogers & Smith. 


Below, left: Professor William W. 
Finlay, head of the Management Engin- 
eering Department, Southern Methodist 
University, is program moderator. Be- 
low, right, James L. Cabiniss, placement 
manager, Texas Unemployment Commis- 
sion, and Mrs. Henrietta Koons, chair- 
man, Personnel Association of the South- 
west, and personnel director for the 
RFC, form a typical panel 


PROF. FINLAY 


Give us an 


“opportunity to say... 


76th Year of Dependable Personal Service 


FIRST NATIONAL 
NK 


MEMBER 


DE 


R 


A 


IN DALLAS 
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Service oO yf HE effective idea of Republic National was a program consisting of a 
monthly “package” (newspaper, radio, blotters, easels, enclosures, bill- 
boards) devoted to the same service or theme, all media being coordinated 
the M onth for the maximum impact. 
Some of the services promoted in this way were checking accounts, 
savings, and Christmas Club. Typical family illustrations were used and the 
copy was “down-to-earth” and conversationl in tone. 


50 50 
Convenient, 


POSIT-by-MAIL 


_ Use our special Bank-by-Mail envelopes for your 


Republic National 
Bank, Chicago 


deposits... already stamped and addressed. 


ASK YOUR TELLER FOR ONE... NOW! 
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The Whole World Looks Brighter 


when your financial problem is sélved PEOPLE 


The Seeond National 


Helping Trustworthy People Solve Bank of Houston 


Financial Problems Is One of the Most 
Pleasant Functions of Second National 


Wf you are worried by a financial “emergency” — faced with 


that people are inter. 
eccumolated hills, unexpected expenses or the need for fande ested in people, Second National 
ments with attention-arresting draw. 


Here in friendly, dignified surroundings, 


you are served by cooperative men and i — 

women. Bere it is our rove to make ange of eople. ° 

leans to thousands of ‘eet worthy While the bank advertised all of 
people every year. ere, in ition 4 

you get the its services in this way, major em- 
it of low hank interest rates, wit 

eapapesens terms to meet your individual phasis was given to personal loans, 


commercial accounts and loans, and 


Our Personal Loan 


correspondent bank service. 1 
Lifelike drawings of people were § 
used in every case. 
12:30 P.M.) Media used were newspapers, bill. § Mi 
boards, and business publications, lis] 
te the Southwest” supplemented by folders, window and Ad 
lobby displays, blotters, matches, § + 
and so forth. fes 
Thus, one of the oldest ideas in ! 
advertising, excellently and force- qu 
fully used, resulted in marked § 
growth in the departments espe § % 
cially emphasized in this campaign. 
AGENCY: Gano, Bachrodt, Ed- ou 
wards, Inc. on 
pr 
in 
SECONE NATIONAL ( 
Main at Rusk—Capital ond Surplus Ten Million Dollars—Member F.D.1.C. ~ BANK OF HOUSTON 
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KING 


Market Research 


for Bank Services 


The following article is the second 
and final one taken from a study by 
Dr. COWAN which appeared in the 
Michigan Business Review, pub- 
lished by the School of Business 
Administration of the University of 
Michigan, where the author is Pro- 
fessor of Marketing. 

Last month Dr. CowaAn listed 
questions which research may help 
to answer in connection with efforts 
at more productive selling. 

The author formerly headed his 
own firm of economic and market 
analysts in Cleveland. He is a past 
president of the American Market- 
ing Association. 


ORRELATION for measuring mar- 
. ket potentials by areas is a 

method of market research 
available and useful to bank man- 
agement. By this method, statistical 
information, such as population, in- 
come, payrolls, and so forth, in 
counties, cities, and parts of cities 
may be developed from dependable 
sources such as the United States 
Census, and then correlated with 
the bank’s corresponding regional 
records of activity for different de- 
partments. In this manner, mea- 
sures of the effects of diverse mar- 
keting conditions on the distribution 
of bank volume may be obtained. By 
combining them, potentials may be 
set up and regional performance 
may be measured. Also, opportuni- 
ties for extension and better dis- 
tribution of selling effort may be 
found. 

A local bank may tabulate its 
deposits by geographic areas, or 
census tracts, and learn much by 
this kind of analysis. In determin- 
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ing whether and where to establish 
new branch offices, this information, 
coupled with that obained by special 
surveys in the areas under consid- 
eration, will do much to remove the 
risks attached to such decisions. 
The cost of one branch failure, both 
tangible and intangible, will pay the 
expense entailed in market research 
to determine in advance whether the 
extension of the bank’s facilities in 
that location should have been made. 

Distribution cost analysis may 
also be applied to different types of 
customers, bank departments, and 
branch banks in order to determine 
where profits are being earned and 
where costs are out of line with 
earnings. Examined by these meth- 
ods, some customers and banking 
activities are found to be more prof- 
itable than others, and losses in per- 
forming various services are re- 
vealed which have been covered up 
in the general bank records. This 
information is valuable in enabling 
management to adopt policies and 
to take specific steps for improving 
profits. 


Useful Studies 


Studies of time and methods of 
bank representatives and advertis- 
ing are worth while. Among a bank’s 
representatives, there is need for 
careful study of the use made of 
their time and their methods of 
contacting customers and prospects. 
The purpose is not, in any sense, to 
police their activities but rather to 
enable them to do an effective job. 
In selling commodities, there are 
wide variations in the time required 
to cover different areas and differ- 
ent types of customers, and to sell 


different products. Sometimes travel 
time may be reduced. Not infre- 
quently a salesman may be imposed 
upon and kept waiting to see a cus- 
tomer or prospect. Sometimes too 
much time is spent in making re- 
ports. Studies show that actual time 
spent in selling customers ranges be- 
tween 15 and 45 percent, yet this is 
what the salesman is hired to do. 
The same general patterns apply to 
the activities of the bank salesman, 
no matter whether he meets custom- 
ers outside or inside the bank. The 
facts enable management to develop 
plans for increasing the salesmen’s 
selling time. 

It is essential also to study how 
the limited selling time of the bank 
representative may be used more 
effectively in selling the bank’s ser- 
vices. Usually the ineffective sales- 
man takes more time than the good 
salesman. Studies show that there 
are a few all-important methods in 
getting business, and that results 
vary according to the proportions in 
which they are used. The fact is 
that usually these effective methods 
are used to such a small extent that 
there is great need for developing 
them and educating representatives 
to use them.. 

By similar appropriate studies, 
the effectiveness of advertising ap- 
peals may be measured and the use 
of advertising coordinated with sell- 
ing effort. 

Who should do marketing re- 
search for banks? The important 
tasks already outlined indicate 
clearly that he is probably not the 
handy man without definite assign- 
ment or the clerk with a flair for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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Wane banks find the “keep-everything” method of rec- 
ords handling burdensome and feel the need to be rid of 
some of their records, there are two common types of books 
and records legislation which can be enacted to help them 
out and one which can be a hindrance. The following tables 
show where such laws were in force as of Dec. 31, 1951. 


I 


“Microfilm legislation,” so-called, is designed to give 
photographic copies of records the same legal force and 
effect as original records, so that they may take the place 
of records destroyed by war or other calamity, or destroyed 
intentionally in order to save space. Such laws have now 
been enacted in 42 states, Alaska and Hawaii, while a new 
Federal law now permits use of photographic copies of 
records in the Federal courts. In the following list, those 
statutes marked* apply specifically to bank records; of 
these the following statutes have provisions similar to those 
of the Model State Banking Code: Alaska ¢.129, Arizona 
c.62, Kansas §.B.74, New Mexico H.B.54, North Carolina 


c.166, Vermont H.B.129. The remaining apply to business 
records generally. 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 

KANSAS 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA! 
NEBRASKA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK? 
NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS? 

UTAH 

VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
UNITED STATES 


L. ’51, No. 23 
L. ¢.22, ¢.129* §2.115 
L. ’ol, ¢.62 
Stat. Ann. (1947) §§16-501—16-504 
L. ’61, ¢.346 
Gen. Stat. (1949) §§8887-8889 
. S.B.269 
. "51, H.B.229*, S.B.410 
. No. 540 
. 51, No. 104 
¢.178 
L. ’51, H.B.740 
Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) §§2-1649—2-1651 
Code Ann. (1949) §528A; L. ’51, H.B.36 
L. S.B.74* 
L. ’50, No. 146* 
Code Ann. (1947 Supp.) Art. 35, §68; L. ’51, ¢.77 
Laws Ann. (1949 Supp.) ¢.233, §§77, 79A*, 79D 
Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) §27.902(1) 
L. °51, ¢.125 
Rev. Stat. Ann. (1950 Supp.) §§1880.1—1880.3 . 
L. ’51, S.B.48* 
L. ’49, c.10*; L. °51, L.B.386 
L. ’51, ¢.76 
Stat. Ann. (1950 Supp.) §§2:98-27.1*%; 17:9A-247 
and 248*; L. ’61, c.266 
L. ’51, H.B.64* 
Banking Law Ann. (1950) §256* 
Gen. Stat. (1949 Supp.) §53-58*; L. ’51, ¢.166*, 
c.262 
L. ’51, H.B.534 
Gen. Code Ann. (1949 Supp.) §§12102-23a, 710-118 
L. ’51, S.B.169 
L. °49, ¢.74 
L. ’51, S.B.123* 
L. °48, ¢c.2087 
L. °48, No. 1193 
Code (1939) §36.1003 
Code Ann. (1949 Supp.) §§9773.12, 9773.13 
Stat. (1948) Art. 342-113* 
L. H.B.31 
L. ’51, H.B.129* 
Code Ann. (1950 Supp.) §§8-279.1, 8-279.2 
Rev. Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) §§1257-4—1257-6 
Code Ann. (1949) §3190(1)* 
L. ’51, ¢.389*, ¢.284 
P.L. 129, 82nd Congress, 1st Sess., 1951 


1 Montana makes photo copies secondary, not primary, evidence. 

The New York law applies to savings bank records only. 

®The Texas law merely permits banks to retain “facsimiles,” includ- 
ing microfilms of original records, during a statutory ten year period. 
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Books and Records 


Legislation 


Il 


The A.B.A.-recommended Final Adjustment of State. 
ments of Account statute provides that if a depositor does 
not object to a statement of his account for five years after 
it is rendered it will be presumed correct and he will be 
barred from questioning its correctness. The statute thus 
makes it unnecessary thereafter to retain records to sup- 
port the account as stated. It may be seen from the fol- 
lowing list of enactments that several of the 17 jurisdic- 
tions which have passed it have modified the recommended 
time limit. 

Alabama L.’43, No. 128 

Alaska L.’51, ¢.129 §3.109 

Arizona Code Ann. (1949 Supp.) §51-530 
Connecticut Gen. Stat. (1949) §5798 

Florida Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) §653.85 

Idaho Code Ann. (1948) §26-1015 

Indiana Stat. Ann. (1950) §18-2001(d) 
Louisiana Gen. Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) §§673.4, 673.5 
Maine L.’49, C.57 

New Jersey L. ’51, C.166 

New Mexico Stat. Ann. (1941) §50-1010 

North Carolina Gen. Stat. (1943) §53-75 
Oklahoma Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) Tit. 6, §118s 
Pennsylvania L.’51, S.B. 123 

Texas Stat. (1948) Arts. 342-707, 5527 

Utah Code Ann. (1943) §7-3-53 

Wisconsin Stat. (1947) §220.196 


Laws which require the retention of bank records for a 
specific number of years tend to increase rather than di- 
minish accumulations of records. Therefore, the A.B.A. 
Committee on State Legislation has suggested that, where 
states desire to enact such legislation, they follow the pro- 
visions of the Model State Banking Code, permitting the 
bank commissioner to fix different retention periods for 
different types of records, rather than adopt one arbitrary 
period for all records. It may be seen in the table below 


that five of the 22 jurisdictions which have retention laws 
now take this realistic approach. 


Five years 
Five years 
Six months 
Seven years 
Three years 
Three years 
Six years 
Five years 
Six years 
Six years 
Five years 
Five years 
Five years 
Seven years 
Four years 
Six months 
Five years 


Alaska L.’51, ¢.129 §2.115 
Florida L.’51 H.B.227 
Hawaii L.’51, No. 103 


Fixed by bank dept. 
Ten years! 

Ten years! or as 
fixed by bank dept. 
Fixed by bank dept. 
Eleven years! 

Six years 

Ten years' 

Six years 

Eleven years’ 

Six years' 

$17 :9A-247 ;Six years 


Indiana Stat. Ann. (1950) §§18-515—18-520 

Iowa L. ’47, ¢.268 

Maine L.’49, ¢.57 

Mississippi Code Ann. (1948 Supp.) §5278-01 

Missouri Rev. Stat. Ann. (1943) §§7987, 8067 

Montana L.’51, S.B.43 

Nebraska L.’49, ¢c.10; L.’51, L.B.290 

New Jersey Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) 
17 :9A-248 

New Mexico L.’51, H.B.54 

New York Banking Law (1950) §128 

North Carolina L.’51, c.166 

North Dakota L.’49, ¢.109 Six years! 

Ohio Code Ann. (1949 Supp.) §710-118 Six years 

Oklahoma Stat. Ann. (1949 Supp.) Tit. 6, §276.1, 276.2Five years’ 

Pennsylvania L.’51, S.B.123 Seven years 

Tennessee Code Ann. (1949 Supp.) §5921.2? Six years 

Texas Stat. (1948) Art. 342-113 Ten years 

West Virginia Code Ann. (1949) §3189, 3190(1) Six years 

Wisconsin Stat. (1947) §220.28 When “obsolete” 


Fixed by bank dept. 
Six years 
Fixed by bank dept. 


1 The retention period commences on the January 1 next following th 
making of the record. 


2 The Tennessee law applies only to unclaimed cancelled checks. 
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CHASE SERVICES- the 
the Coch.! 


SERVICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Every hour of the day through its branches, representatives 
and thousands of overseas banking connections, the facilities 
of the Chase are being employed in the service of 


correspondents throughout the country. 


Chase serves you around the world ... around the clock. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


March 1952 


Credit information 


Around-the-clock mail 
pick-up 


Quick collection of items 


Participation in 
local loans unth 
correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of security 
orders 


Analyses of investment 


portfolios 
Safekeefrng of securities 
Full foreign services 


Many personal services 
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The North Dakota Bankers Association member banks awarded short course in agriculture scholarships to 56 young farmers 
attending the first short course session at the North Dakota Agricultural College. In addition, 42 nonsponsored farmers 
attended the course. The NDBA gave a banquet to the entire class on January 24. Front row, left to right, Instructor William 
Guy, Short Course Director Peder Nystuen; Dean H. L. Walster; NDBA Secretary C. C. Wattam; Harris Sorenson, agricultural 
agent, Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., Fargo, and chairman, short course committee. (See story on page 76, September 
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News for Country Bankers 


This news of country banking was 
compiled by Mary B. LEACH of 
BANKING’S staff. 


New Forestry Manual Ready 


HE new guidebook, Trees and 
Bank <Accounts—A Forestry 


Manual for Banks, prepared by 
the Forestry Committee of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
Agricultural Commission and re- 
leased last month, sets forth the 
situation calling for attention, ex- 
amines the possibilities for doing 
something about it, names the 
forestry agencies available to lend 
a hand, tells what can be done and 
what banks are doing in this field. 

The manual suggests that banks, 
as a basis on which to start, make a 
brief survey of the woodlands in 
their trade area, which would in- 
clude the local wood-using indus- 
tries, and their dependence upon 
each other. 

The manual also discusses under 
the heading “What Can Be Done” 
these topics: Forest Management, 
Utilizing Idle Acres, Forest Protec- 
tion, Forest Credit, Forest Insur- 
ance, and Forest Taxation. It sug- 
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gests that banks be on the alert to: 

(1) Discuss with farmers who 
own forest or woodlands how bene- 
fits of prevailing tax laws may be 
made available to them. 

(2) Arrange meetings where 
forest and forest-industry problems 
may be discussed. 

(3) Plan tours or field trips to 
demonstration plots, nurseries, well- 
managed operations and wood-using 
industries. 

(4) Encourage farm youth groups 
in their forest conservation projects 
by recognizing achievements and 
attending their meetings. 

(5) Encourage industries to 
utilize local wood products. 

(6) Participate in and support 
local ‘Keep Green’ programs. 

(7) Place effective forestry and 
forest products exhibits in bank 
lobbies, windows, and other prom- 
inent places. 

(8) Distribute forestry leaflets 
and stuffers with bank statements, 
particularly to local timber and 
woodlot owners. 

(9) Watermark, print checks, or 
use metered postage slogans with a 
forestry message. 


(10) Feature forestry conserva- 
tion in advertisements, radio, and 
TV programs. 

Under the heading “What Some 
Banks Are Doing” mention was 
made of bank-supported projects in 
a number of states. 

“The private owners of small 
woodland acreages will largely de- 
termine the future of America’s 
forests,” concludes the manual. “By 
carrying out some of the sugges- 
tions mentioned, banks can assist 
greatly in developing the produc- 
tivity of privately owned forest 
lands. They have an opportunity, 
and to some degree an obligation, 
to preserve and promote our forests 
as one of the few renewable basic 
natural resources.” 

The Forestry Manual is the cul- 
mination of two year’s of study and 
investigation of the subject by the 
Committee, which is headed by 
George G. Ware, president of the 
First National Bank of Leesburg, 
Florida. Mr. Ware was in the fore- 
front in the development of the 
Florida Bankers Association’s for- 
estry program, which is now in full 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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‘Bank Roll BALES 


SEAL IN MORE LEAVES 


The “rolled-in’’ green leaves of rolled bales 
set a new value-standard for hay. 


Like the curved surface of a Quonset 
roof, the outer stems of rolled bales turn 
moisture and rain, protecting the sealed-in 
layers beneath. 


They’re bales that can take rough han- 
dling, too. They elevate, load and store com- 
pactly, without buckling or breaking. 


And they’re easy to handle. They can be 
unrolled down the feedway or simply fed 
whole. Weather-resistant, they are perfect 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


ROTO-BALER 


BALE LOADER 


ROTO-BALER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


March 1952 


for outdoor feeding. 


It’s sound economics for a farmer to 
have his own ROTO-BALER, ready to roll 
when hay is cured just right. Proper financ- 
ing for such an important investment is a 
service well and profitably rendered by the 
local bank. 


* * * 


This beats loading bales by hand! The Allis- 
Chalmers Bale Loader attaches minutes-quick 
to the WD, WC or C Tractors. Picks up rolled 
bales lying at any angle. A sturdy, economical, 
durable loader. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


swing and producing excellent re- 
sults, 

In addition to Mr. Ware, mem- 
bers of the Forestry Committee are: 
M. E. Cooper, president, Bank of 
Wiggins, Mississippi; E. C. Hirst, 
president, First National Bank, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire; Edison Hob- 
stetter, president, Pomeroy (Ohio) 
National Bank; J. Harold Irvine, 
president, First National Bank, Leb- 


# anon, Oregon; and Dr. Van B. Hart, 


professor of farm management, New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

W. W. Campbell, president of the 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 
Forrest City, is chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission. 

One copy of the manual is avail- 
able to each member bank. 


Free “Keep Green” Ads 


T isn’t often that you get some- 

thing for nothing these days; 
however, here’s an exception. A re- 
cent booklet illustrating 28 different 
free forestry advertisement mats 
published by the American Forestry 
Products Industries, Inc., is avail- 
able without charge to banks in- 
terested in educating the public in 
the prevention of forest fires, de- 
veloping a wholesome respect for the 
value of timber, and support for the 
Keep America Green program. 

These advertisements are effec- 
tively illustrated and are available 


One of the American Forestry’s attrac- 
tive ads 


COMPANY NAME) 


Glen Zinn, cashier, Farmers and Merchants National Bank, Morgantown, and chair. 


man agricultural committee, West Virginia Bankers Association, right, preseny 


awards to winners 
in a statewide 
speaking contest, 
the theme of 
which was, “My 
Soil Conservation 
District.” First 
place winner 
James A. Loch- 
ard, of Pleasant 
Dale, second from 
right, won a cash 
award of $75, 
plus a trip to 
Cleveland to com- 
pete in a national 
contest. Other 
winners received 
$50 and $25, re- 
spectively 


in mat sizes ranging from one- to 
four-columns. Space is provided for 
the signature of the bank or other 
group making use of the ads. 

This American Forestry booklet 
also illustrates “Keep Green” seals 
for each of the 48 states, with the 
legend and outline map individual- 
ized for each state. There is also a 
seal with the legend “Keep America 
Green” which includes an outline 
map of the U. S. A. A mat of the 
appropriate seal is furnished with 
each order for the advertisements. 

Another free service offered by 
American Forestry is a monthly 
cartoon feature in mat form, en- 
titled “Our Great America.” This 
also includes a plug for forestry 
conservation. 

For further information write to 
American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1319 18th Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


$100 for Forestry Arsonist 


NOTHER state association — this 
time the Rhode Island Bankers 
Association —is offering a $100 
award for the arrest and conviction 
of anyone setting a forest fire with- 
in that state. 

By this action, the RIBA is em- 
phasizing the importance of the work 
being done by the Rhode Island 
Forestry Conservation Council, 
whose objective is to conserve and 
improve the state’s woodlands. 

Florida Bankers Association has 
a fund for similar purposes. 


Bank Donates Farm 


N 82-acre farm on the edge of 
Marshall, Missouri, has been 
presented by the Wood & Houston 
Bank to the vocational agricultural 


class at the Marshall High School 
for experimental and demonstration 
purposes. 

“While the financial returns from 
an operation such as is planned for 
this farm,” said Instructor Morton 
Craig, “naturally are not expected 
te be as great as they would be from 
regular farm operation, the pro- 
gram being set up is expected more 
than to pay its way.” 

The board of education approved 
acceptance of the gift and has agreed 
to advance the class the necessary 
money for the first year’s operation. 
The question of machinery is yet to 
be worked out. 


Yale U's Conservation Study 


ANKS in agricultural communi- 
ties in every section of the 
United States will be approached 
within the next few weeks by super- 
visors of soil conservation districts 
to answer questions on the financ- 
ing of soil conservation proposed by 
Yale University. The University has 
embarked on a long range conserva- 
tion program under the direction of 
Roger D. Hale and has solicited the 
cooperation of banks through the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 

This move is welcomed by the 
Agricultural Commission because 
every step in this direction very defi- 
nitely helps the private banking in- 
stitutions to furnish better credit to 
the farmers and to that extent re- 
duces the necessity of Federal credit 
facilities. 

A questionnaire is now being pre- 
pared which will be sent to super- 
visors of soil conservation in every 
state. An advance copy of the ques- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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NATIONAL HOMES tead in VARIETY 


... another reason why National Homes Mortgages 


are Sound Investments 


NATIONAL offers more floor plans, a greater 
choice of exteriors, than any other producer of 
homes. Even in large projects, each family can 
have a home of real individuality. This adds to 
the resale value of National Homes. They are 
first in quality, too. From every angle these 
smart, well-built, universally popular homes are 


today’s outstanding source of sound investments. 


“National Homes prefabricated panels 
and structural parts are commended 
by Parents’ Magazine as advertised 
therein.” And recommended by over 
36,000 delighted owners! 
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NATION’S LARGEST PRODUCERS 
OF PREFABRICATED HOMES 


HOMES 
CORPORATION, Lafayette, Ind. 


EASTERN PLANT: HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) 


tionnaire will not be available to 
agricultural lenders in order that 
the answers to be obtained will be 
spontaneous and factual. 

According to Mr. Hale, the pro- 
posed survey will be made to find 
out “how much credit institutions 
are exerting their influence to en- 
courage good conservation practices 
upon the land.” 

In general, the survey questions 
will be along the following line: “‘To 
what extent does the country banker 
require correct land practices in or- 
der to conserve the fertility that is 
the real source of value in his farm 
land collateral? Does he demand 
modern land management as part 
of the loan agreement? Does he un- 
derstand that repairs to the land 
are more vital to the soundness of 
the loan than repairs to the barn or 
tractor? Does he use the readily 
available technical help within his 
soil conservation district to aid him 
with these problems?” 

It is estimated there are 2,300 soil 
conservation districts in the United 
States and that there are between 
six and seven banks in each district. 
The questionnaires representing the 
answers of each bank will be an- 
alyzed, coordinated, and worked up 
into a final report by the Yale Con- 
servation Program. 


$1,000 Pasture Award 


Nap Covey, vice-president, Polk 

e County Bank, Bolivar, Missouri, 
has announced that his bank will 
donate $1,000 in cash awards to 
Polk County farmers for the best 
permanent pasture improvement 
seeded in 1952. The $1,000 pasture 
improvement contest is sponsored 
by the bank in cooperation with the 
Polk County Agricultural Extension 
Association, who will direct the con- 
test, and the Bolivar Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Awards will be made on a town- 
ship basis and will be directed by 
the Extension board members. A $50 
award will be made in each town- 
ship and a $100 grand award for 
Polk County for the best job done 
in establishing a permanent pasture 
of legumes and grasses—of either 
spring or fall seeding. 

A minimum seeding of three acres 
will be required of all entrants. 
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Erle Cocke Accepts Post 


RLE COCKE, president of the Ful- 

ton National Bank of Atlanta, 
has accepted appointment to the 
board of directors of The American 
Forestry Association. 

Mr. Cocke has been especially ac- 
tive in Georgia’s reforestation ac- 
tivities and helped stimulate interest 
on the part of 250 bankers in pur- 
chasing mechanical tree planters for 
free use by farmers. 


Pictures Get Business 


COUPLE of banks at Frankford, 

Indiana, are staging what might 
be called “a battle of pictures,” says 
Farm Journal. 

One bank sports a great big mural 
made of enlarged color photographs 
of crops and livestock in the county. 
The whole thing is in the shape of 
the county, showing township lines 
and towns. It’s a beauty! 

Right across the square the other 
bank has a pair of wall screens on 
which constantly changing color 
photographs of local scenes and 
events are flashed. And they’re 
beauties, too! 

The big idea is that these two 
banks are interested in building 
goodwill, boosting their community, 
and in getting business. They ap- 
preciate how important farmers are. 

(The two banks referred to are 
the Clinton County Bank and Trust 
Company and The Farmers Bank.) 


Farm Department Manager 


HENSON, assistant vice- 
president of The Bank of Ashe- 
ville, Asheville, North Carolina, has 
been named manager of the bank’s 
new farm department. 

In announcing the appointment, 
President Philip Woollcott said that 
tobacco production and the raising 


At annual meet- 
ing of Lee County 
Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, Brown 
Austin, exec. vice- 
president, The 
Lee County Bank, 
Fort Myers, Fila., 
center, presents 
Florida Bankers 
Association certif- 
icates of award 
for outstanding 
soil conservation 
achievements 


and marketing of chickens and eggs 
have grown to such large propor. 
tions in the country and surround. 
ing area that more specialized bank. 
ing services are needed to finance 
the large volume of business ip. 
volved. 

The Bank of Asheville has been 
active in financing agriculture for 
some years and recently has at- 
tracted the attention of farm ip. 
terests through its silo building 
program. A set of steel silo forms 
has been furnished to Buncombe 
County farmers free of charge for 
the construction of concrete silos, 
By using their own labor with thege 
forms, farmers have been able to 
build silos for apout half their or- 
dinary cost. 


Outside Man Serves Two Banks 


wo Illinois banks that individu- 

ally don’t have need for full time 
farm representatives have combined 
forces and engaged a-man to repre- 
sent both. The institutions are the 
Bank of Benton and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Zeigler. 

George H. Cockrum, formerly a 
vocational agricultural instructor in 
the community, took over the farm 
relations work for the two banks 
early this year. During his eight 
years of teaching work he has been 
actively identified with all phases of 
agricultural development. 

The appointment was announced 
by F. Guy Hitt, president and chair- 
man, respectively, of the two banks. 


Financing Needs High 


6s Tr appears that the financial re- 
quirements of agriculture will 
increase further in 1952,” says 
Farm Outlook for 1952, published 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, Copies on request. 
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TO BE ON THE LEVEL 
They Go Crooked 


@ Which way would you rather drive—to steer 
along a level, gently curving road, or shift gears 
to go up-hill and down-dale? Which way would 
you cover more miles per day, get more miles 
per gallon? 

Make it acres instead of miles, and you see 
how farmers profit from the day they start farm- 
ing on the contour—why they wouldn’t think 
of going back to the old way, once they have 
made the change. Besides the time they gain and 
the fuel they save, they get increased yields— 
sometimes as much as 50 per cent more. 

Yet all these immediate gains are only inci- 
dental to the thing of —_ concern to banks. 
That is protection of soil from erosion and 
preservation of permanent land values, both as 
security and as the source of community pros- 
perity. 

For all its rewards, contour farming lags in 
adoption. Habits are hard to change. To inform 
and inspire farmers is the purpose of the book- 
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let “Level Farming on Sloping Fields” and the 
full-color sound movie of the same name. They 
portray methods worked out by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, state extension services, etc., 
and urge farmers to get technical counsel from 
these agencies. 

Let us send you a sample of this booklet, or 
a supply if you can put it to good use. Let us 
mention, too, our belief and our policy—that 
the financing of farm machinery sales is logical 
business for local financial institutions. 


CASE 


FULL-COLOR MOVIES 


Motion picture films with sound are available in 16 
mm. size for showing to schools, civic groups, farmer 
meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the subjects 
are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send 
for latest edition of ‘Visual Education Materials”—a 
catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 
Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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The author is president of the 
First National Bank of Canton, New 
York, and chairman of the Tellers’ 
Do’s and Don’t’s Committee of the 
A.B.A.’s Country Bank Operations 
Commission. 


oO help solve some of the bank 

management problems which 

have become more urgent with- 
in the past few years, particularly 
in the smaller banks, the Country 
Bank Operations Commission of the 
American Bankers Association has 
prepared a new guidebook, Bank 
Tellers’ Do’s and Dont’s, one copy of 
which will be mailed to each member 
bank around March 24. 

A multitude of teller operating 
procedures are covered in this 
guidebook. Chapter titles, which 
only hint at its inclusiveness, cover: 
Customer and Employee Relations; 
Handling Cash; Opening and Clos- 
ing Checking Accounts; Paying and 
Receiving; Safe Deposit Operations; 
Savings Accounts; and Definitions 
of Banking Terms. 

In general, the material is treated 
in the manner followed in this 
“Powers of Attorney” sample: 

“po 

“Ascertain from an officer that 
powers of attorney are in the bank’s 
files and that such powers are be- 
ing complied with before cashing 
checks signed by people who claim 
to have such powers. 

“DON’T 

“Recognize a power of attorney 
if the grantor of the power has died 
or become insane.” 


Bank Tellers’ Do’s and Don't’s 


RALPH H. MICHAELS 


It is estimated that at least 75 
percent of the average bank’s con- 
tacts with the public are made by 
tellers. The new customer, coming 
in to transact his first business, ex- 
pects the person he meets across 
the teller’s counter to “know all the 
answers,” and to be representative 
of the bank in appearance, efficiency, 
and desire to please. 

We must remember that the grow- 
ing volume of bank business carries 
with it greater risks. The risk of 
loss through errors, carelessness, 
and lack of experience is greater in 
teller work than elesewhere in the 
bank, because mistakes and losses 
there often cannot be rectified or 
retrieved. 


Keener Competition 


Also, competition is becoming 
keener, not only among banks, but 
also from other agencies. Socialized 
banking has made great strides 
abroad, and public polls show that 
many people in our own country 
think they would fare better with 
government-owned banks. It is felt 
that more emphasis on better public 
relations by the thousands of pri- 
vately owned banks, backed by more 
widely used and more efficient ser- 
vice to the public, is the best means 
of answering the critics of our 
banking system. The place to begin, 
obviously, is where the largest share 
of public contacts are made—at the 
teller wicket. 

New faces are appearing inside 
teller wickets with increasing fre- 
quency, as military and industrial 


The Do’s and 
Don’t’s committee 
meets in Chicago 
to put the finish- 
ing touches on the 
manual. Clock- 
wise, N. Suttle 
Roberts, Corsi- 
eana, Texas; W. 
M. Willy, Madi- 
son, S. D.; Mr. 
Michaels; George 
R. Amy, A.B.A. 
deputy manager; 
Maurice H. Kirby, 
Henderson, Ky.; 
and Henry M. 
Sommers, A.B.A. 
assistant general 
counsel 


If the reader of this article does 
not see a copy of Bank Tellers’ 
Do’s and Don’t’s around his bank 
around April 1, it may be that 
his bank’s copy has been buried 
on an Officer’s desk. Additional 


copies ‘can be obtained from the 
Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


establishments draw from banks to 
meet their personnel requirements. 
A bank officer of long experience is 
likely to forget how unfamiliar the 
usual banking terms and practices 
often are to these beginners. And 
even experienced tellers frequently 
have need of a ready source of well- 
indexed information on unusual and 
troublesome questions. The Com- 
mission agreed that a practical aid 
in accelerating training and provid- 
ing sound reference material would 
fill a present and growing need. 


B ANKERS are becoming more aware 
of the importance of a banking asset 
which is not shown on the balance 
sheet—the personnel of the bank. 
Bank management in some cases has 
actually been driven into keener ap- 
preciation of this factor through 
undesirable experiences. 


Management Continuity 


Furthermore, there is the matter 
of continuity of top management. 
Country bankers have the reputa- 
tion of being farsighted in nearly 
every field except this one. With a 
multitude of problems breathing 
down our necks, we may overlook 
the one that will arise when the 
present managers relinquish their 
posts. That such time will come is 
certain. The only question is: 
When? The future soundness of the 
bank and the interests of stock- 
holders, employees, and the com- 
munity will be affected by the man- 
ner in which this problem is solved. 
Adequate management replacement 
from within a bank doesn’t “just 
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happen.” It is almost invariably the 
result of long-term planning, which 
includes an adequate employee train- 
ing program. 

These, then, are some of the prob- 
lems which the Country Bank Oper- 
ations Commission seeks to help the 
11,000 so-called country banks solve 
in the compact Bank Tellers’ Do’s 
and Don’t’s, a copy of which is being 
mailed to each member of the A.B.A. 
The many authorities who reviewed 
the work believe that it should be 
placed in the hands of each teller 
and each officer who supervises teller 
work, as well as other employees 
who may be in line for teller posi- 
tions. It is intended to provide a 
useful tool in the employee training 
program, a handy reference guide 
for experienced tellers, an aid to 


Nothing makes a failure out of 
some people like success. 


The person who thinks he is fool- 
ing everyone but himself is near- 
sighted. 


SPRING EDITION 
Immediate Delivery 


FALL EDITION 
Ready for 
Delivery in 
July, 1952 


officers and supervisors, and a basis 
for conducting staff conferences. 

Like the green and red traffic 
signals with which the guide is 
illustrated, it does not attempt to 
explain all the reasons for this or 
that “Do” or “Don’t.” But it flashes 
the green or red light in front of 
each, to emphasize what should or 
should not be done. 


Kentucky 
Has a Full Program 


OMMENTS on the results of the 

1951 agricultural program of 
the Kentucky Bankers Association 
and an outline of plans for 1952 
are included in a recent KBA Agri- 
cultural Bulletin. A few excerpts 
lifted from the association’s review 
of its activities follow: 

“It is our desire to make this 
clinic (Agricultural Credit Clinic) 
an annual affair as a part of our 
educational program, to keep up to 
date on new developments, and to 
broaden our knowledge of agricul- 
tural problems.” 


“Forty-five hundred young men in 
61 counties received the benefit of 
the two-hour period of instruction 
(in ‘On-the-Farm’ veteran trainee 
classes). We propose to hold similar 
meetings in other counties which 
have veteran trainee classes.” 

“To keep agriculture financially 
sound, we must follow sound credit 
policies. We must also put forth 
effort to promote the type of agri- 
culture that offers the greatest op- 
portunity for successful farming.” 

“Considering the still untapped 
potential in our livestock enterprise, 
we recommend that banks in farm- 
ing areas continue sponsoring ‘On- 
the-Farm Meetings’ in cooperation 
with the Extension Service.” 

“Thirty-three (recognition) meet- 
ings were sponsored by banks dur- 
ing the past year. The committee 
highly recommends the continuation 
and expansion of this activity.” 

“To aid in an educational pro- 
gram on farm credit, the association 
has compiled and put in booklet 
form credit information that should 
be helpful to bankers in preparing 
for discussions of farm credit. .. .” 


OFFICIAL TRACTOR 


ment valuations! 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
MANUAL 


The Official Guide for quick and accurate determination of farm equip- 


Used by more than 1,000 Bankers, Finance Companies, and Tax 
Assessors as THE authoritative source for Farm Equipment valuations. 


The “Official Tractor and Farm Equipment Manual" is compiled by the 


National Retail Farm Equipment Association for its 18,000 dealer-members. 
NRFEA extends this service to members of the ABA. 


PRICES 


Annual Subscription (includes 2 editions) 


Single Copies (either edition) 


Detach Here — Affix to Letterhead — MAIL TODAY! 


The “Official Tractor & Farm Equipment Manual” contains f.o.b. 


factory prices, “as-is” trade-in values, loan values, average resale 
prices and descriptive data for principal farm machines. The “blue 


book” of the Industry. 


SATISFACTION .GUARANTEED 


If you're not satisfied with the 1952 edition, we cheerfully extend 
the privilege of returning it for full credit or refund! 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


1014 Locust St 


proval) for: 


Check enclosed —_ 


Name—___ 


Annual subscriptions to start with the 
edition, @ $5.00. 
—_____Single copies of the 9 


National Retail Farm Equipment Association 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please enter my order (subject to examination and ap- 


edition, @ $3.75. 


Send Bill __ 


Title 


Firm 
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The author, who is an assistant 
professor in the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, answers 
these questions in this article: 
“Will a farm loan department pay 
its way?”; “Requirements for Suc- 
cess?” ; and “How Should It Be Es- 
tablished?” 


ANKS with a minimum of $2,- 

000,000 in deposits or more, 

located in communities with 
a high percentage of rural deposi- 
tors, may profitably employ a full- 
time agricultural representative to 
develop and carry out an agricul- 
tural program. Not every bank, 
one-half, or even one-third of our 
banks, should have a farm loan de- 
partment, however. There just is 
not that much agricultural credit 
potential available. Probably 10 to 
15 percent of our banks could justify 
a full-time department with one or 
more trained men in charge. 


Loan Volume Necessary 


It is difficult to evaluate all the 
costs and benefits from a farm loan 
department. The indirect benefits 
such as new depositors, lower losses 
on loans and good public relations 
which should accrue are hardly 
measurable in dollars and cents. 
Likewise, certain overhead expenses 
such as space, heat, light, bank of- 
ficers’ and directors’ time give simi- 
lar difficulty. Nevertheless the pri- 
mary results of the department must 
be measured on the basis of new 
loan volume. To be successful, the 
income from new loans should off- 
set the additional expense incurred 
from the department. This should 
be the minimum goal. Then the 
indirect benefits would presumably 
be the profits derived. This situa- 
tion is budgeted through the ac- 
companying table. 

Thus, it appears the annual vol- 
ume of new agricultural loans neces- 
sary to carry a one-man agricultural 
department vary between $125,000 
and $250,000, depending on ex- 
penses, the yield on agricultural 
paper, and the yield on Government 
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Profit and Loss in a Farm Loan Department 


HOWARD G. DIESSLIN 


Breakeven Point for One-man Department 


Expenses of Department 


$5,000-$8,000 annually for salary, clerical help, travel expense, etc. 


Amount depends upon local conditions and competition for competent 
men. 


Receipts from Department 
5% to 6% average interest on agricultural loans. 


—1.5% to 2.0% alternative return if invested in Government securities. 


3.5% to 4% 


interest spread to handle loan department expenses. 


Breakeven Point 
(Ave. annual volume) 


$5,000 expense = $125,000 to $145,000 in new loans. 
$8,000 expense = $200,000 to $230,000 in new loans. 


securities. Starting salaries for agri- 
cultural men must be as high or 
slightly higher than the local scale 
for agricultural extension workers 
in order to obtain a competent man. 
In addition, travel expenses will 
range from $600 to $1,200, depend- 
ing on the size of the territory 
served, some clerical help will be 
needed, and advertising costs of 
some magnitude will be incurred. 


Criteria 


Several additional criteria must 
be recognized to have a profitable 
farm loan department. The first of 
these are with respect to the bank 
and bank officers. And here are 
some other things that enter into 
starting a farm loan department: 

(1) A potential volume of agri- 
cultural credit. The bank must be 
located in a productive or poten- 
tially productive agricultural area. 
The land resources should be aver- 
age or above, and the agricultural 
community should be progressive— 
up-to-date on new farming tech- 
niques. Your county agent and 
agricultural experiment station can 
help appraise this problem. 

(2) Active support of the pro- 
gram. This should be a bank pro- 
gram, not a “one man” program. 

(3) “Tailor” the program to fit 
the community and the bank. Build 


it around the type of agriculture and 
agricultural problems at hand in the 
community—be it dairy, beef cattle, 
sheep, soil conservation, or what 
not. Design the program to fit the 
personality of the bank. 

(4) Emphasize short-term pro- 
duction loans and real estate loans 
for building and land improvements. 

(5) Provide adequate physical 
facilities for the department—or do 
not set up a department. This is an 
important part of the program. 

(6) Merchandise the program and 
the product—money. This should 
be done on a long-range basis, not 
a hit and miss proposition. 


Representative Qualifications 


The agricultural representative 
should qualify in these respects: 

(1) He should know and be in- 
terested in agriculture and farm 
people. He should have farm ex- 
perience and a good education— 
preferably in the field of agriculture. 
In addition, the individual may have 
already lived and worked in the com- 
munity several years, and bring with 
him the advantage of already being 
well known in the community. 

(2) He should be interested in 
and allowed to learn banking. This 
should be a requirement, particu- 
larly for a young man just beginning. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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AVATEMP 


BUILDS BUSINESS, PRESTIGE AND GOODWILL 


Installing Chrysler Airtemp Comfort Zone air 
conditioning is a sound investment in prestige 
and goodwill—as well as a sure way of 
increasing patrons’ comfort and employee 
efficiency. And it’s an investment that yields a 
return the first summer—with added dividends 
every hot day. 


In existing buildings, Chrysler Airtemp’s famed 
“Package” Air Conditioner—the world’s first 
self-contained unit—provides a ready answer 
to cooling problems. It can be installed 
with either duct or free air discharge—in every 
size and type of building—quickly and at low 


Cheysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING 


cost since little or no alterations are required. 


When new construction or remodeling is 
planned, the Chrysler Airtemp Central Station 
System—with its powerful, rugged Sealed 
Radial Compressor—can be installed by your 
dealer contractor, or through Airtemp 
Construction Corporation, wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Chrysler Corporation. 


Start planning now for next summer’s hot 
weather—and build your plans around the 
Chrysler Airtemp Comfort Zone. Mail coupon 
today. 


irtem Chry ation 
Al sler Corpor 
Dayton 

id me information about Chry 
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sler Airtemp 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 


BA-3-52 


“Comfort 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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all banks using the 
Recordak Rental Plan: 


If you buy the Recordak Microfilmer you are now renting 


... you will receive a credit allowance equal to 50% of your 
monthly rental payments within the past 36 months. 


.-. you will receive up to 2 years of se 
icing (depending upon your type o 
equipment) at no additional cos 
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Here's the resuly- 


bre Hoan 4000 


mordak Mirotimets 
purchased to date 


se 
ype & It’s smart business to capitalize on the And, remember, up to 2 years of servicing 
I cos substantial credit you've built up— (including necessary parts replacements) is 


; included in this offer. All in all, something 
that’s the consensus of thousands of customers ; nN; 
ou can’t very well ignore! 
who now own the Recordak Microfilmers they y ay ong 


once rented. Get full details on Recordak’s low-cost 


And, the chances are you won’t overlook = ownership plan—already endorsed by so 
this offer, either, when you add up the credit many banks of every size. Call in your local 
you're entitled to now . . . when you see how representative for all the facts...or write 
this enables you to buy at surprisingly low directly to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 


cost the Recordak Microfilmer that has al- of Eastman Kodak Company ), 444 Madison 


ready proved its worth in your bank. Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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BANKING’S FINANCE FORUM 


Experts Discuss the Day’s Home Circle Problems 


INVESTMENTS 


Should the investment decisions 
of small investors be determined by 
tax considerations? 


Answered by 
JAMES W. Woos- 
TER, JR., finan- 
cial associate, 
The Common- 
wealth Fund, 
NewYork, N.Y. 


For a considerable number of years 
large private investors, and certain 
types of institutional investors, 
have carefully considered the net 
yield after taxes, rather than the 
apparent yield before taxes, when 
making investment decisions. As a 
result, a definite preference has ex- 
isted, as expressed by higher market 
prices, for tax exempt securities as 
compared with securities of a simi- 
lar type except for the fact that 
their dividends or interest payments 
constitute taxable income. 

Income tax rates, as we all know, 
have increased sharply for all 
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classes of taxpayers, including those 
in the lower tax brackets. All along 
the line, from the rich down to those 
barely above a subsistence level, the 
significance of a given number of 
dollars of income is determined not 
only by its gross amount, but more 
importantly by the amount which 
can be kept after income taxes have 
been withheld or paid. 

Many representative common 
stocks yield in the neighborhood of 
5% percent. If such stocks are 
owned by an individual in the $10,- 
000 to $12,000 surtax bracket, where 
the tax rate is 42 percent, the net 
effective yield after taxes is not 54%, 
percent, but less than 314 percent. 
In higher brackets the incidence of 
taxes is even more severe. For ex- 
ample, in the $32,000 to $38,000 sur- 
tax bracket, in order to obtain a net 
yield, after taxes of 314 percent, it 
is necessary to obtain a gross, or ap- 
parent, yield of more than 10 per- 
cent, which is, of course, a practical 
impossibility. For such investors it 
is almost a necessity that a large 
portion of their invested funds be 
placed in securities not subject to 
Federal income taxes. 

The following table shows the 


yield which must be obtained from 
taxable investments by individuals 
in several different surtax brackets 
in order to obtain, after taxes, an 
equal income from tax exempt se- 
curities: 

2.50% 

Taz 

Exempt 


3.50% 
Tax 
Exempt 
Surtaz Bracket i 

$10,000- 12,000 
20,000- 22,000 
44,000- 54,000 
100,000-150,000 


The major group of securities ex- 
empt from Federal income taxes is 
municipal bonds, that is, the obliga- 
tions of towns, cities, counties, 
states, and special public authori- 
ties, such as turnpike commissions, 
the Port of New York Authority, 
ete. Prevailing prices for good qual- 
ity tax exempt bonds are, naturally, 
high. Recently the Triborough 
Bridge & Tunnel Authority of New 
York sold long term bonds at prices 
to yield 2.20 percent. However, this 
yield, tax free, is equal to a yield 
before taxes of 624 percent for tax- 
payers in the $26,000-$32,000 surtax 
bracket. 

The amount of earnings disbursed 
in the form of dividends is subject 
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to a wide variation between com- 
panies and industries. In other 
words, the amount of earnings re- 
tained in the business and ploughed 
pack in the form of additional plant 
or working capital also varies 
greatly. If a company retains a 
large portion of its earnings and 
pays out in dividends only a small 
portion, current return will be small, 
but the capital value of the invest- 
ment should increase. If the invest- 
ment is later sold, the tax on any 
capital appreciation is at a lower 
rate than the tax on income. Indus- 
tries customarily paying out a small 
percentage of earnings (which pay- 
ments then become subject to in- 
come taxes) and retaining a large 
percentage of earnings (which in- 
crease capital values and are subject 
to a lower rate of tax when capital 
gains are realized through sale) 
would include such “growth” indus- 
tries as chemical, pharmaceutical, 
natural gas, etc. 

Some companies, especially some 
investment companies, have large 
unrealized book losses. Dividends 
paid by such companies may be con- 
sidered, under certain circum- 
stances, as a return of principal and 
hence exempt from income taxes. 

The tax factor in investing is no 
longer just a rich man’s problem; it 
affects all investors, large and small. 
In considering investment income, 
and in comparing the yield from dif- 
ferent securities, the only realistic 
yardstick of appraisal is the net re- 
turn after taxes, not the gross yield 
before taxes. 


REAL ESTATE 


Must I be a defense worker to get the 
liberal mortgage terms possible in 
critical defense housing areas? 


Answered by 
Mites L. Co- 
LEAN, building 
adviser, House 
Beautiful; con- 
sultant to the 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fund. 


special credit terms for de- 
fense housing are made available 
cnly in definite localities where vital 
defense activity is being carried on 
and where there is found to exist a 
housing shortage sufficiently seri- 
ous to interfere with that activity. 
Moreover, the special terms are 
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available only in respect to a spe- 
cific number of houses to be sold or 
rented at designated prices, all as 
determined by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator. These 
houses may be sold or rented only 
tc defense workers, and ordinarily 
only to workers who are new in the 
community. 

Consequently, though you may 
live in one of the designated critical 
defense housing localities and may 
actually be employed in defense ac- 
tivity, you cannot obtain the spe- 
cial credit terms. You are not, how- 
ever, prevented from building or 
buying a house on normal credit 
terms. 


TRUSTS AND ESTATES 


What provision is made to protect 
the principal of a trust fund? 


Answered by 
GILBERT T. STE- 
PHENSON, re- 
tired Director 
of Trust Re- 
search, The 
Graduate School 
of Banking. 


or undistributed cash 
on deposit in an insured bank—and 
most banks now are insured through 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration—are insured up to $10,000. 

The entire fund, investments as 
well as cash, is protected against 
the dishonesty of the trustee—of 
its employees and officers, in case 
of a bank or trust company—by 
fidelity bonds. 

The entire fund is protected 
against the negligence of the trus- 
tee, including dishonesty, by the net 
estate of the trustee, if an indi- 
vidual, and the capital and surplus 
of the trustee if a bank or trust 
company. If the trustee is required 
to give bond with surety, the fund 
is protected against negligence also 


‘by the bond up to the extent of the 


obligation of the bond. 

The fund is protected also by in- 
surance coverage against all the 
hazards against which men of or- 
dinary prudence insure their own 
property. 

Other safeguards thrown around 
trust funds by banks and trust com- 
panies as trustee are: deposit of se- 
curities with the appropriate gov- 
ernmental agency for the protection 
of trust funds; governmental regula- 


tion and supervision of corporate 
trustees; and audits by both inside 
and outside auditors. 

Although no trustee, whether in- 
dividual or corporate, guarantees 
principal, every trustee is duty- 
bound to apply to the protection of 
the fund all the care, skill, and dili- 
gence of the man of ordinary pru- 
dence protecting his own property, 
plus any additional skill the trustee 
possesses. 


PERSONAL FINANCES 


Why does my bank make service 
charges on my checking account? 


Answered by 
MARION KE. 
MATTSON, assis- 
tant cashier, 
Northwestern 
National Bank 
of Minneapolis. 


A BANK is in business-for the same 
reason that a department store is 
(or any other business for that mat- 
ter), namely, to make a profit. 
While a bank doesn’t have such 
tangible things to sell as clothing, 
furniture, etc., it does sell vitally 
important services in connection 
with money and the handling 
thereof. 

A bank’s chief sources of income 
are the interest received from the 
money it lends, or investing the de- 
positors’ loanable balances over and 
above the required reserves, and the 
charges for services rendered. There 
are some 50 or 60 such services 
offered by banks. Operating costs 
have been carefully analyzed to de- 
termine the exact handling cost of 
checks drawn on other banks and 
other types of services. 

Approximately 90 percent of the 
transactions involving money is 
done by means of checks. Little 
does a person realize the efficient 
machinery and the trained person- 
nel behind the scenes it takes to 
handle this tremendous volume of 
work. Experienced officers, com- 
petent tellers, clerks, bookkeepers, 
and costly mechanical equipment are 
required to do the job speedily, 
accurately and to the customer’s 
satisfaction. Consequently, a bank 
cannot operate without adequate 
compensation. Therefore each ac- 
count must “pay its own way.” If 
a sufficient balance is not carried to 
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yield an adequate return in the 
form of interest, then a _ service 
charge is levied. These charges, or 
prices, are determined by compar- 
ing the income from your balance 
with the cost of handling the trans- 
actions on your account by means 
of monthly cost analysis. The cost 
varies with the activity of the ac- 
count and depends on the number 
of deposits made, the items included 
in the deposit, and the number of 
checks written during the month. 

Hence accounts are analyzed from 
the standpoint of activity as well as 
in terms of daily average balances. 
Costs and charges vary in different 
banks, cities and sections of the 
country but, fundamentally, the rea- 
sen they are levied is the same in 
all instances. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Under what circumstances do you 


advise lump sum payments to bene- 
ficiaries ? 


Answered by 
DUDLEY B. MAR- 
TIN of the Insti- 
tute of Life In- 
surance, New 
York City. 


F on nearly all families some por- 
tion of the life insurance money 
should be paid in a lump sum. 
fhe amount of life insurance pro- 
ceeds to be taken as a lump sum 
will, of course, depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of the individual family 
and what other resources are avail- 
able to it. For many families the 
amount of life insurance owned will 
be insufficient to do more than pro- 
vide cash for immediate needs, and 
here the lump sum payment of the 
entire benefits is indicated. At the 
other extreme, some families, while 
under no pressure for cash for im- 
mediate living expenses, may find 
it desirable to arrange for a lump 
sum payment sufficient to meet 
estate and inheritance taxes, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disposing 
of assets, possibly at a sacrifice. 
Between these two extremes, there 
is a large number of families own- 
ing life insurance in_ sufficient 
amount not only to meet the cash 
requirements of the readjustment 
period, but to set up future income 
to replace in part the earnings of 
the insured. It is entirely possible 
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for these families to take the amount 
they need in cash and to leave the 
balance with the companies for 
future payment under one or an- 
other of the optional settlements. 
Such an arrangement should give 
some latitude to the beneficiary to 
draw down cash to meet emergen- 
cies; to tie up too much of the pro- 
ceeds under a rigid income plan 
might work to the hardship of the 
family at such times. 

These settlement options are suffi- 
ciently flexible so that a plan can 


be worked out which, doveta: ied with 
other savings of the family, wij 
give maximum usefulness of the jp. 
surance benefits. Generally, it jis 
advisable for the family to work out 
with its agent a schedule of how 
the life insurance is to be paid ang 
to review this periodically with him 
to keep it in line with the family 
needs and desires. Obviously, a plan 
drawn up when the children are 
young, for example, will not fit the 
situation when the children are 
grown. 


A Forum for Small Businessmen 


Kansas City, Missouri, recently 

concluded a series of three dis- 
cussion meetings for owners and 
managers of small businesses. Al- 
though the program was originally 
planned and announced as a forum 
it quickly evolved into a less formal 
round table with almost complete 
audience participation. 

The idea was a direct outgrowth 
of the women’s finance forums. An- 
other source on which we drew was 
a series of round table discussions 
held by a New York bank for rail- 
road management, heads of utilities, 
and other important customers. The 
former program had been successful 
in our area and the latter was out 
of our sphere; but by combining the 
two, we were able to set up discus- 
sions adapted to the needs of our 
own customers. 

The bank is in an area of small 
businesses, most of which do not 
have the full time services of spe- 
cialized record-keepers. We felt that 
many problems were mutual and 
that open discussion could solve 
most of the more common ones. 

We approached the venture on a 
limited basis and feel that we 
learned enough to warrant another 
series at a later date. All sessions 
were held in the bank. Only direct 
mail advertising was used. This in- 
cluded a letter of invitation mailed 
with a folder describing the ‘Finan- 
cial Facts of Life’ which were to 
be discussed. Weekly reminder post- 
cards were also mailed. 

The subjects we chose were taxes, 
insurance, and wages, in that order. 
The speaker on taxes is a C.P.A. in 
our building. The insurance speaker 
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is a director of the bank. The 
speaker on wage regulations is in 
the wage and hour division. 

Interest was such that at no time 
was any priming with planted ques- 
tions necessary. Additional reading 
material was furnished for the two 
sessions held on taxes and wages. 

All meetings were held from 2:30 
to 3:30 on Tuesday afternoons in 
January. In retrospect we have de- 
cided that this choice of time was 
not good. Since January is espe- 
cially busy for most _ businesses, 
many of our customers found it diffi- 
cult to leave their businesses during 
the middle of the afternoon. We 
would recommend contacting a 
greater number of customers before 
setting a meeting time. 

We feel that with a little imagin- 
ation, any bank can use this means 
of public relations and adapt it to 
fit the specific needs of any group. 

BARBARA PENDLETON 
Assistant Cashier, 
Grand Avenue Bank, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


“Pay as we go—but where?” 
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Have Trust Forums Proved Their Worth? 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


The author is vice-president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Conference held in New York on February 4-6, 

was an “Hour of Trust Questions,’ propounded 
by Richard P. Chapman, executive vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston, and answered by 
a panel of six, of which I was a member. 

Many questions had been sent in by mail prior to 
the conference and others were dropped in the question 
box up to the eve of the meeting. It was impossible to 
answer all of the questions, so a selection was made 
of those which appeared most representative. This was 
not easy to do; but so skillful was Mr. Chapman’s 
exercise of the chairman’s prerogative of selecting and 
editing that—to offer but one example— in the field of 
trust and financial forums the question put to the 
panel was the very epitome of several questions on 
the subject that had been submitted. This question 
fell to me for reply; and as the time allotted to each 
question necessarily was brief, I would like to utilize 
this page for enlargement of my answer. 

The question read: 

“In promoting new trust business, we have had 
under consideration the holding of a forum in which 
outside speakers would discuss taxation, wills, intes- 
tacy and estate planning. But our advertising agency 
discourages the idea, stating that the outside speaker 
angle is bad and that forums do not attract much 
business for the bank. Have satisfactory results been 
obtained by banks that have held such forums?” 


The question really has two parts: Are forums gen- 
erally worthwhile; and is it better to use speakers 
from within your organization or to seek a “drawing 
card” from the outside? 


ok of the features of the 33rd Mid-Winter Trust 


Ta phrasing of the question indicates that in the 
advertising agency’s view the measure of the forum’s 
value was whether it attracted new business to the 
bank. But I believe that most banks holding forums 
have not expected that specific business would come— 
more or less immediately—as a direct and traceable 
consequence of the forum. The objectives of the forum 
—particularly the more general finance forum—are 
long range. Much basic economic education is neces- 
sary as a pre-conditioning of the market for trust 
services; and one might go on to wonder whether a 
forum dedicated specifically to trust services can pro- 
duce satisfactory results without some more general 
pre-conditioning. Whatever the type—financial or trust 
—the forum should be classified as an instrument for 
public relations; certainly it should never be regarded 
a a substitute for direct sales effort. That should 
come after the long and patient preparation of the 
public mind which flows from good public relations, 
consistently applied; and only then should appraisal 
be made in terms of business put upon the books. 

A parallel has come to my mind that I did not think 
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of when the question was originally put. How long 
does it take to train a trust officer? Authorities may 
differ as to the number of years—but all would agree 
that it couldn’t be done in an afternoon’s or evening’s 
lecture, or even in a series of three or four such lec- 
tures. Who should expect, then, to train an appre- 
ciable segment of the public in so brief a period to such 
knowledge of the services we offer that employment 
of these services will be made without explicit sales 
effort on our part? 

I would not attempt to persuade anyone that the 
forum is the most desirable medium for public educa- 
tion, or contend that, if the forum is utilized, forums 
should be produced in series ad infinitum. No pro- 
cedure should be pursued to the point of fatigue; 
change of pace is essential. The burden of my argument 
is that public education in the economic, legal, and 
social backgrounds of our business must never be re- 
laxed; and so long as the forum has some element 
of novelty—so long as people can be attracted to halls 
and ballrooms to be told these things we want to tell 
them—then the forum is decidedly worthwhile. 


Comic now to the second part of the question— 
the relative merits of “inside’’ and “outside’”’ speakers. 
I have heard arguments in favor of one or the other 
exclusively; to me the very arguments prove the de- 
sirability of having both. 

For one will say: “On the principle that distance 
lends enchantment we need the ‘big name’—preferably 
from some place with a ‘big name.’ For our own 
people are too well known in the community; they are 
‘old familiar faces’—and calling on the companion 
aphorism that familiarity breeds contempt we protest 
our inability to draw a crowd if we must rely on home 
talent. And it’s important to have a good turn-out.” 

To this the answer is cogent: “What value is the 
crowd if you give it the impression that you have to 
go outside of your organization and your town for 
know-how in the business of planning estates—which 
may very well be admission that you lack talent for 
administering them also?” 

But here is a reconciliation of the two arguments: 

Grant each one to be true. Have your drawing card 
—as “big” as you can get him. Then prove your own 
stature in the world of trust business by having your 
own man (or men or women) co-equal on the program 
with Mr. Big. 

Your champion would treat at full length some phase 
of estate planning that would build up or complement 
the guest speaker’s theme. Don’t fear that this would 
be difficult, for the truth is he knows his business just 
as well as the guest speaker does; and he knows his 
community far better. If you can add the talents of 
two or three local people (on a panel, perhaps) out- 
side of your immediate organization without stirring 
local jealousies—people so outstanding that their selec- 
tion is a virtual “must’’—then you will have a well- 
balanced program, drawing card and all. And the draw- 
ing card will be your lead—from strength. 
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that cannot 


be measured... 


HIs is the time of year when The Home Insur- 
\ es Company reports on its operations and 
progress for the previous year. In so doing, as 
you will note, we list the physical assets of the 
company. 

One of our most fundamental assets, however, 
cannot be listed and evaluated in dollars. That 
asset is the close bond of personal interest and 
friendship that has always existed between The 
Home and the policyholders it serves. 


This asset has a threefold source. In part, it 
springs from the very nature of the business in 
which The Home is engaged. No field of activity 
is more deeply personal than the field of property 
insurance ... the protection of a man’s home. his 
business, his cherished possessions. Another un- 
derlying stimulus of this friendly relationship is 
the natural concern any policyholder feels re- 
garding the company which provides him protec- 
tion, and his loyalty to a company which proves 
itself worthy of loyalty. The third source lies in 
the whole business philosophy of The Home and 
its more than 40.000 agents and representatives 

. a warm and human way of doing business on 
the directly personal level; a relationship of 
people with people—people supplying service to 
people with a need for that service. 

To the stockholders who own The Home, no 
asset is of greater value. Every premium pay- 
ment, every policy, every claim and every benefit 
that make up the story of The Home for 1951 
is a direct outgrowth of that bond of friendly 
interest. 


It is the foundation on which The Home builds. 


PRESIDENT 


Sincerely, 


PROPERTY 
INSURANCE 


Balance Sheet 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . 


Other Bonds 


Preferred and Common Stocks . 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company . 


Real Estate . 


Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums 
Other Admitted Assets . . 


Total Admitted Assets . .... 


LIABILITIES ann CAPITAL 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses 


Taxes Payable 


Reserves for Reinsurance 


Dividends Declared 
Other Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus ... 


e . . 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 


Total. . 


December 31, 
1951 

$ 94,712.097.11 
61,066.023.83 
137,331,389.75 
34,525,001.17 
16,775,982.44 
6.804,977.76 
19,562.958.04 
4,154.929.80 

$374.933.359.90 


$163.843.315.15 
33.259.160.83 
7,500.000.00 
1,783.086.36 
3.600.000.00 
4,596.35 1.05 
$214.581.913.39 
. $ 20,000,000.00 
140,351.446.51 
$160,351.446.51 
$374,933.359.90 


NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,514,759 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000 in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in 
accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 


sioners. 


Based on December 31, 1951 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 


owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $371,808,657 and the Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders would be $157,226,744. 


Lewis L. Crarxe 
Banker 


Geouce McANENY 
Trustee, 
Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company 


V. Smiru 
President 


Frevenick B, ApaMs 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 
dtlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Rosext W. Dow.ine 
President, 
City Investing Co. 


Grorce 
President, 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


H. Herm 
President, 
Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Cuarves A. Loucuin 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escort 
Vice President 


| *Elected January 14, 1952 


THE HOME 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Directors 


Percy ©. Mapema, Jr. 
President, 
Land Title Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Eart G. Hannison 
Schnader, Harrison, 
Segal & Lewis 
Cuamrion McDowe Davis 
President, 

Atlantic Coast Line 


Railroad Co. 
Warren S. Jounson 
Vice Chairman, 
Peoples Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Rocer W. Basson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 


Henry C. Bruniz 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 


Hansin K. Pank 
President, 
First National Bank 
of Columbus, Ga. 


Boykin C. Waricut 
Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 


Lenoy A. Lrncoin 
Chairman of Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 

Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 
Hexny C. Von Erm 
Honorary Chairman 

of Board, 
Manufacturers Trust 
Company 
Joun M. FRANKLIN 
President, 
United States Lines Co. 
Lou R. 
President, 

George A. Fuller Co. 
Kennetu E. Brack 
Vice President & 
Assistant to the President 
Leonarp PErrerson 
Vice President & Controller 
Hexsert A. Payne 
Vice President & Secretary 
J. Meyer* 
President, 

Cord Meyer Development 
Company 
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Estate Tax Problems of the 


“Man of Modest Means” 


The author is a member of the 
New York State Bar Association and 
is associated with the Surrogate’s 
Court of Westchester County. He is 
co-author of New York Wills— 
Testamentary Trusts. 


HILE much has been said and 
written with reference to 
wills and estate planning for 
persons of substantial means, scant 
attention has been given to the 
equally important will and estate 
tax problems of plain Mr. Smith. 

I shall assume that our Mr. Smith 
has a wife and two or more minor 
children; that he is either engaged 
in a retail business or his chief 
source of income is a salary, and 
that the value of his assets of all 
kinds, including life insurance, does 
not exceed $120,000. 

I have fixed such a ceiling because 
of the marital deduction provisions 
of the 1948 Revenue Act, the effect 
of which is to permit married per- 
sons, the value of whose assets, sub- 
ject to Federal estate taxes does not 
exceed such amount, to leave one- 
half of their property to the sur- 
viving spouse without subjecting 
their estates to such taxes. While 
the net assets of. many of our Mr. 
Smiths who will die in 1952 will be 
considerably less than that amount, 
a large number will leave taxable 
assets in excess of the Federal 
estate tax exemption of $60,000, for 
the estates of decedents necessarily 
reflect to some extent, in spite of 
graduated income taxes, our current 
inflated economy. 


The Smith Dwelling 


For example, the modest one- 
family dwelling of our Mr. Smith, 
Which he constructed or acquired in 
the 1934-42 period for less than 
$15,000, may be appraised for estate 
tax purposes at $30,000 to $35,000. 
Recognizing the drastic depreciation 
of the dollar, many of our Mr. 
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Smiths have increased their life in- 
surance coverage; the ones in busi- 
ness find that their dollar invest- 
ment in inventories has more than 
doubled in the past decade. Those 
holding equity securities are receiv- 
ing higher dividends and their capi- 
tal investments in dollars have 
grown materially. Even the family 
automobile, ordinarily not regarded 
as an estate asset, may be of suffi- 
cient market value to receive con- 
sideration in advising our Mr. 
Smith with respect to his will, and 
the planning of his estate. 


Assets Include — 


Included in the assets of our typi- 
cal case are the following: cash in 
banks (checking account plus a 
small savings account), securities 
(modest holdings), real property 
(usually only a home), life insur- 
ance upon the life of Mr. Smith 
(which it will be assumed is sub- 
ject to Federal estate taxes) pay- 
able to Mrs. Smith and, if he is en- 
gaged in business, the assets and 
goodwill thereof. The cash and 
securities must be included in the 
computation whether they are in the 
sole name of Mr. Smith or in the 
joint names of himself and another 
(usually Mrs. Smith) payable to the 
survivor, but only to the extent that 
Mr. Smith furnished the considera- 
tion for the deposit or purchase. 

Likewise, real property, such as a 
home, title to which is in the joint 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Smith as 
tenants by the entirety, will consti- 
tute an asset of Mr. Smith’s estate 
for Federal estate purposes (and 
probably for state estate tax pur- 
poses) to the extent that he fur- 
nished the consideration for its 
construction or acquisition. Assum- 
ing that Mr. Smith is engaged in a 
business as sole proprietor or part- 
ner, that all bank accounts are in 
the joint names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith payable to the survivor, that 


title to their home is in both names 
as tenants by the entirety or com- 
parable ownership under applicable 
local law resulting in the survivor 
becoming the sole owner, that all 
securities are registered ones in the 
names of both with right of sur- 
viorship, that all life insurance poli- 
cies are payable outright to Mrs. 
Smith, and that all tangible personal 
property, such as an automobile, 
furniture and personal effects, will 
pass to Mrs. Smith as exempt prop- 
erty, should Mr. Smith make a will? 
The answer is an unequivocal yes. 

While it is true that normally all 
of the property will pass to Mrs. 
Smith by operation of law or con- 
tract without testamentary direc- 
tions or administration proceedings 
(where there is no will) and that 
the estate will receive the benefits 
of the marital deduction provisions 
of the 1948 Revenue Act, such result 
is dependent upon Mrs. Smith’s sur- 
viving her husband. 

If, however, Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
perish in a common disaster, such 
as an automobile or train accident 
or an airplane crash, all of the care- 
ful planning of our unfortunte 
couple will be ineffective, for most 
states do not recognize any pre- 
sumption that, in the absence of 
sufficient proof to establish the 
order of the deaths of persons so 
dying, that one sex will survive the 
other. 


The Uniform Statute 


On the contrary, many states have 
enacted the Uniform Simultaneous 
Death Statute to the effect that 
where property is jointly held by 
two persons who die under circum- 
stances allowing insufficient evi- 
dence to determine the order of 
their deaths, one-half of such prop- 
erty shall be distributed as if one 
had survived and one-half as if the 
other had survived. Also, the same 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 121) 
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STATE CONTROL OF 
BANK CHARTERS 
Court Upholds Its Validity and the Nom- 
ination of Bank Board Members by State 
Associations. 

South Carolina’s Supreme Court 
has upheld the constitutionality of 
state statutes providing that no 
bank may be granted a charter with- 
out approval of the State Board of 
Banking Control, and that two mem- 
bers of that board shall be appointed 
by the governor upon the recom- 
mendation of the state bankers as- 
sociation. 

One of these statutes provides 
that before an application for a 
charter shall be approved, the Bank- 
ing Board shall determine whether 
the applicants have complied with 
the law, whether in the board’s opin- 
ion they are qualified to operate a 
bank, and whether establishment of 
a new bank would serve the public 
interest. 

The other provides that the Bank- 
ing Board shall be composed of five 
members, one being the state trea- 
surer; the remaining four are to be 
appointed by the governor, two of 
them to be commercial bankers rec- 
ommended by the state bankers as- 
sociation, and one each to be en- 
gaged in the building and loan and 
cash depositories businesses and 
recommended by their respective 
associations. 


Board Sets Conditions 


Plaintiffs in the case had had 
their application for a charter re- 
fused becauSe the Board of Bank 
Control, instead of giving its uncon- 
ditional approval, had set forth cer- 
tain preliminary conditions to be 
met. These were, among other 
things, that larger capital and FDIC 
membership be obtained, that no 
part of the capital be invested in 
real estate, and that an experienced 
cashier acceptable to the board and 
the FDIC be secured. 

Contending that the board had no 
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State Control of Charters—Stopping Payment—Joint Account 


legal authority to impose the con- 
ditions, plaintiffs sought to have the 
court compel issuance of a charter. 
They maintained that the statutes 
in question violated the “equal 
rights’ and “due process” clauses 
of the state and Federal constitu- 
tions. While they recognized the 
right of the state to regulate the 
conduct of banking institutions in 
order to protect depositors, “appar- 
ently they would limit governmental 
control to that extent,” on the 
grounds that they “have an inher: 
ent right and privilege to engage in 
the banking business.” 


No Inherent Right 


The court was not impressed. So 
far as the first statute is concerned, 
it said, the state constitution gives 
the legislature power to provide by 
law “for the thorough examination 
and inspection of all banking and 
fiscal corporations.” It is “apparent” 
that regulation of the conduct of 
business by banks without any reg- 
ulation or control of their estab- 
lishment might be wholly ineffective, 
the court said. It cited the United 
States Supreme Court’s opinion that 
the police power of a state extends 
not only to regulation of the bank- 
ing business but even to its prohi- 
bition except under such conditions 
as the state may prescribe, and then 
added that it was unable to find 
anything in the statute depriving 
anyone of his constitutional rights 
or privileges. 

Holding the second statute valid, 
the court cited the general rule of 
law that where a legislature creates 
an office, it may, when not restricted 
by the constitution, confer the power 
of appointment thereto upon public 
officers or boards, such as “associa- 
tions, corporations, or persons,” and 
then stated that it was “unable to 
conceive of a case where there is a 
more rational and substantial rela- 
tion to the law to be administered 
by the appointees than that involved 


in the statute before us. In other 
words, the state bankers’ associa- 
tion is obviously an organization 
especially qualified for the selection 
of men to be appointed on the Board 
of Bank Control.” Floyd v. Thorn- 
ton, 68 S.E.2d 334. cf. Paton’s 
Digest, Banks and Banking §5. 


MERGER 


The State of Ohio requires any 
foreign bank wishing to exercise 
trust powers in the state to deposit 
$100,000 with the state treasurer 
and, upon the bank’s “retirement 
from the state,” permits withdrawal 
of this deposit only upon application 
to and order of its courts. 

When a New York national bank 
which had deposited $100,000 
merged with a New York state bank 
which had made a similar deposit, 
the ownership and disposition of the 
merged banks’ deposit came into 
question. 

Ohio’s attorney general ruled that 
under applicable Federal and state 
law, the resulting bank succeeded 
to all of the assets of the merged 
bank and thus had on deposit $200,- 
000, or twice that required by law; 
and that since the resulting bank 
was still to be considered “the same 
business and corporate entity” as 
the merged bank and would continue 
to administer both its own trusts 
and those previously undertaken by 
the merged bank, neither bank was 
“retiring from the state.” Hence, 
the attorney general ruled, the re- 
sulting bank was entitled to be paid 
the extra $100,000 and to receive it 
without the necessity of following 
the involved court procedure pre- 
scribed for “retiring” banks. Op. 
A.G., Ohio, No, 725, 9-10-51. 


STOPPING PAYMENT 


Release Clause, Obtained When Stop 
Order Signed, Is Obtained Too Late. 


A New Jersey court has placed 
that state among those whose courts 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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There are individual units of the CCH INSUR- 
ANCE LAW REPORTS for the insurance spheres 


of widest interests. 


Each selective unit covers the new deci- 
sions from all higher jurisdictions in its own 


particular province. 


For selective reporting of new insurance cases, 
to get the latest decision first, depend upon 
this different, faster, authoritative reporter. 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE. CLEARING, Hous.E, Inc 


PUBLISMERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
CHICAGO 1 New YORK 18 WASHINGTON 4 

214 N. MICHIGAN AVE, S22 FirtH Ave. 1329 E STREET. N. W. 
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MACHINES THAT HELP 


PROMOTE BETTER FARMING 


COMBINE HARVESTING PUTS THE STRAW BACK 
ON THE LAND ... IMPROVES THE SOIL 


Not only does combine harvesting 
save labor — it also helps save 
the soil. By returning the straw to 
the ground in a thin, even blanket, 
soil structure and fertility are im- 


proved. Erosion is reduced. 


The fertilizer value alone of 
wheat straw left on the land is 
from $10 to $18 per acre at present 
prices. Add to this its value in im- 
proving soil structure, retaining 
moisture and reducing erosion and 
you can see that combine harvest- 


ing is of tremendous value in help- 


ing save our precious soil. 

The Massey-Harris Company is 
proud of its leadership in pioneer- 
ing the Self-Propelled combine 
that opened a new era of economy 
and efficiency in grain harvesting 

. in developing the original 
straight-thru full width combine 
that put the combine on the diversi- 
fied farm, both of which have con- 
tributed so much to saving time, 
labor, grain — and soil . . . and 
making the farm more productive, 


the farmer more prosperous. 


EVERY RURAL LEADER 


HAS A 


84 


STAKE IN 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


hold that an agreement to releage 
a bank from liability for failure to 
obey a stop-payment order is unen- 
forceable unless given for consid- 
eration. 

The agreement in question pro- 
vided that “Should the check be 
paid through inadvertence, accident 
or oversight, it is expressly «agreed 
that the bank will in no way be held 
responsible. The bank receives this 
request upon the express condition 
that it shall not be in any way li- 
able for its act should the check be 
paid by it in the conduct of its busi- 
ness.” 

This agreement, or release clause, 
was signed by the drawer of a $1,900 
check after she called the bank on 
the telephone to direct it to stop 
payment of the check and had been 
told to come to the bank to sign its 
printed form of “Request to Stop 
Payment of Check.” In addition, a 
little over a month later, she had 
sent a letter to the bank, describing 
the check, referring to the previous- 
ly signed stop payment order, and 
instructing the bank to “Please be 
advised that we have cancelled out 
this check entirely and that it will 
under no circumstances be ordered 
paid in the future.” Unfortunately, 
the check was paid by the bank 
when it was presented a week later. 


Failed to Obtain Release 
When Account Opened 


The Superior Court, Appellate Di- 
vision, observed that when the de- 
positor first opened her checking 
account, thus commencing a debtor- 
creditor relationship with the bank, 
no suggestion of a release clause 
was made. Consequently, said the 
court, the bank at that time as- 
sumed the contractual obligation of 
disbursing her funds only according 
to her order and following her timely 
instructions in the event that she 
desired to stop payment. 

Thus, the court held, when the 
bank received the stop payment 
order its “only real undertaking, 
which might be advanced as consid- 
eration for the release clause, was to 
do what it was already under clear 
obligation to do; by the established 
rule in our state, that did not con- 
stitute legal consideration.” The 
bank’s suggestion that it could have 
terminated its depositor’s checking 
account, but refrained from doing 
so in exchange for her signing the 
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STATE LEGISLATION TABLE 


Advices from Arizona indicate 
that the Progress Report on Bet- 
ter Banking Legislation which 
appeared on pages 70-71 of Feb- 
ruary BANKING was incomplete. 
During 1951 Arizona enacted the 
Uniform Fiduciaries and the 
Uniform Principal and Income 
Acts. Therefore, that state has 
enacted 28 rather than the 26 
A.B.A.- recommended measures 
shown on the chart, and thus 
stands tied for third place in the 
roster of states in the number of 
A.B.A. statutes enacted. 


release clause, was dismissed, the 
court stating that there was no evi- 
dence of any such bargain. 

By finding that there was no con- 


sideration for the release clause, | 


the court found it “unnecessary” to 
decide whether such release clauses 


are void as against public policy, as | 
some courts have recently done. | 


Nevertheless, it did discuss the issue 

of public policy, and some of its 

observations are interesting: 
“Perhaps the bank and its de- 


positor may, in legal contemplation, | 


be viewed as having equal bargain- 


ing power and freedom of contract, | 


although full recognition of modern 


day realities may well suggest a con- | 


trary conclusion. . . Under the cir- 
cumstances might it not be appro- 
priate to apply to banks the legal 
doctrine which has deprived quasi- 
public enterprises such as utilities 
of the power to require release 
clauses... ? 

The court calied attention to the 
fact that the New Jersey Banking 


Act, which requires stop orders to | 


be written, provides that they shall 
remain effective for a maximum pe- 
riod of three months, but may be 
renewed “from time to time.” How- 


ever, it did not discuss the effect of | 


the act upon plaintiff’s letter in- 
structing the bank not to pay the 


check under any circumstances. It | 


might be interesting to speculate on 


the validity of the letter as a written | 


stop order, if the check had been 
presented more than three months 
after the bank had received the let- 
ter. Reinhardt v. Passaic-Clifton 
Nat. Bank & Trust Co. 84 A.2d 741. 
ef. Paton’s Digest §§1, 5, 6, 7. 


J. R. VINCENS 
March 1952 


Qikethia” 


SAID THE CUSTOMER 


I was certainly delighted when my bank 


presented me with a lovely DURA- 
GRIP check book cover. It holds 

my checks firmly in place for easy 
writing. The rich-looking leather 
appearance really made a big hit with 
me. I now prize it highly because 

it fits so neatly in my handbag 

and it looks so beautiful. 


SAID THE CASHIER 


I sure made a buy in the right direc- 
tion when I changed to DURA-GRIP 
check book covers. I was able to cut 
down our costs on a fixed overhead 
item. The initial cost of DURA-GRIP 
is low, and extra durability cuts down 
replacements. In addition, the elim- 
ination of the check filler tongue 

will save us still more. 


DURA-GKIP 


Made of Duralex, a material built 

like a cord tire from tough rubber 

and finest cotton fibre. Your depositors 
will be pleased with this completely 
new check book cover, and you'll save 
money, too. You'll economize three 
ways: on your initial low cost, on 
your replacement cost and the elimina- 
tion of the tongue of the check filler. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


BUSHONG COMPANY, Portland, Oregon 

CLARKE & COURTS, Houston, Beaumont, Dallas, Galveston and Harlingen, Texas; Lafayette, La. 

H. S. CROCKER CO. INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 

CURTIS 1000 INC., St. Paul, Minn. 

DENNISON & SONS, Long Island City, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Miami, Florida 

JOHN H. HARLAND COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia and Orlando, Florida 

THE IRWIN HODSON CO., Portland, Oregon 

HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, Honolulu, Hawaii 

NORTH PACIFIC BANK NOTE CO., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 

OGDEN LITHOGRAPHING CO., Osden, Utah 

PROTECTU BANK NOTE, CORP., Chicago, III. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BANK NOTE CO., Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver and Pueblo, Colo.; El Paso, Texas 

SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., San Francisco, Calif. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY, Oklahoma City, Lawton and Ponce City,-Okla.; 
Amarillo, Texas 

SPOKANE LITHOGRAPHING CO., Spokane, Washington 

STAFFORD-LOWDON, Fort Worth, Texas 

WESTERN LITHOGRAPH CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Patent No. 2488823 


COAST BOOK COVER COMPANY 


810 East Third Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
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Other 


The news in this department is 
edited by WILLIAM P. BOGIE of 
BANKING’S staff. 


Larson to Minnesota 


LOYD W. LARSON, national sec- 

retary of the American Institute 
of Banking, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the MINNESOTA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION. The an- 
nouncement was made by S. J. 
Kryzsko, president of the MBA. 


Mr. Larson will succeed Robert E. 
Pye who has been the MBA’s ex- 
ecutive secretary for the last five 
years. 

Born in Minnesota, Mr. Larson 
received his elementary and _ sec- 
ondary education in the Minneapolis 
public schools, later taking special 
work at the University of Minnesota. 
He is a graduate of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

Receiving his bank training in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis, while completing his work for 
the Standard Certificate of the 
A. I. B., he was elected president of 
the Minneapolis Chapter in 1928. 
Completing his term of office, he 
was appointed executive secretary of 
that chapter in August 1929, which 
position he held until November 
1937. At that time the national of- 
fice of the A. I. B. appointed him as- 
sistant secretary and he moved to 
New York. In 1940, he was promoted 
to national secretary, which office 
he has held until the present time. 


FPRA Conference 


ISCUSSIONS on the theme, ‘Mak- 
ing Public Relations Pay,” will draw 
public relations-minded bankers 
from seven Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia to a regional 
FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSO- 
CIATION conference in New York, 
February 29, according to FPRA 
plans at the time BANKING went to 
press. The all-day program will be 
featured by a luncheon talk by S. H. 
Chelsted, FPRA president and vice- 
president of the Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. His topic will be, “How 


86 


to Increase the Bank’s Greatest 
Asset—Public Relations.” 
Throughout the morning, the 
meeting will be devoted to speeches 
on various phases of public relations 
by FPRA officers. The speakers are: 
Rod Maclean, association third vice- 
president and assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles; William O. 
Heath, FPRA treasurer and vice- 
president of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago; L. L. Mat- 
thews, second vice-president of the 
FPRA and president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, South Bend, 
Indiana; and William B. Hall, first 
vice-president of the association and 
vice-president of the Detroit Bank. 
Following a luncheon, the confer- 
ence will divide into departmental 
groups. Each group will hear com- 
ments by a panel of experts in the 
fields of commercial development, 
trust development, consumer credit, 
staff relations and savings and 
mortgages. A question and answer 
session will follow these talks. 


Mortgage Financing 
ROBLEMS likely to result from the 


proposed further curtailment of 
construction, the prospective short- 
age of some building materials, the 
continued scarcity of mortgage 
funds and the question of how to 
do FHA and GI mortgage financing 
at their present below-market frozen 
rates occupied the attention of mort- 
gage lenders and investors from all 
sections of the country at the Mid- 
winter Mortgage Conference of the 
MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA in Chicago on February 
14 and 15. 


Floyd W. 


Larson 


rganizations 


Reese Endorsed 


| Wbensiee D. REESE, president of 
Park National Bank, Newark, 
Ohio, has been endorsed by the 
Council of Administration of the 
OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIATION as a 
candidate for vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association. 
A former president of the Ohio 
Bankers Association, Mr. Reese is 
now chairman of the American 
Bankers Association’s Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission, a member 
of the A.B.A. Executive Council 
and Administrative Committee, 
and a faculty member of The 
Graduate School of Banking con- 
ducted by the American Bankers 
Association at Rutgers University. 


More than 800 attended what 
mortgage leaders considered their 
most important industry meeting 
since the war. It was the first op- 
portunity for close examination of 
recommendations which came from 
the important roundtable hearing 
of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in Washington, 
February 6 to 8, which included a 
review of defense housing progress 
and an examination of the problems 
resulting from lagging FHA and GI 
mortgage financing. (See page 35.) 


Independent Bankers 


ERSONNEL of the general arrange- 
ments committee for the 18th an- 
nual national convention of the 
INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
have been announced by Guy Stur- 
geon of Sheridan, Wyoming, national 
president. The convention is sched- 
uled for Hotel Nicollet in Minneap- 
olis on Sunday - Monday - Tuesday, 
May 18-20. 

General chairman of the conven- 
tion arrangements committee is 
Charles C. Rieger, national trea- 
surer of the association. A vice- 
president of the Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis, head of its 
correspondent bank division, Mr. 
Rieger has completed selection of 
the convention committees and con- 
ducted the first general meeting. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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“When our rapid growth required the acquisition 
of an adjoining building and complete remodeling, 
your organization appeared to be the best qualified 
to do the job. We were impressed with your 
‘specialist’ approach in doubling our floor space 
and relocating several of our departments. It was 
gratifying to be able to place the entire program 
in your hands. That our confidence was justified 
is evidenced by our efficiently arranged and en- 
larged quarters. You may be interested to know 
that our deposits have increased 25% since the 
completion of our building program.” 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK © SAN FRANCISCO ® ATLANTA ® ST. LOUIS 


March 1952 


J. E. BRYAN 
PRESIDENT, UNION TRUST COMPANY, ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
President, FLORIDA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Serving the American banking profession for over 38 years 
with unquestioned integrity and responsibility 


OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SIDNEY STS. ST. LOUIS 4, MO., U.S.A. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 
PBA’s Operations Clinic 


Tue Pennsylvania Bankers Associ- 
ation introduced two new features 
at its second annual bank operations 
clinic at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia. 

One was a panel of bank exam- 
iners, representing four government 
supervisory agencies, who explained 
what they expected in bank opera- 
tions and discussed recommended 
audit procedures. The other was a 
talk by an official of the Philadel- 
phia Post Office. His subject was, 
‘‘Making the Most of the Post Office 
Mailing Facilities.” 

More than 400 bankers attended 
the clinic, presented in cooperation 
with the University’s Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce. 
The program was under the direc- 
tion of James H. Kennedy, general 
chairman of PBA’s Bank Opera- 
tions Division, a vice-president and 
cashier of The Philadelphia National 


PBA President Robert C. Downie, 
who is president of the Peoples First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, opened the clinic. A 
strong, independent banking system, 
he said, is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the free competitive enter- 


At the PBA Bank Operations Clinic: 
Left to right, Dr. Charles R. Whittlesley, 
professor of finance and economics, 
Wharton School, moderator; PBA Presi- 
dent Robert C. Downie; James H. Ken- 
nedy, general chairman of the associa- 
tion’s Bank Operations Division 
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Bank, and chairman of the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commission. 
Moderators were members of the 
Wharton faculty. 


prise system. “Each individual bank 
plays a vitally important part in 
our banking system, and the entire 
independent system is dependent 


upon strong and well operated banks, 
One of the primary objectives of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
is to assist its members in the man- 


From "5 to 95" 


VISABANK 


Urges Them All To Save 


It's fun to save the Visabank way. The kiddies love to see and 
hear the coins jingle into the eye-catching Visabank. The oldsters 
get a real kick out of seeing their nickels, dimes and quarters 
grow into dollars. Exact amount saved is always plainly visible 
on the transparent column scales. 


VISABANK 


will get you new accounts—make 
the old ones grow bigger 


Visabank is your permanent ad in the home. Your name is hot- 
stamped in gold on front. Your own complete advertisement 
printed on card at back of bank. Full range of beautiful colors — 
solid, marbleized, and pearl essence. Free sales and advertising 


helps. 
SELF-LIQUIDATING 
Write for full information to 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
1010 Woodland Avenue © Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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agement of their individual banks, 
to the end that each of our banks 
ig a well organized and well oper- 
ated institution.” 

Fourteen addresses and four 
panels were on the agenda. Subjects 
included: aids and suggestions for 
improving bank operations, bank ad- 
yertising, operations in the com- 
mercial bookkeeping department, 
special checking accounts, loan ac- 
counting functions and procedures, 
development of an operating manual, 
audit safeguards and internal con- 
trols, OPA and bank service charges, 
wage and salary stabilization prob- 
lems, the savings department of a 
commercial bank, service charges, 
the excess profits tax, safe deposit 
procedure, and tellers, proof, clear- 
ing and transit operations. 


David M. Auch 


Davw M. AUCH, 56, executive man- 
ager of the OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, died in Cleveland on January 
30 while on a business trip for the 
OBA. He had been with the Ohio 
association 25 years as director of 
public relations, assistant secretary, 
secretary, and finally executive 
manager. 


Mr. Auch, a veteran of World 
War I, attended Marietta College 
and Ohio State University. For sev- 
eral years he was a newspaperman 
with the Associated Press in Co- 
lumbus, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


Wisconsin KYB Week 


Tue WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION is preparing to observe ‘Know 
Your Bank Week” from April 14 to 
19. A kit has been sent to each bank 
to help in its advance planning for 
activities that will fit local require- 
ments and conditions. 


Conferenees 


Banxinc conferences on various 
subjects are being held in many 
states, the Pennsylvania meeting re- 
ported this month being one of the 
outstanding examples. 

Two others held in recent weeks 
were the MISSOURI BANK MANAGE- 
MENT CONFERENCE (jointly spon- 
sored by the MBA, the state uni- 
versity and the state department of 
finance), and the CALIFORNIA BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION’S Bank Manage- 
ment Conference. 

The Paciric NORTHWEST CONFER- 


Oldest established and largest 
bank in Colombia 


52 BRANCHES 


Special attention to collections 


Accurate and dependable 
credit information service 


Total Assets: 


MORE THAN $300 MILLION PESOS 
Colombian Imports from United States: 
1947: US. $ 216.000.000 
1948: US. $ 197.000.000 
1949: US. $ 175.875.095 


1950: US. $ 228.181.724 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, 


Ecuador 


ENCE ON BANKING will be held at 
the State College of Washington, 
April 10-11, and a series of five farm 
credit clinics will be held by the 
ARKANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
the third week in April, with the 
cooperation of the University of 
Arkansas and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. 


Colorado Sehool 


Tue Colorado School of Banking, 
sponsored by the COLORADO BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION at the University of 
Colorado, will conduct its second ses- 
sion from August 17 to 29. This is 
a 2-year course, with studies in eco- 
nomics, bank law, operations, man- 
agement, money and banking, ac- 
counting and auditing, and a “lab- 
oratory” in machine equipment. 


A good wife is not simply the 
one who gets the best husband but 
the one who makes the best of the 
husband she gets. 


The doctor who says you should 
have pleasant thoughts at meals 
doesn’t know the price of meat. 


PRESIDENT 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


March 1952 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bankers Are Surveying Defense Financing Trends 


SEC Abandons Plan 
to Ban Bankers From 
Holding Co. Boards 


Decision Not to Adopt 
Limitation Welcomed 


Protest filed last month 
with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by the 
A.B.A. against proposed 
SEC rule which would have 
prohibited bank officers from 


| dressed 
| Men and 


serving on boards of direc- | 


tors of local public utility 
holding companies has met 
with favorable response. 
The proposed amendment 
to SEC Rule U-70 which 
prohibits integrated regis- 
tered holding companies from 


having bank officers on their | 


boards has carried an exemp- 
tion for bank officers in the 
case of holding company sub- 
sidiaries which are them- 
selves predominantly 
ating public utility companies 
in the banks’ local areas. 
In response to the protest 
letter sent to the chairman 


oper- | 


Self-Employed Social 
Security Folder for 
Direct Mail Enclosure 


A direct mail folder ad- 
“To Self-employed 
Women” advising 
them of their rights and ob- 
ligations under Social Se- 
curity was prepared by the 
A.B.A. Advertising Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the 
Federal Security Administra- 
tion and made available to 
member banks well ahead of 
the March 15 filing deadline. 
In addition to the perti- 
nent facts included in the 


| folder, it was suggested that 


readers get the booklet “Do 
You Work for Yourself?” 
from the Social Security Of- 
fice. 

As in the case of all A.B.A. 
promotional material avail- 
able to banks, this folder 
provides space for the dis- 
tributing banks’ signatures. 


cf the SEC on January 8 by 
D. J. Needham, who was then 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


Nationwide Subcommittee Formed to Advise 


Banks of Developments 


in Financing Defense 


In an effort to assure the smooth operation of the finane- 
ing of the defense effort by banks, the Credit Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association has formed a 
new Subcommittee on Financing of Defense Contracts to 


keep bankers informed of developments in that field. 


The 


Subcommittee was announced by Fred F. Florence, chair- 
man of the Credit Policy ———__________ 


Commission and _ president, | 
Republic National Bank, Dal- 


las, Texas. 

The 44 members of the 
Subcommittee are leading 
bankers from various sec- 


tions of the country, includ- 
ing a number of present and 
past officers of the A.B.A. 
Each man has been asked to 
observe activities in defense 
financing, both with or with- 
out the V-loan guaranty, in 
his trade area and report any 
obstacles or problems which 
are being encountered. The 
Subcommittee is intended as 
a clearing house for ideas 
and suggestions on overcom- 
ing these problems, and as 


| such will perform a service 
general counsel of the A.B.A., 


not only to bankers but to 
the defense program itself 


Officials of American Bankers Association legislative committees meet with representatives 


of Federal banking agencies. 


Standing, l. to r.—-R. E. Reichert, pres., Ann Arbor (Mich.) Bank, and chairman A.B.A. 
State Bank Division Legislative Committee; D. E. Brumbaugh, pres., First National Bank, 


Claysburg, Pa., and A.B.A. Committee on Federal 


Legislation; 


H. Earl Cook, director, 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; D. J. Needham, then general counsel, A.B.A.; 
Oliver S. Powell, member, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Floyd E. Lull, 


pres., 


Smith County State Bank, Smith Center, Kansas, and chairman A.B.A. Committee 


on State Banking Departments; Maple T. Harl, chairman, FDIC; Wm. M. Taylor, Deputy 


Comptroller of the Currency. 


Seated, |. to r.—B. M. Harris, pres., Yellowstone Bank, Columbus, Montana, and vice- 
president A.B.A. State Bank Division; Guy Sturgeon, pres., Bank of Commerce, Sheridan, 
Wyoming, and pres., State Bank Division; Harry Arthur, pres., Arthur State Bank, Union, 


S. C., 


and chairman, executive committee, State Bank Division; Melvin C. Miller, deputy 


manager A.B.A., and secretary of Bank Management Commission and State Bank Division 


Kenton R. Cravens, vice- 
president, Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is chairman of the 
Subcommittee. Included in 
the membership are Mr. 
Florence; C. Francis Cocke, 
president of the A.B.A. and 
president, The First National 
Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Virginia; and W. 
Harold Brenton, vice-presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. and presi- 
dent State Bank of Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Other members are: Ed- 
ward Adams, Jr., vice-presi- 


dent, National Bank of 
Detroit; Julian B. Baird, 
president, First National 


Bank, St. Paul; Francis H. 
Beam, senior vice-president, 
National City Bank, Cleve- 
land; Keehn W. Berry, presi- 
dent, Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans; Carl A. Bim- 
son, executive vice - presi- 
dent, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Anderson 
Borthwick, president, First 
National Trust & Savings 
Bank, San Diego; Charles H. 
Buesching, president, Lincoln 
National Bank & Trust Co., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; Wen- 
dell T. Burns, senior vice- 
president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis; 
Roger C. Damon, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Boston; A. K. Davis, senior 


vice - president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company, 


Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina. 

Carlisle R. Davis, vice- 
president, State - Planters 
Bank and Trust Co., Rich- 
mond, Virgina; Robert L. 
Dominick, president, Traders 
National Bank, Kansas City, 
Missouri; George S. Eccles, 
president, First Security 
Bank of Utah, N.A., Ogden; 
B. M. Edwards, chairman of 
board, South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Columbia; Wil- 
liam M. Hale, executive vice- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 91) 
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|. 0. Brott Succeeds 
“am Needham As 
General Counsel | 


Needham With A.B.A. 19 
Years; Brott 11 Years 


Appointment of J. 
(‘Jerry’) Olney Brott as 
pe counsel of the Amer- 


ian Bankers’ Association 
was announced recently by 
Harold Stonier, executive 


manager of the A.B.A. For 
the past 11 years Mr. Brott, 
whose headquarters will con- 
tmue to be in Washington, 
was assistant general counsel | 
and assistant to D. J. Need- 
ham, until Mr. Needham’s re- 
tirement as general counsel 
of the A.B.A. on Feb. 1. 
Mr. Brott is a native of 
Hartford, Conn., and a grad- 
uate of Yale College and 
Yale Law School. He prac- 
tieed law in Hartford for 
several years after obtain- 
ing his law degree. In 1930, 
he became assistant trust 
officer of The Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company, and, 
in March 1934, became as- | 
sociated with the legal de- 
partment of the A.B.A. and 
was named assistant general 
counsel in April 1941. 


Opens Office 


Mr. Needham, who has 
held the post of general 
counsel of the Association | 
for the past 19 years, will 
open an office at 723 15th 
Street, N. W., in Washing- 
ton, where he will engage in 
the publication of an infor- 
mative letter for banks and 
other financial institutions, 
ealled “Needham’s Viewpoint 
cn Banking.” 

Mr. Needham joined the 
A.B.A. officially as its gen- 
eral counsel in October 1933. 
Before that, he was in charge 
of the legal department of | 
the Central National Bank in 
Cleveland. 

He is a native of Wis- 
consin and was graduated 
from the University of 
Washington in Seattle in 
1907 and from its law school 
two years later. After re- 
ceiving his law degree, he 
taught school in Bremerton, 


for a year and then practiced | 


law for six years. 
During World War I, Mr. 
Needham was counsel of the 


for A. |. B. Convention 


| qualifying debates are the 


Retires 


D. J. Needham 


Nat'l Debate Themes 


in Houston Announced 


Four District Teams 
to Compete in Finals 


The 1952 national debate 
program of the American In- 
stitute of Banking is now un- 
der way throughout the na- 
tion, with individual chapters 
holding qualifying debates on 
six approved subjects. These 


first step in choosing the two 
teams which will compete in 
the National Debate Contest 
for the Jesse H. Jones Na- 
tional Convention Debate 
Fund prizes, to be held on 
June 3 in Houston, as part of 
the Institute’s Annual Con- 
vention. 


Expenses Paid 


The debates within indi- 
vidual chapters and between 


for A.B.A.Convention 


Successor 


J. O. Brott 


Hotel Committee 
Seeks Room Bookings 


An official announcement 
regarding hotel accommoda- | 
tions for the 78th Annual 


Convention of the American 
Bankers Association to be 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 1, has been 
mailed to all A.B.A. members 
by the Convention Hotel 
Committee, representing the 
New Jersey bankers who will 
be hosts to the nation’s bank- 
ers. The chairman and vice- 
chairman of the Hotel Com- 
mittee are Harry T. Sickler, 
president, Guarantee Bank & 
Trust Company, and Walter 
E. Beyer, vice-president and 
trust officer, The Boardwalk 
National Bank, both of At- 
lantie City. 

“The number of desirable 
single rooms in each hotel 
is limited,’ the Committee 
says. “Even though there will 
be an ample supply of rooms, 
it may not be possible to as- 


chapters, which will be com- 
pleted by March 31, will de- 
cide the chapter to represent 
each of the four districts in 
the semifinal contests. Each 
member of the four district 
teams will receive $100 for 
personal expenses plus trans- 
portation to and from Hous- 
ton, where the _ semifinals 
will be held on Monday of the 
Convention week. The win- 
ning teams of the semifinals 
will then compete on Tues- 
day for the Jones prizes of 
$300 for the winners and 
$200 for the losing team. 

The six approved subjects 
to be used for the 1952 de- 
bate program are: 

(1) Resolved, That the 
| United States should adopt 
a Marshall Plan for Asia. 


Cleveland, Ohio, District 
Ordnance Office of the War 
Department. For four years 
after the war, he was as- 
sistant United States district 
attorney for the Northern 


Mareh 1952 


(2) Resolved, That the 


sign you to the hotel of your 
first choice. Consequently, 
it is important that you fill 
in four choices on the appli- 
cation blank. All applica- 
tions are to be sent to the 
Hotel Committee, A.B.A. 
Convention, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City, and not to the 
hotels.” Additional applica- 
tion forms may be received 
from the Committee on re- 
quest. 


United States should adopt a 


program of universal mili- 
tary training. 

(3) Resolved, That the is- 
suance of tax-exempt se- 
eurities should be discon- 
tinued. 


(4) Resolved, That the 
Federal Government should 


district of Ohio. He joined 
the Central National Bank in 


Cleveland in 1922. 


contribute directly to the 
institutions of 
the 


support of 
higher education 
United States. 


in 


Defense Financing 
Trends Study Group 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 
president, American Trust 
ag San Francisco; 

. M. Harris, president, Yel- 
aes Banks, Laurel and 
Columbus, Montana; Theo- 
dore W. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent, Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles; Herman 


Jones, Jr., executive vice- 
president, First National 
Rank, Atlanta; John W. 


Kearns, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Chicago; A. 
W. Kincade, president, 
Fourth National Bank, Wi- 
chita, Kansas. 

Henry A. Kugeler, presi- 
dent, Denver National Bank; 
J. F. McDermott, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, 
Omaha, Nebraska; W. R. 
McQuaid. chairman of board, 
Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; William A. 
Mitchell, president, Central 
Trust Company, Cincinnati; 
George S. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent, National City Bank, 
New York; Earl R. Muir, 


president, Louisville Trust 
Company. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; William K. Paton, 


president, Farmers’ Bank, 
Dover, Delaware; F. Ray- 
mond Peterson. chairman of 
board, First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Paterson, 
New Jersey; Ernst Ruth, 
assistant secretary, Colonial 
Company, Pittsburgh; 
. Sammons, president, 
United States National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon. 
Frank A. Sewell, president, 
Liberty National Bank & 
Trust Co., Oklahoma City; 
Lester E. Shippee, president, 
Hartford - Connecticut Trust 
Company; William Taylor, 
president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee; 


Norfleet Turner, president, 
First National Bank, Mem- 
phis; Don H. Wageman, vice- 
president, Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank: Frank C. Welch, 
president, Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; Williams, 
president, Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City. Mis- 
souri; B. Magruder Wing- 
field, vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, 
Houston; Carl K. Withers, 
president, Lincoln National 
Bank, Newark. New Jersey; 
E. Lawrence Worstall, vice- 
president, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank. 


(5) Resolved, That non- 
defense expenditures in the 
current Federal budget 
should be reduced by a mini- 
mum of $5-billion. 

(6) Resolved, That the 
Federal Government should 
adopt a permanent program 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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Robert C. Rutherford 


Robert C. Rutherford 
Named A.I.B.’s New 


Floyd Larson Takes 
MBA Secretaryship 
Robert C. Rutherford has 


been named national secre- 
tary of the American Insti- 


to announcement by Dr. 
Harold Stonier, A.B.A. ex- 
ecutive manager. 

Mr. Rutherford has been a 
member of the Institute’s na- 


sociate secretary since 1948. 
He succeeds Floyd W. Lar- 
son, who has resigned the 
post to become executive’ sec- 
retary of the 
Bankers Association (see 
page 86 for Mr. Larson’s ap- 
pointment.) 

The A.I.B. is the largest 
educational institution of its 
type in the world, with a 
membership of 88,712, and 
32,323 bank. people -enrolled 
in its classes. 

Mr. Rutherford’s banking 
career began with the Union 
Bank of Canada in Manitoba 
following. his discharge from 
the Canadian Army follow- 
ing WW I. In 1923 he joined 
the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, where he served 
in various capacities for 14 
years. In 1937 he became 
executive secretary of Minne- 
apolis Chapter, A.I.B., where 
he remained until he joined 
the A.I.B. national office in 
1944, 

He received his standard 
certificate from Minneapolis 
Chapter in 1928, and later 
earned two special graduate 
certificates. 

He is a past instructor and 
past president of Minneapolis 
Chapter. Nationally, he was 
active in debate public 
speaking, placing fourth in 
the National Public Speaking 
Contest of 1937. 
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National Secretary. 


tute of Banking, according | 


tional staff since 1944 and as- | 


Minnesota | 


Faculty Conference 
of 6.8.B. to Be Held 
Saturday, March 15 


| Alumni Reunion and 
Banquet are Features 


The annual organization 
meeting of the faculty of The 
Graduate School of Banking 
and annual meeting of G.S.B. 
alumni will be held at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City, on Saturday, March 
15. The New York Metro- 
| politan Group of G.S.B. 
alumni are sponsoring the 
meeting, and any interested 
alumnus may attend. 

The faculty conference 
| opens with a luncheon fol- 
| lowed by the individual meet- 
ings of the faculty groups of 
each of the school’s four 
major fields — commercial 

banking, savings manage- 
| ment, investments, and 
trusts. Final plans for the 
forthcoming summer resident 


meetings. 
sion at Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., will 
be held June 16-28. The fac- 
ulty this year numbers 54, in 
addition to which there will 
be 31 special lecturers. 
Following the faculty con- 
ference, the school’s alumni 


committee from the New 
York area, who are members 
of the class of 1950. These 
meetings will be followed by 
a reception and banquet. 


A.I1.B. Debate Themes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 
of wage and price control. 

The Jesse H. Jones Na- 
tional Convention Debate 
Fund was established in 1948 
by Jesse H. Jones, chairman 
of the board of the National 
Pank of Commerce, Houston, 
and former U. S. Secretary 
of Commerce, to encourage 
debating as a part of the 
A.I1.B.’s educational program 
as a means of training bank 
people in logical thinking, 
sound analysis, and ability to 
convince others; and as an 
encouragement for the study 
of problems of national and 
international scope. 

The entire debate program 
is in charge of the A.I.B. 
National Debate Committee, 
of which George W. Geuder 
of the Tradesmens National 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, is chairman. 


session are made at these | 
This year’s ses- | 


will hold its reunion, which | 


this year is in charge of a | S©T€S- 


Abandons Plan 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


the A.B.A. has received a 
reply from the SEC stating 
that the proposed amend- 
| ment to the SEC rule will 
continue this exemption. 

Morton E. Yohalem, direc- 
tor of the Division of Public 
Utilities of the SEC wrote: 

“In its consideration of 
the proposed amendment to 
Rule U-70, the Commission 
had before it your letter of 
January 8, 1952, and com- 
munications from other in- 
terested persons expressing 
views similar to yours. After 
careful consideration of the 
statements made in the nu- 
merous letters it received, 
the Commission decided not 
to adopt the originally pro- 
posed limitation on the ex- 
emption presently provided 
by subparagraph (a) (4) 
fey” 


Record Protection 
Booklet Reissued by 
Legislative Group 


A second printing of the 
booklet, The Retention and 
Destruction of Bank Kec- 
ords, has been announced by 
the Committee on State Leg- 
islation of the A.B.A. 

John R. Vincens, a mem- 
ber of the A.B.A.’s_ legal 
staff, is the author of the 


The booklet reprints a 
series of six articles from 
BANKING containing timely 
information explaining the 
various means and methods 
of attacking the books and 


| records problem, both as a 


wartime protective measure 
and as a peacetime space- 
saving necessity. 

The booklet includes ma- 
terial on these general sub- 
jects: 

“The Retention and De- 
struction of Bank Records”; 
“Statutes on Record Reten- 
tion”; “A Suggested Form of 
Microfilm Statute, With Ex- 
planatory Statement”; “Mi- 


| crofilming Bank Records”; 
| and “Protecting Bank Rec- 


ords Against Bombing.” It 
also includes a “Bibliography 
on Protection of Bank Rec- 
ords in Wartime.” 

The statutory material 
which appeared in the orig- 
inal articles has been brought 
up to date in an appendix to 
the booklet. 

Copies of the booklet may 
be obtained at a nominal 
charge by writing the Com- 
mittee on State Legislation, 
12 E. 36th Street, New York. 


Carroll A. Gunderson 


Carroll A. Gunderson 
Assumes Washington 
Office Staff Duties 


To Continue National 
Bank and Credit Duties 


| Carroll A. Gunderson, dep- 
| uty manager of the Ameri- 
| can Bankers Association, as- 
| sumed some of the staff work 
of the Washington office of 
the Association beginning 
Feb. 18, according to Dr. 
Harold Stonier, A.B.A. ex- 
ecutive manager. 

He also continues to main- 
tain an office in the New 
York headquarters, where 
he has carried on his activi- 
ties in connection with the 
National Bank Division, the 
Credit Policy Commission, 
and the Small Business 
Credit Commission, of which 
groups he is secretary. 

Mr. Gunderson received 
his LL.B. at St. Paul (Minn.) 
College of Law and is a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Bar. 

He began his banking ca- 
reer with the Merchants 
Trust and Savings Bank of 
St. Paul in 1921. When the 
Merchants became affiliated 
with the First Bank Stock 
Corporation of St. Paul, he 
was transferred as secretary 
to the First Bancredit Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary finance 
company. Later he became 
vice-president and a director 
of the First Bancredit Cor- 


poration. 
In 1936, Mr. Gunderson 
joined the Credit Utility 


Company, Incorporated, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. 
In 1942, he was given a leave 
to assist in the Government’s 
wartime financing activities. 

Upon completion of his 
war service he joined the 
A.B.A. 

In 1927 Mr. Gunderson won 
second place in the A.I.B.’s 
National Public Speaking 
Contest. He was president of 
St. Paul Chapter in 1928. 
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Trust Service 
Plenty of Food for Thought 


of the American Bankers Association in New York 

last month emphasized the effect of the current do- 
mestic and international problems on the trust business, 
efficient operations, sound investment policies, and the re- 
sponsibility of trust men to help prevent national moral 
and financial bankruptcy. 

Trust men from 41 states the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Bermuda, and Canada attended the Conference, 
which was under the auspices of the A.B.A.’s Trust Di- 
vision. To give those attending the greatest opportunity to 
exchange ideas, the “get acquainted” hour, following the 
first session, Was repeated again this year and a large part 
of two of the sessions was devoted to question-and-answer 
discussions. 

It isn’t possible in this limited space to present the pre- 
pared manuscripts in full, of those who had them; however, 
we do give some of the high points made by a number of the 
speakers in the order in which the addresses were made. 
Every one of the speakers gave the delegates plenty of 
food for thought. 

In opening the Conference, Merle E. Selecman, secretary 
and deputy manager of the A.B.A., stated that traditionally 
trust men have shown a reluctance to increase their fees to 
compensate for the multiplicity of problems with which they 
must grapple today that didn’t exist 33 years ago when the 
first Midwinter Conference was held. 


Dm at the 33rd Midwinter Trust Conference 


"Trustees for our Country..." 

In an address before the opening session, Joseph W. 
White, vice-president of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, and president of the Trust Division, inventoried 
and appraised the work of the Trust Division reciprocal 
legislation, investments for pension trusts, cost reductions, 
public relations, and the importance of trusteeship. 

In his concluding remarks, President White appealed to 
the trustmen to realize “that we have a responsibility 
in the crisis that faces us. We are also trustees for our 
country, charged with an obligation to do our part to pre- 
vent this moral breakdown which threatens. . . 

“So, in the name of trusteeship, which means so much 
to all of us, I ask you to become militant in leading our 
country back to sanity, back to the high principles and 
moral standards that made it the greatest nation in all the 
world.” 

Another speaker at this first session was Dr. Theodore G. 
Gronert chairman of the department of history, Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Indiana, whose topic was “America 
at the Cross Roads.” 

Dr. Gronert developed the thesis that Russian commu- 
nists cannot defeat America, but that we can defeat our- 
selves through internal waste, selfishness, and bureaucracy. 

Concluding on a somber note, Dr. Gronert warned: 
“... Waste, inefficiency, and corruption mean the same in 
English as in Latin; and these evils cannot be cured by 
joining ‘gimme’ groups whose demands give more impetus 
to the vicious spiral of inflation. Every failure to balance 
our budget, every complacent defense of deficit finance is 
greeted with cheers by the leaders of the USSR.” 


“What the Trust Department Should .. ." 


Robert A. Wilson, senior vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, and 
Vice-president of the Trust Division, presided over the sec- 
ond session. An interesting feature of the session was a dis- 
cussion by four prominent bankers of “What the Trust 
Department Should—Tell Its Customers” (Thomas H. 
Beacom, vice-president, The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago); “—Tell Its President” (Walter Kennedy, president, 


March 1952 


Top management at the Trust Conference, left to right: 

Messrs. Seleeman, Wilson, Cocke, White, and (N. Baxter) 

Maddox (vice-president and trust officer, First National 

Bank, Atlanta, and chairman, Trust Division’s Executive 
Committee) 


First National Bank, Montgomery, Alabama) ; “—Tell Its 
Directors” (R. M. Alton, vice-president and director, United 
States National Bank, Portland, Oregon) ; “—Tell Its Stock- 
holders” (Swayne P. Goodenough, vice-president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, New York). 


“Tell Prospective Customers” 


Mr. Beacom summarized what his bank tells the prospec- 
tive customer, stating in part: 

“First, we believe that a customer must have complete 
confidence in the individual or bank chosen to act as a 
fiduciary. . we tell prospects that if they have not 
enough confidence in the integrity of the trustee to confer 
broad powers on the trustee, they should look around for 
another in whom they can repose complete and unqualified 
faith. 

“Secondly, we emphasize that our word should not be 
taken for every conclusion that we express; we urge the 
customer to check our judgment with that of his other ad- 
visors, including particularly his lawyer, his insurance 
counsel, and his accountant. 

“Third, we take pains to eliminate as much as we can of 
the mystery that commonly attaches to the trust business. 
In keeping with this idea, and risking the charge of im- 
modesty, we entitled our last booklet What You and Your 
Family Should Know About the Trust Business. We knew 
we could not tell all that all people might want to know, but 
we thought it was possible to tell enough of what most 
people were interested in to justify the name we gave the 
product. ... 

“In dealing with customers already on the books we try 
to follow three simple rules. We aim, first, to be accurate; 
second, prompt; third, clear. Accuracy is our stock-in- 


"Tell Its President" 


In a discussion of what the trust department should tell 
its president, Mr. Kennedy epitomized the main fields as 
“investments, customer relations, employee relations, opera- 
tions, and business development.” 

Commenting on these classifications, he said: 

“After more than 20 years of intimate contact with trust 
work, I am more convinced than ever that investment man- 
agement is the essence of trust business.” 

Other information which Mr. Kennedy believes should be 
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Left, Messrs. Barkdull and Nadler; right, trust questions panel (left to right), Messrs. Stephenson, MacNeill, Cleaver, Chapman, 
Robinson, Zukoski and McLucas. 


passed along to the president includes: Controversies with 
customers that may conceivably result in claims or suits; 
information on the work of the members of the trust depart- 
ment staff, either through merit ratings or progress reports, 
or other simliar means; monthly profit and loss statement; 
unusual expenditures large enough to materially affect the 
bank’s expenses should be discussed in advance; changes in 
methods that may affect operating expenses or banking 
operations; changes in fee schedule or proposed deviation 
from the regular schedule; irregularities of any im- 
portance; written report commenting on each item in the 
section of examiners’ reports described as ‘matters requir- 
ing attention’; type of new business program being con- 
ducted and what individual prospects are being solicited; 
and a monthly business development report, which should 
include various advertising media used, number of business 
solicitation calls made, list of new appointments consum- 
mated, and list of appointments pending. 


"Tell Its Directors" 


Give the directors, says Mr. Alton “first, that information 
legally required to be furnished the director; and secondly, 
additional information we think they should have but do 
not receive.” 

After discussing various types of information the trust 
department should give a bank’s directors. Mr. Alton made 
these suggestions on how the information should be given: 

Rotation of directors through the directors’ examining 
committee and through those committees set up under wills 
and trusts requiring the exercise of discretion in the distri- 
bution of a testator’s charitable and public beneficence. 

Trust officer should call upon the directors periodically, 
not only to give information but also to get their opinions 
on the multiplicity of problems which are the concern of the 
trust department and on which the director is an authority. 

Hold a directors’ forum, during which trust officers who 
are specialists in their respective fields would explain the 
trust organization and their particular role in the operation. 


“Tell lts Stockholders" 


Mr. Goodenough made this suggestion on how to inform 
stockholders: The president’s annual report to stockholders 
should occasionally include a description of the functions of 
the trust department, including “pictures in abundance—in- 
formal groups, individual shots of the trust officers, a pic- 
ture of the directors’ trust committee—and a brief history 
of the department, its functions, and facilities.” 

Of his own bank’s stockholders’ report, Mr. Goodenough 
said: “We gave a few short interesting examples of typical 
trust services and featured the growth of the trust depart- 
ment through the years.” 

Other suggestions based upon his bank’s own practice, 
included: A letter of welcome to new stockholders in which 
attention may be called to trust department facilities; 
direct mail piece with anecdotes about wills and will-mak- 
ing; financial forums for stockholders; and personal calls 
for talks with stockholders about their own affairs. 
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What Price Service? 


Another speaker at this session was Harry M. Bardt, 
vice-president and senior trust officer, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, whose topic was “What Price Trust 
Service?” 

After summarizing studies that reveal that a large per- 
centage of trust departments lean heavily for their main- 
tenance of the relatively profitable commercial activities 
and sounding a warning against continuation of this prac- 
tice, Mr. Bardt spoke about factors that make it difficult for 
a trust department to pay its own way. 

Speaking with emphasis, Mr. Bardt told the trust men 
that “there is no good reason why we should not make a 
charge for our services which will assure us a reasonable 
profit. To attain this most desirable objective, costs must be 
ascertained and controlled. Present accounts must be re- 
viewed and firm efforts must be made to adjust existing 
rates of charges by agreement with beneficiaries and other 
interested persons. This can and has been done on numerous 
occasions by many institutions.” 


. .. Impact on Trust Investments 


Some conclusions drawn by Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor 
of finance, New York University, in his address on “The 
Impact of the Emergency on Trust Investments” were: 

“(1) The emergency arising out of the Korean war is not 
temporary in character and will not come to an end with 
the termination of hostilities in Korea. The emergency has 
set in motion forces which will be long felt in the economic 
and social life of the country... . 

“(2) The present emergency has not only changed the 
expected business pattern during 1950-52, but it will con- 
tinue to influence business activity in the future. 

“(3) The initiative taken by the United States Govern- 
ment in the Korean conflict has definitely established the 
U. S. as the leader of the free world. . . . From now on, 
any political incident throughout the world and particularly 
among the free nations is bound to find its reflection in the 
organized markets for securities and commodities of the 
United States. . 

“(4) While the aftermath of the Korean war has had a 
favorable effect on business activity, it has at the same time 
made the economy more rigid and more susceptible to @ 
downward swing when defense expenditures and capital 
outlays by corporations begin to taper off. 

“(5) The prime problem arising out of the emergency is 
how to strengthen the military might of the free world and 
at the same time keep the economy not only of this country 
but of other free nations healthy. ... 

“(6) As far as trust companies are concerned, the time 
is approaching for a reappraisal of the ratios between 
stocks and bonds held in the portfolios of trusts .. . once 
military and capital expenditures begin to decline, a down- 
ward readjustment in business is likely to take place. vee 

“(7) ... Since the return on bonds has increased consid- 
erably, investing in fixed-income-bearing obligations has be- 
come more attractive than during the last decade or so.” 
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Trust and Commercial Cooperation 


C. Francis Cocke, president of The First National Ex- 
change Bank of Roanoke, Virginia, and president of the 
American Bankers Association, cautioned against relaxation 
of vigilance in the important field of credit. “The full impact 
of the defense program,” he said, “has not as yet been felt.” 

President Cocke dwelt at some length on the problems 
involving cooperation between the commercial department 
and the trust department and offered some suggestions for 
solving problems of noncooperation, as follows: 

(1) Inculeate in the minds of all officers and employees 
that their primary responsibility is toward the bank as a 
whole. 

(2) Create on the part of all officers a desire to see that 
their bank provides greater service to every customer, so 
that in the end the customer benefits from all of the services 
which the bank offers. 

(3) Three fundamentals—friendship, understanding, and 
confidence—are essential to the problem of breaking down 
natural departmental barriers and developing real coopera- 
tion between the commercial and trust departments. 

“In order to build up a working knowledge of the bank 
as a whole,” Mr. Cocke said. “I require one of the senior 
trust officers to attend the loan officers’ meeting every 
morning, and also to attend a meeting of all of the senior 
officers which follows this first meeting. In this way, all 
of the senior officers are daily kept in touch with every 
important matter which transpires in the bank each day. 

“We also had a weekly meeting of all the trust officers 
with the senior executive and senior lending officers. .. .” 


Two A.B.A's, Cooperate 


The close ties between the members of the American Bar 
Association and the American Bankers Association with 
respect to the administration of estate and trust matters 
was again emphasized by the presence of the Bar Associa- 
tion’s present president, Howard L. Barkdull of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who spoke on “The Trust Fraternity and the Prac- 
ticing Lawyer.” 

“The preparation of wills is itself a specialty,” he said, 
“and here is one of the fields wherein cooperation of the 
trust company and the attorney can be of greatest benefit 
to themselves and to the public. The bar cannot advertise, 
whereas the trust companies may properly do so; and a 
large amount of good is being accomplished by advertise- 
ments of the banks pointing out the importance of wills, 
urging people to make them and to go to their attorneys 
for this purpose. 


Formula Investing 


“Ten Years of Formula Investing” was the title of an 
address made by Charles F. Zukoski, Jr., vice-president and 
trust officer, First National Bank, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Formula planning of investments proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that a sound investment program calls for a 
proper balance as between fixed-income, defensive types of 
securities such as bonds, and more aggressive types of 
securities such as stocks. “The plans assume that the stock 
market will continue to fluctuate,” he said, “that it is wise 
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to increase holdings of stocks in a low stock market and 
to decrease them in a high, and that the best way in which 
to control the relationship of bonds to stocks, in the dif- 
ferent phases of the business and stock market cycle, is to 
substitute the law of averages and a predetermined formula 
for individual judgment in timing purchases and sales.” 


Chemicals as Investments 


In an analysis of the chemical industry as an investment 
opportunity, Richard B. Schneider, assistant vice-president 
of the chemical development department of W. R. Grace 
& Co., New York City, concluded with this statement: 

“Suitable stewardship of invested funds leading to both 
good earnings and long-range growth is relatively certain 
in sound companies in the chemical field.” 

A considerable portion of this session was devoted to a 
“Question Period on Trust Investments,” with panel mem- 
bers answering the questions sent in beforehand by Trust 
Division members. 

At the fifth session of the Conference on Wednesday 
morning, another panel of seven members answered ques- 
tions previously submitted by trust men on trust subjects. 
This panel was composed of Richard P. Chapman, executive 
vice-president, Merchants National Bank, Boston, leader; 
William G. Cleaver. vice-president and trust officer, The 
First National Bank and Trust Company, New Haven; Don 
H. McLucas, vice-president, The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago; Earl S. MacNeill, vice-president, Irving Trust Co., 
New York; George C. Robinson, assistant vice-president, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.; Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
Pendleton, North Carolina; and Charles F. Zukoski, Jr., 
vice-president and trust officer, First National Bank, 
Birmingham. (See page 77 for some panel comments.) 


Estate Planning Team 


The final speaker at this session was Mayo Shattuck, of 
Hausserman, Davison, Shattuck & Field, Boston, whose sub- 
ject was “The Estate Planning Team—lIts Duties and 
Functions.” 

On the subject of legal forms, Mr. Shattuck said that 
“any forms shown to a customer should have these charac- 
teristics: 

“(1) It should have been especially and carefully pre- 
pared by a lawyer, and the lawyer should have given an 
opinion as to its limitations and deficiencies for uncontrolled 
use. 

“(2) The statement of limitations and deficiencies should 
be firmly attached to the form or, better yet, incorporated 
in its opening parts. 

“(3) On the form itself, in substantial sized type, should 
appear a warning that the form must not, any circum- 
stances, be executed without independent legal advice.” 

The Conference was concluded with the customary New 
York Clearing House luncheon at noon on Wednesday, 
when Alexander C. Nagle, clearing house president and 
president, First National Bank of New York, extended 
greetings to the trust men. Leonard W. Brockington, C.M.G., 
K.C., Toronto, was the luncheon speaker. 

M. B. L. 


PHOTOS BY MARY B. LEACH 


An audience shot showing 

only a few of the trust men 

that packed the huge Waldorf- 
Astoria ballroom. 
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Credit Conference 
ProgramAnnounced 


Tue National Instalment 
Credit Conference sponsored 
by the A.B.A.’s Consumer 
Credit Committee will take 
up the problems of extending 
instalment credit under the 
complications of Government 
controls and cutbacks. The 
Conference will be held at 
the La Salle Hotel in Chicago 
on March 24, 25, 26. 

Paul M. Welch, chairman 
of the Committee and vice- 
president of The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, in an- 
nouncing the tentative pro- 
gram notes that the confer- 
ence will seek to answer 
these questions: 

How will the present na- 
tional emergency affect indi- 
vidual credit? 

What is the forecast for 
the production of durable 
goods? 

How can banking maintain 
its leadership? 

How can internal or ex- 
ternal fraud controls be set 
up? 

Are interest rates too low? 
Too high? 

What are the public rela- 
tions aspects of instalment 
credit? 

What are the problems of 
automobile financing? 

How can outstandings be 
protected? 

What are the facts on con- 
sumer credit controls? 

What should be bankers’ 
instalment credit policy dur- 
ing the remainder of 1952? 

Each of the morning ses- 
sions of the conference will 
take up the over-all business 
situation while afternoon ses- 
sions will be taken up with 
panel discussions on instal- 
ment credit administration. 
Audience participation in the 
panels will be encouraged. 

The tentative program for 
the conference follows: 


Monday, March 24 


10 A.M. 


Chairman, Paul M. Welch. 
“People and Banking Lead- 
ership,” by W. Harold Bren- 
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National Instalment | 


| and president, State Bank of 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Consumer Credit Out- 
| look,” by Thomas C. Boushall, 
president, Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond. 


2 P.M. 


Chairman, Edward J. Frey, 
vice-president, Union Bank 
of Michigan, Grand Rapids. 

Panel on “Collections.” 
Moderator, E. I. H. Bennett, 
vice-president, Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Panel members, D. 
E. Abram, vice - president, 
United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon; A. F. 
Goodman, vice - president, 
Winters National Bank & 
Trust Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Panel on“Fraud Controls.” | 


Moderator, Charles E. Har- 
mon, vice - president, North- 
western National Bank, Min- 
neapolis. Panel members, H. 
E. Roof, vice-president, Cen- 
tral Bank & Trust Company, 


Denver, Colorado; (addi- 
tional member to be an- | 
nounced). 

Panel on “Public Rela- 


tions.” Moderator, D. Z. Al- 
bright, vice-president, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. Panel members, 
John B. Paddi, vice-president, 
Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City; Keith 
G. Cone, vice-president, La 
Salle National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 


Tuesday, March 25 


9:30 A.M. 
Chairman, Everett D. 
Reese, chairman, A.B.A. 


Small Business Credit Com- 
mission, and president, Park 
National Bank, Newark, 
Ohio. 

(Speaker to be announced.) 

“Let’s Make Dealers Bet- 
ter Business Men,” by Wil- 
liam A. Blees, vice-president, 
Crosley Division AVCO 
Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Address by Ray M. Gidney, 
president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 


2 P.M. 


Chairman, John M. Galvin, 


ton, vice-president, A.B.A. | 


Consumer Credit 


News and Comment from Our Consumer Credit Department and Other Sources 


Paul M. Welch 


vice-president, Marine Trust 
Company, Buffalo, New York. 

Panel on “Dealer Automo- 
bile Financing.” Moderator, 
A. Guy Ropp, executive vice- 
president, Industrial Bank, 
Detroit. Panel members, John 
L. Gibson, vice-president, Re- 
public National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas; Paul R. Geisinger, 
vice-president, National City 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Panel on “Rates.”” Modera- 
tor (to be announced). Panel 
members, E. F. Longinotti, 
vice-president, Union Plant- 
ers National Bank and Trust 
Company, Memphis, Tennes- 
see; (additional member to 
be announced). 

Panel on “Personal Loans 
for Business Purposes.” Mod- 
erator, Carl M. Flora, vice- 
president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee. 
Panel members, Charles A. 
Truitt, vice-president, Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; Horace 
Rogers, president, National 
Bank of Geneva, New York. 


Wednesday, March 26 
9:30 A.M. 


Chairman, William F. 
Kelly, senior vice-president, 
The Pennsylvania Company 
for Banking and _ Trusts, 
Philadelphia. 

Address by Joseph L. 
Wood, assistant treasurer, 
Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York City. 

“A Critical Look at the 
Consumer Market,” by Dr. 
Earl L. Butz, economist, 
Purdue University Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

(Speaker to be announced.) 
“Summary,” by Mr. Welch. 


Book on Instalment 
| Computations Can 


| Be Helpful to Banks 


Neifeld’s Guide to Instal- 
ment Computations, Mack 
Publishing Company, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

This book is a guide to in- 
stalment payment computa- 
tions. With emphasis on 
practical application, it sup- 
plies a long-felt need for 
many operators in the field 
| of consumer credit. 

As the presentation is de- 
signed for practitioners, ex- 
planations are not too rig- 
idly developed from a mathe- 
matical sense. The examples 
in this book, illustrations of 
consumer credit in action, 
ccver a broad range of real 
life situations and increase 
your understanding of credit 
and business principles. Dr. 
Neifeld’s step-by-step expla- 
nations of instalment formu- 
las and their use simplify 
your figuring and make 
troublesome problems crystal 
clear. Tables included in the 
appendix will save hours of 
needless figuring. 

This book contains the first 
systematic presentation of 
the “action of principal,” a 
simple but powerful concept 
which illuminates for the 
reader the reasoning behind 
the formulas and makes him 
able to devise new ones at 
need. The mysteries of for- 
mulas are removed by a 
presentation of the arithme- 
tic involved and by one or 
more practical problems 
worked out in detail. 

Whether you make cash 
loans—real estate loans—sell 
annuities or goods on time— 
this book should be helpful. 

L. J. ASTERITA 


The Obligation 
and the Right 


Bankers have the obliga- 
tion of providing the needed 
credit, not for just the select 
few, but for the majority of 
the creditworthy people of 
their communities. The peo- 
ple have the right to expect 
their bank to serve them 
properly. 


—Paut M. WELCH 
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Housing and Mortgage Credit 


News and Comment from Our Saving and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Mortgage Financing 
Roundtable 


A THREE-DAY round table 
discussion on mortgage fi- 
nancing was sponsored by 
the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on Febru- 
ary 6-8, 1952 in Washington. 
Housing and mortgage credit 
leaders explored ways and 
means of encouraging the 
flow of mortgage loans into 
defense housing channels. 
They also discussed Federal 
legislation needed to meet 
the housing requirements of 
the country. 


Credit Variation 

A clarifying result of the 
discussion was a recognition 
of the fact that there is no 
cure-all for the problems of 
housing and that mortgage 
lending requires a different 
approach to different situa- 
tions. Housing needed in 
critical defense areas is of 
an emergency nature, and 
the demand for mortgage 
funds for that purpose should 
not be compared with the 
normal mortgage demands of 
the average homebuilder. 

Finding mortgage funds 
for areas where defense in- 
stallations are being planned, 
present other problems and 
are not as readily provided 
as loans in areas where lend- 
ing institutions are familiar 
with the character of the 
community, and banking re- 
sources are available. 


Interest 


Statements advising a 
change in interest rates to 
encourage a flow of capital 
for mortgage purposes were 
confined largely to defense 
housing in critical areas and 
in new defense establish- 
ments. It was strongly ar- 
gued that present limitations 
of 4% percent for lending in 
this unseasoned field. under 
FHA Title IX, were not 
realistic, and the belief was 
expressed that an effective 
rate which would compete 
more favorably in the pres- 
ent money market would be 
4% percent. 

Comments were also made 
to the effect that Govern- 
ment insured and guaranteed 
loans are holding to rates 
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| that have been in force prior 


to the change in money rate 
policies in the spring of 1951, 
and that they have not been 
permitted to seek a readjust- 
ment level. 


1952 Construction 


Government officials were 
in agreement that a total of 
not exceeding 800,000 hous- 
ing units should be the goal 
for housing in 1952. Not 
only would this restriction of 
amount be effective for the 
availability of scarce ma- 
terials, but it is the limit 
that can safely be financed. 


Secondary Markets 


The importance of main- 
taining secondary markets 
for mortgage loans was em- 
phasized, but the solution for 
its best accomplishment was 
not so apparent. Views that 
FNMA as a standby agency 
for emergency purposes, with 
x long range view of absorp- 
tion into private enterprise 
sources, were expressed. The 
possibility of a central mort- 
gage bank for the purchase 
and sale of mortgages in 
the secondary market main- 
tained by private funds to 
replace FNMA was explored. 


Thomas L. Nims, assistant | 


secretary, Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, was present 
at the meeting as an ob- 
server for the A.B.A. (See 
front cover, also page 35.) 


COURTESY THB CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

MONITOR 

“Jet propulsion? No, just a 

house of the future heated by 
atomic energy” 


Banker Says Homes 
Are Underinsured 


A WARNING that a majority 
of homes are underinsured 
on the basis of present-day 
replacement costs was issued 
recently by George C. John- 
son, president of The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
world’s largest originator 
and holder of home mort- 
gages. 

In a letter, set up to at- 
tract maximum reader in- 
terest, mailed to the bank’s 
67,398 mortgage borrowers, 
Mr. Johnson pointed out that 
“the cost of constructing or 
repairing the average build- 
ing has more than doubled 
in the past 10 years. . 
and the amount of insurance 
which we require you to 
carry may not be adequate to 
fully protect you as the 
ewner of the property. 

“There may be a substan- 
tial difference between our 
needs as mortgagee and 
yours as the owner,” the let- 
ter stated. “Obviously, you 
have a greater investment to 
protect than we have.” 

He particularly stressed 
the importance of extended 
coverage. 

“If you carry less than 80 
percent of the present cost 
of replacing or repairing 
your property, you may not 
receive dollar for dollar in 
payment of damage resulting 
from fire,” the letter stated. 
Mortgagors were advised to 
consult their insurance brok- 
ers or agents for detailed 
information pertaining to 
co-insurance and proper cov- 
erage. 


New Products Boon 
to Homebuilders 


“New products in the 
building industry,” writes 
Grace Miller in The Christian 
Science Monitor, “are tinting 
the clouds of critical mate- 
rial shortages with a silver 
lining.” Miss Miller’s con- 
clusions were drawn from 
the papers given and dis- 
plays shown at the National 
Association of Home Builders 
in Chicago. 

The Monitor quotes W. P. 
Atkinson, retiring president 


of the NAHB, as saying that 
“government controls during 
this defense-preparation pe- 
riod will slow down home 
building, but the research 
program of the industry will 
continue to spurt ahead. 

“He listed some innova- 
tions expected to come in 
low- to medium-cost houses 
from five to 10 years hence— 
heating by atomic power; 
soundproofing devices that 
will permit different mem- 
bers of the family to listen 
to the radio or watch tele- 
vision simultaneously with- 
out interference. 

“At the push of a button, 
a portion of the roof may 
swing open to reveal the 
starlit sky. This latter in- 
novation, however, will likely 
be found only in luxury 
houses. 

“Mr. Atkinson foresaw— 
probably 25 years away—the 
use of compressed air cur- 
tains or opaque gases as walls 
or barriers to keep cooking 
odors in the kitchen.” 

Miss Miller reported that 
“individual manufacturers of 
home building wares thought 
new products that employ 
less critical materials may 
open the way for building 
more than the 800,000 homes 
limit.” 


Mortgage Theses in 
Present Day Banking 


Twe theses on mortgage 
lending home financing that 
may have more than passing 
interest for mortgage officers 
are included in the new edi- 
tion of Present Day Banking 
1952, published last month by 
the A.B.A. 

Byron L. Mortenson, as- 
sistant cashier of the Wells 
largo Bank & Union Trust 
Company, San _ Francisco, 
wrote his thesis on “FNMA 
in GI Home Financing.” 

Elbert B. Schenkel, deputy 
mortgage officer, The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, 
wrote on “Nationwide Mort- 
gage Lending for Mutual 
Savings Banks.” Mr. Schen- 
kel discusses just about every 
angle to be considered by 
banks desiring to participate 
in the nationwide mortgage 
market rather than limiting 
their activities to the con- 
fines of their own states’ 
boundaries. 
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In New York State 
Raised from2 to23% 


last month by the | 
State Banking Board of New | 


York State opened the way 
for higher dividend and in- 
terest rates on savings and 
thrift deposits by commercial 
and savings banks. The max- 
imum rate was lifted from 
2 percent annually to 2% 
percent. 

This new ceiling is per- 
missive. The Banking De- 


partment also ruled that on | 


special interest and thrift 
deposits, commercial banks 
can pay the 2% percent rate 
up to the first $10,000, but 
enly 1% percent on deposits 
in excess of that amount. 

The introduction in the 
Legislature of a bill permit- 
ting savings banks to pay 
special or extra dividends 
so long as the annual ag- 
gregate does not exceed the 
new maximum rate was ar- 
ranged for by the depart- 
ment. 

In the case of time depos- 
its of commercial banks, in- 
stead of the previous uni- 


form ceiling of 2 percent, 
the board set maximum 
rates, as follows: 1 percent | 


on deposits of less than 90 
days’ ‘maturity, compounded 
quarterly; 2 percent for more 


Thrift Account Rates | 


Reminder 


program for the 
annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference 
and for the National 
School Savings Forum 
of the A.B.A.’s Savings 
and Mortgage Division, 
to be held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel in New York 
on March 3-5 may be 
found on page 87 of 
February BANKING. 


Senate Bills Would 
Curb Savings and 
Loan Branches 


Two bills introduced in the 
U. S. Senate would have the 


Savings 


News and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


| 


| 


effect, if enacted, of restrict- | 


ing savings and loans asso- 
ciations with respect to op- 
erating branches. Senate 
Bill 2517, introduced recently 


| by Senator Burnet R. May- 


| Federal 


| associations to establish 


than 90 days but less than | 


six months, and 2% percent 
for more than six months 
and on postal savings de- 
posits. 

These maximum time de- 
posit rates are similar to 
those in the FRB’s Regula- 
tion “Q.” For the first time 
commercial banks were per- 


ceiling rate, without viola- 
tion and restrictions. 


New York State has 1,640* | 


banks, of which 130 are 
mutual savings banks. Six- 
teen hundred, or 98 percent 
of the state’s banks, have 
savings facilities. 

Following the announce- 
ment, several savings banks 
said they would pay the 2% 
percent rate, beginning with 
the current quarter. 


* Includes branch offices. 
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bank, chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, would amend Section 
5 of the Home Owners’ Loan 


Act of 1933, as amended, and | 


the 
savings 


thus clarify rights of 


and loan 
branches. 


Provisions 


This new bill would place | 


Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations on a branch office 
parity with state-chartered 
savings and 


restrictions in force under 
the various state laws to fed- 


| eral and state-chartered in- 
mitted certain days of grace, | 


in addition to interest at the | 


stitutions alike. 
The third paragraph of the 


and loan associations with 


respect to establishment and | 
operation of new branches to 


the laws of the state in 
which they are situated, in 
the same manner that state- 
chartered savings and loan 
associations restricted. 
In effect, the bill provides 
the same type of parity that 
now exists between state and 


| federally chartered banks. 


The proposed legislation 


would further provide that 


“no branch of a Federal sav- 


ings and loan association 
shall be established outside 
of the state in which the 
home office of such associa- 
tion is situated.” 

The provisions of the pro- 
posed amendment to the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933 are in accordance with 
the recommendations made 
by the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, in 
an effort to clear up confu- 
sion resulting from rulings 
of the Home Loan Bank 
Board. The Board has per- 
mitted Federal savings and 
loan associations to establish 
branches which in many 


| states are contrary to re- 
| strictions placed on 
| chartered 


state- 
financial institu- 
tions, including building and 
loan associations. 


S. 2564 
The second bill, S. 2564, 
introduced by Senator Frear, 
of Delaware, similar to the 
Maybank bill with respect to 
objectives, would _ restrict 
Federal savings and loan 
associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks to the same 
branch privileges. 
No date had been set for 
hearings on these bills at 
BANKING’S press time. 


Operating Hint 


| From Mutual Savings | representatives at lunch. On 


Bank Conference 


[a authorities in the 


‘©@'| savings bank field spoke or 
é loan associa- | participated in panel discus- 
tions, and would apply the | gions during the three-day 


savings bank conference on 
operations, audit, and control 
in New York last month, 
under the auspices of the Na- 


: 5 | tional Association of Mutual 
bill restricts Federal savings | 


Savings Banks. 


Simplification 

Among the speakers was 
Everett J. Livesey, comp- 
troller of The Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, whose 
topic was “Work Simplifica- 
tion.” The Dime, after be- 
coming interested in a work 
simplification seminar con- 
ducted by the New York 
University, persuaded Pro- 
fessor Mullee to conduct a 
seminar for picked represen- 


tatives from each 
ment of the bank. 

“The first step, of course,” 
said Mr. Livesey, “was to sell 
the idea to the officers and 
department heads. . . . Pro- 
fessor Mullee put the ‘class’ 
through several hours of the 
same sort of training which 
the departmental representa- 
tives would later get—but on 
a fast, highly condensed 
basis. Actual charts were 
used; specific examples were 
worked out. 

“When the sessions had 
ended, everyone was sold. 
The concluding event of this 
first phase of the program 
was to ask each department 
head to nominate his repre- 
sentative for the course. You 
see, right from the beginning 
we put the matter squarely 
in the hands of the depart- 
ment head.” 

After the sessions, the men 
began to apply what they 
had learned. One officer was 
appointed to coordinate the 
program. In the case of a 
project that involves several 
departments, all affected de- 
partments are brought into 
the discussion and all depart- 
ment heads must accept the 
proposal before the change is 
made. 

“Every several months,” 
Mr. Livesey said, “the presi- 
dent of the bank, together 
with other senior officers, 
meets with the coordinator 
and the work simplification 


depart- 


that occasion, each represen- 
tative tells the president of 
the work which he has com- 
pleted since the last lunch- 


eon, and of the _ projects 
which he still has under 
way.” 


As to its effectiveness, Mr. 
Livesey said: 
“Who wouldn’t be enthu- 


siastic about such an ar- 
rangement? Entire control 
over his department re- 


| mained with the department 


head. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of organization, that he 
who is responsible must have 
commensurate authority, re- 
mained inviolate. All credit 
for increased efficiency, new 
ideas, new procedures. went 
to the department head. 
Rare indeed would be the 
man who would not ‘buy’ 
the arrangement on such a 
basis.” 
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School Savings Plan 


Discussed in 1952 


Present Day Banking | 


P RESENT Day Banking 1952, 
published in February by the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion, contains digests of 27 
Graduate School of Banking 
theses selected for the A.B.A. 
Library from those submit- 


ted by the G.S.B. class of | 


1951 in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for gradua- 
tion. 

Among the theses is one 
by Frank E. Taylor, Jr., 
vice-president of the Fulton 
National Bank of Atlanta, 
entitled “Sponsoring a School 
Savings Bank.” Mr. Taylor 


gives a thorough presenta- | 


tion of the plan followed by 
Fulton in sponsoring school 
banking in conjunction with 
Junior Achievement, Inc. 


| Liquid Savings 
6-Year Peak 


Lieuw savings of individ- 
uals aggregating $5,700,000- 
000 in the third quarter of 
1951 (latest figures avail- 
able and only recently an- 
nounced) reached the high- 
est amount since the fourth 
quarter of 1945, according 
to a Securities and Exchange 
Commission estimate. Result: 
Increased bank deposits. 


Buyers’ Resistance 
Results in Savings 


the second half 
of 1951 a considerable buy- 
ers’ resistance developed and 
many individuals increased 
their savings,” said Dr. Mar- 
cus Nadler, consulting econ- 
omist to the Hanover Bank, 
New York. “This resistance 
still continues and savings of 
the people in 1952 ought to 
remain at a high rate.” 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


June 


June 


Aug. 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


3- 5 


15 


24-26 
20-22 


2- 6 
16-28 


13-15 


28- 
Oct. 1 
13-14 


March 1952 


Annual A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage 
nn Statler Hotel, New York, 
N 


A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division 
Committee on Real Estate Mortgages, 
New York, N. Y. 

A.B.A. Agricultural Commission—An- 
nual Meeting, Roanoke, Virginia 

A.B.A. Graduate School of Banking, An- 
nual Alumni Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City 

A.B.A. National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

A.B.A. Spring Council Meeting, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. 

American Institute of Banking Annual 
Convention, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 

A.B.A. Graduate School of Banking, An- 
nual Session, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Western Regional Trust Conference, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington 

78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 


State Associations 


Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 

Georgia, The Bon Air, Augusta 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City 

New Mexico, LaCaverna Hotel, Carlsbad 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Tennessee, The Read House, Chattanooga 

Kansas, Topeka 

Delaware, du Pont County Club, Wil- 
mington 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Paterson Hotel, Bismarck 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Tower Hotel, Okla- 
homa City 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

Mississippi. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
gomery 

California Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

South Dakota, Mitchell 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City 

Virginia, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke 

Arkansas. Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon 


Hall 
Hotel, Atlantie City. N. J. 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


June 
June 


July 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Wyoming. Saratoga Inn, Saratoga 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul» 

Dist. of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 

Massachusetts, 
Swampscott 

Utah, Grand Canyon Hotel, North Rim 

New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 

Vermont, The Equinox House, Manches- 
ter 

Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Colorado, Colorado Hotel, Glenwood 
Springs 

Montana. Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
Natl. Park 

New York, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

Connecticut, Equinox Hotel, Manchester, 
Vt. 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Michigan, Grand Hotel. Mackinac Island 

New Jersey Savings, Monmouth Hotel, 
Spring Lake 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier & Cot- 
tages. White Sulphur Springs 

Mass. Savings, Mt. Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Maine Savings, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Conn. Savings. Mountain View House, 
Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire Savings, Fall Meeting, 
Mountain View House, Whitefield. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel. Des Moines 

New York Savings, Greenbrier and Cot- 
tages, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Nebraska, Lincoln 


New Ocean House, 


Other Organizations 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Annual Convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Massachusetts 

FPRA School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago campus 

Association of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Annual Convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Annual Convention. Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, California 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

Investment Bankers Association. Annual 
Convention, Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Florida 
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Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


millions of readers that the bank 
had installed in its lobby a series of 
glass bowls containing $5 in coins. 
The public was invited to make its 
own change. 

The point of greatest journalistic 
appeal was the project’s honor sys- 
tem basis. The first day, reported 
the New York Times, “94 clients 
took advantage of the no-waiting 
procedure and changed their own 
bills and large coins. At the end of 
the business day the books balanced 
exactly.” The Herald Tribune quoted 
Central National’s president, Gerald 
S. Couzens, as saying that the ser- 
vice was unattended because ‘“‘we be- 
lieve people are honest.” 

The World-Telegram and Sun had 
an editorial: 

“In these days when so much is 
breaking on the crime front, from 
jewel robberies to small-change 
stickups, from mink coats to deep 
freezers, from 5 percenters to in- 
come tax fixers, news of the honesty 
of people is welcome.” 

The service was also demonstrated 
on television. 


Staff Participates 
in Bank Management 


HE COMMUNITY SAVINGS BANK of 

Rochester, New York, has a suc- 
cessful staff “participation plan” 
based on advanced thinking in em- 
ployee relations. 

Introduced by President Charles 
W. Carson, the plan set up the Par- 


* 


In the Yonk- 
ers bank’s 
changer, 
bills and 50- 
cent pieces 
are dropped 
into a slot 


* 


ticipation Council, a junior manage- 
ment board of elected representa- 
tives, and for a semi-annual wage 
dividend to be achieved through the 
cooperative efforts of management 
and staff in attaining definite busi- 
ness goals. 

Basic to the success of the plan 
is the employee’s recognition of this 
opportunity to express his ideas and 
views and senior management’s 
willingness to share responsibilities 
with his associates. 

Specifically, this junior manage- 
ment plan provides opportunity for 
the development of individual in- 
itiative and responsibility, and 
stimulates group thinking towards 
improvements in service, greater 
volume of business, reduction of 
cperating expense, increased earn- 
ings, and other matters that will 


The Community Bank’s Participation Council. Left to right, John F. Stephens, 
John E. Schubert, Mrs. Virginia Powers, Gilbert L. Speed, Secretary Lucy M. 
Serafine, Chairman Lewis A. Pear, Thomas E. Woods, Viola Erickson, Leah 


N. Woodruff, George Herbst, and Mary Amorelli 


WIDE WORLD 


benefit employees and 
alike. 

As an example, two major council 
recommendations now being de- 
veloped are a work pool to handle 
peak periods without an increase in 
staff, and a new approach on staff 
training. 

The encouragement of suggestions 
from the staff is an integral part of 
council operation. During a recent 
six months’ period, 103 individual 
suggestions were considered. A girl 
teller’s suggestion resulted in a 
neon sign “Savings Time” which 
illuminates the clock over the bank’s 
main office entrance and attracts 
favorable and memorable attention. 
Ideas to effect greater efficiency in 
operation predominate in the sug- 
gestion system. The council not only 
passes on the merit of the sugges- 
tion but recommends the monetary 
awards to be made. 

The monthly business goals pro- 
posed by the new business develop- 
ment committee, the attainment of 
which determines the wage dividend, 
are presented to the council for 
approval before action is taken. 

The Council is composed of 11 
members. Five represent the officers 
and department heads group, five 
represent the staff at large, while 
the other member is the chairman 
of the previous council and is con- 
sidered a member at large. A new 
council is formed each six months 
by the election of five new mem- 
bers and retention of six from the 
previous council. Except for the 
member at large, equal representa- 
tion of the officers and department 


depositors 
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expansion 
problem? 


Be wonderful, of course, if your bank could 
stretch like a balloon to accommodate your continuing growth. 
But since it can’t, your wisest course is to save all the 
footage you can. By installing Monroes. Monroes not only are the most 
compact bookkeeping machines you can buy...not only save 
valuable space. ..they’re so fast, versatile, efficient, they insure 
you top figure production as well. If saving space yet increasing 
efficiency interests you, your Monroe representative will 


gladly show you why Monroes are the answer. Call him today. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.— GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
Branches for Sales and Service Everywhere 


Handles bank's most vital bookkeeping 
jobs — commercial and savings 

posting. Easy-tooperate ‘Velvet Touch” 
keyboard. Complete visibility. Direct 
subtraction and automatic totals in 

all registers. Front insertion carriage, 
exact printing alignment. Quick 
program changes. 
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years 


in Engineering 
and Performance! 


the new. 


Smith- 
Corona 


more “luxury typing” 
features than any 
other office typewriter 


— features that mean faster work 
at lower cost. It is tomorrow's type- 
writer, here today. A demonstration 
will convince you of its greater of- 
fice efficiency and “Luxury Typing” 
performance. 


— takes the guesswork out of 
page-end typing! Warns typist 
when she is 22" from bottom. 
Speeds work, lowers costs by sav- 
ing retyping hundreds of letters 
every month. See it demonstrated. 


Call any 


Smith-Corona 


Dealer or Branch Office 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 


Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Add- 
ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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head 
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heads’ group and the employees’ 
group is maintained. 


Helping Charley Save 


—_ STATE BANK of Jefferson, 
Iowa, has a savings plan that 
seems, from this corner, to have a 
new slant. Here’s the story, as told 


| in a newspaper ad: 


““‘T have a good income,’ said 
Charley, ‘and make my auto and 


| house payments O.K. But I can’t 


seem to save.’ 

“Here’s the deal we made with 
Charley. We loaned him $300 and 
laid the cash away—to be delivered 
to him one year later. 

“Charley gave us his note for 
$300, due $25 a month. Charley 


| knows he can pay his debts. He has 


done it before. He’ll have that $300 
note paid in one short year, and 
those 300 extra dollars will be all 
his—to do with as he wishes. When 
the payments are made as scheduled, 
we skip the interest.” 

The copy went on to say that the 
bank would make the same deal with 
the reader of the ad, and in any 
amount, for any period of time. 

“All you have to do is to want 
$300 or so in extra dollars a year 
from now. If you say ‘That’s me!’ 
come on in. The sooner you start, 
the sooner the money is yours.” 

The advertisement was reprinted 
and distributed to employers for 
circulation among their employees, 
says HOME STATE’S executive vice- 
president, Warren Garst. 


“This Means Me!" 


N this department’s inexpert 
opinion, the strongest ad is the 


cne that makes you, the reader, ex- 
claim: “This means me!” Presum- 
ably it takes a bit of technique to 
produce this reaction. The acver- 
tiser must get close to you, appeal- 
ing to and stimulating your interest, 
and giving you some news and use- 
ful information rather than just a 
plug for a product or service. 

These elementary observations 
were prompted by a recent news- 
paper ad of The First Boston Cor- 
poration. It was about tax-exempt 
bonds. Directed at people in the 
higher income brackets, it forcefully 
demonstrated the “This-means-me” 
approach. 

“Taxes and your net income from 
investments,” said the display head. 
Then the copy asked: “How much 
of the income from your investments 
do you keep after payment of 
taxes?’”’ Despite higher taxes, it 
continued, “Many investors find on 
careful examination of the facts that 
the income from tax-exempt bonds, 
all of which is net, is greater than 
the net income they now retain on 
taxable investments after payment 
of Federal income taxes.” 

Examples were given, and a list 
of bonds offered by the company was 
appended. The point, of course, is 
the direct appeal to persons with an 
income-from-investments _ problem. 
It meant them! 


A Useful Booklet 


HE First NATIONAL BANK OF 

ARIZONA is circulating a “Politi- 
cal Almanac” which won’t be lightly 
tossed into its recipients’ waste- 
baskets. Maybe the idea has possi- 
bilities in other states. 

Edited and published by Bill 
Turnbow, who writes a_ political 


The New Kiddie 
Corner in the lob- 
by of The First 
National Bank of 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. A supply of 
picture books is 
provided by a 
local printing 
company. The 
backdrop was 
painted by a 
Poughkeepsie ar- 
tist 
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column in the Phoenix Gazette, the , 
almanac’s 36 pages contain much 
compact information about govern- 
ment in Arizona. Data include the | 
names of state, county and city | 
officials, and members of the legis- | 
lature; Arizona’s Congressional dele- | 
gation ; information about the | 
courts: tabulations of election re- | 
turns; principal Federal officials in 
the state; and Arizonans holding 
high Federal Office. 

The bank, which has offices in 
Phoenix and several other cities, 
uses the fourth cover for its own | 
message. 


In Brief 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, is sending 
advance proofs of its important | 
newspaper ad series to the staff, | 
officers and directors at their homes 
to keep them fully informed on the | 
bank’s promotion. Also, proofs of | 
current ads are displayed on bulletin | before You order 
boards and in the lobbies of the 
seven Offices in three communities. 


Christmas Club supplies 


The GRAMATAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Bronxville, 
New York, took two pages in a local let RAND MCNALLY 
weekly to tell the public about its 
affairs after the annual meeting. 
The first page explained the condi- 
tion statement, line by line. Opposite 
was a display ad headed “The No change in customer, window, 
Doctor Found What He Expected or check procedure. A tremendous 

savings in record keeping time. 


show you their NEW record keeping system. 
It operates with standard coupon books... 


Stamford (Conn.) Trust Company dis- Note these special features! 


played in the lobby its collection of 
more than 40 mechanical banks. The | 


exhibit had a regional tiein: one of the | , 
early manufacturers of these banks was | Sorting of coupons reduced 90%. 


a Connecticut firm. The trust company | 
ghens to show its collection tn the local Accounts in full view and easy reach at all times. 
. | No possibility of posting to wrong accounts. 
Automatically corrects clerical errors. 
Gives daily balances of verified accuracy. 
Trial balances quickly and accurately taken. 


Saves floor and filing space. 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


11] EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I} + 536 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 5 
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here 

time and production 
count... 

typing is electric 


and the typewtiter...is the Remington 


i Yes, along with other essential industries, financial institutions 
have discovered that Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters can 


turniout more work, better work in less time and with less effort 
.. al} with amazing electric ease of operation. 
Sofwhy not turn to the Electri-conomy to meet your bank’s needs 
in these times when greater individual productivity and time sched- 
ules are SO important. It’s the true key to better performance... 


¢ Business Development Letters ¢ Manifold Loan Tickets 


« Central Correspondence Dept. e Payrolls & Pay Registers 
for your « Consumer Credit Reports ¢ Securities Records 

e Executive Correspondence ¢ Trust Records 

Legal Documents Vouchers 


« Management Reports 


Mail the coupon below for the 
amazing Electri-conomy Story. 


‘ Remington Fland 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Rand, Room 2504, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 

O Yes, I would like a FREE copy of ““Take A Letter”’ 
(RE 8499) describing the new Electri-conomy. 


0 = would like rrEE Electri-conomy Test in my office § 
—without obligation of course. 


Name 
Bank 
Address 


City 


State 
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. a Healthy Pup!” Copy said the 
second Tuesday in January was ex- 
amination day “when the stock- 
holders gather to determine the 
state of our health.” Some of their 
| findings—-the bank’s accomplish- 
| ments in 1951—were mentioned. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY TRUST Com- 
PANY of Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
had a guessing contest on how long 
a Christmas Club candle would burn, 
The taper burned in the bank lobby 
curing business hours. A large per- 
centage of the club membership 
registered guesses. 


THE BANK OF VIRGINIA, Rich- 
| mond, marked its attainment of 
200,000 current customer accounts 
by awarding a $50 bill and a wallet 
to six customers who opened new 
accounts the day the bank reached 
its record total. One customer was 
| selected in each of the six Virginia 
cities where the bank has branches. 


THE WINTERS (Texas) STATE 
BANK invited the school children to 
see a lobby display of old currency 
furnished by the Federal Reserve 
bank, and more than 1,000 young- 
| sters responded. The Winters offer- 

ed six prizes for the best essays on 
what the children had seen during 
their visit. 


The ForT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 
is circulating a folder, “Flight of a 
Check.” In picture and text the 
leaflet tells the story of “your check 
beginning at the moment you cash 
it” at the bank, and ending with its 
return in the statement. 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank of 
Philadelphia celebrated the opening of 
a branch in Mayfair by cutting a 200- 
pound cake on a television show. Here, 
l. to r., are “Miss Mayfair’; Geoffrey 
Smith, the bank’s president; Ernie Ko- 
vacs, TV comedian; David E, Williams, 
board chairman; and Edythe Adams, 
entertainer 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


to vice-president and cashier at First 
National Bank, Grand Island, Ne- 
praska. A second new director is 
Ss. N. WoLBACH, vice-president. 


ANTON BAHNSEN, a retired grocer 
of Port Clinton, Ohio, attended this 
year for the 50th consecutive time 
the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the American Bank. In observance 
of this 50-year record, Mr. BAHNSEN 
was presented with a gift at the 
meeting. 


THoMAS H. MCKITTRICK, vice- 
president of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, has been appointed 
to the executive committee of the 
United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 


ASA I. SKELTON, for the past year 
executive vice-president of The 
Farmers National Bank, Canfield, 
Ohio, has been elected president. 
Ray E. AKINS is now a vice-presi- 
dent. 


Promotions at Industrial State 

Bank of Kalamazoo, Michigan: 
CHARLES J. MONROE, chairman; 
CHARLES E. FINLEY, president; 
JOSEPH A. NEMETH, assistant 
cashier. 


At Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Helena, Montana, JAMES H. 
DION was promoted to trust officer; 


O. P. Newberry Dwight W. 


Chapman 


Dan DyxstTrRA, to assistant trust 
officer. 


WILLIAM N. OEDEL has advanced 
to vice-president of State Street 
Trust Company, Boston. 


DWIGHT W. CHAPMAN has been 
named a senior vice-president of 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco. He’s a member of the Treas- 
ury Savings Bonds Committee of the 
American Bankers Association. 


PETER LA BARBA has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Garfield, New Jersey. 


LUTHER S. BERRY is now vice- 
president of The Union National 
Bank of Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


O. P. NEWBERRY is now a vice- 
president of The Fort Worth 
(Texas) National Bank. 


C. T. HARDING has resigned as 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank in San Leandro, California, to 
become a vice-president of the Me- 


William Griesbaum signs the note for $150 which turned out to be the 30,000th 

instalment loan made by the Alton (Illinois) Banking & Trust Company. The 

bank celebrated by issuing a check for this amount and returning the note can- 

celed. Mrs. Marcella Griesbaum and Clyde E. Borman, bank vice-president, watch 

the signing. The bank has loaned in six years $13,000,000—an amount equal 
to its current assets 
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‘STEELS 241RONG 


TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 


Our perror™ 


They save 20% of time in machine filling . . . 
their sole purpose. Slight pressure of 
the thumb and finger, and they pop 
open yet pack flat. . 1000 each 
denomination to the carton. Save 
space. In 6 colors for 6 diff- 
erent coins. A top per- 
former with Banks. 


BANDING 
STRAPS 


BETTER THAN 


RUBBER BANDS 


ideal for packaging currency, deposit tick- 
ets, checks, etc. Better than rubber bands 
as they will not break or deteriorate 
with age. Size of band, 10 in. x 
% in. Made of strong brown 
Kraft. Gummed ends, 
1000 to a carton. 


The €. L. DOWNEY CO. 
Dept.N + HANNIBAL, MO. 
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New COPYFLEX system 
saves Tax Return time! 


The revolutionary new BRUNING 
CopyFLEX TAX RETURN SYSTEM 
saves hours... even days...in pre- 
paring returns. 


Your “worksheet” can be your 
tax return and, within minutes, you 
can get all the error-proof, low- 
cost, exact copies you need without 
any typing or proofreading. 

Tax authorities of bank and ac- 
counting groups worked with 
Bruning in devising this new time- 
and trouble-saving system of pre- 
paring corporation, fiduciary, indi- 
vidual, excess profits, and many other 
tax returns. Leading banks and ac- 


counting firms already are using 
the COPYFLEX Tax Return System 
and enjoying its economies. 


Why hire special, costly statistical 
typists for tax work when you need 
no typing at all with COPYFLEX? 


Save this expense ...and speed pro- | 


duction of completed returns and 
copies as well. 


Get the full story. Mail the coupon. 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


— CHARLES BRUIGNG CO... 


Dept. W32 


COPYFLEX “50” is easy to op- 
erate, handles large volume of 
tox return copies fast. 
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Teterboro, N. J. 


Please give me full details on how to speed tax work via the Bruning 
Copyfiex Tax Return System. 


D. R. Buttrey Thomas P Parsley 


chanics Bank of Richmond, Cali- 
fornia. 


D. R. ButTTrRey, for the past five 
years cashier of the Citizens Bank 
at Cookeville, Tennessee, has been 
elected cashier and a member of the 
board of the First National Bank 
of Clarksville, Tennessee. He will 
serve also as vice-president and a 
member of the board of Southern 
Trust Company of Clarksville. Roy 
B. BROSTER, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksville, continues 
as a vice-president. 


THOMAS P. PARSLEY has _ been 
made president of Mountain Trust 
Bank, Roanoke, Virginia. He started 
his banking career with Planters 
National Bank of Richmond, and 
has been active in the Virginia Bank- 
ers Association. Other new officers 
in the bank include N. H. KEY, vice- 
president; R. H. Turner, 
cashier; M. R. TUCKER, assistant 
vice-president; Wm. S. THOMAS, as- 
sistant cashier. 


Roy A. BRITT and KENNETH B. 
WILSON, vice-presidents and senior 
loan officers of Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, were elected to the bank’s 
board of directors. 


Colonel Epwarp A. DEEDs, board 
chairman of National Cash Register 
Company, has retired as a director 
of The National City Bank of New 
York. Replacing him on the bank's 
board is STANLEY C. ALLYN, presi- 
dent of National Cash Register. 


BARNARD TOWNSEND, former presi- 
dent of Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, New York, has joined 
Lehman Brothers where he will be 
in charge of the firm’s relationships 


|. with banks and trust companies par- 


ticularly the underwriting of capital 
securities of such institutions. 


At Peoples Trust Company of 
Bergen County, Hackensack, New 
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Jersey, WALTER J. MUNDT was elect- 
ed to the newly created post of 
comptroller and was reelected sec- 
retary’. 


LAWRENCE WILKINSON, a former 
vice-president of Marine Midland 
Trust Company, New York City, 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of finance of the Continental 
Can Company. 


EpGAR F. ZELLE, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, has been elected a class 
A director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, to fill the un- 
expired term ending December 31, 
1952, left vacant by the death of 
Arthur H. Quay. 


JOHN P. BILLHARDT is now first 
vice-president and comptroller of 
Excelsior Savings Bank, New York 
City. The former vice-president and 
comptroller, EVERETT SMITH, has re- 
tired after 48 years of service, but 
remains as a trustee of the bank. 


Officer changes at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Rome, Georgia, in- 
clude these: C. H. BOOKER, execu- 
tive vice-president and trust officer; 
W. A. LYMAN, vice-president and as- 
sistant trust officer; R. P. HUTCHINS, 
cashier. 


WILLARD L. ECCLES, senior vice- 
president of the First Security Bank 
of Utah, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of First Security Corporation, 
Ogden, Utah, in charge of business 
development. 


At Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, there 
are these advancements: G. ALFRED 
SPROAT, senior vice-president; WIL- 
MOT R. CRAIG, vice-president and 
trust officer; JOSEPH J. Moss, as- 
sistant secretary. 


RALPH W. CruM has been elected 
a director and executive vice-presi- 


dent of The First National Bank of 


John P. Billhardt Willard L. Eccles 
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Instant Reference 
to Every Account! 


| —with a ROL-DE X* Central File 


by Watson! 


established 1887 


ROL-DEX Central File in Credit Department of First American National Bank in 
Nashville, Tennessee 


SAVE Time and Money with ROL-DEX. 


Bank executives are praising ROL-DEX Central Files by Watson 
for their speed and efficiency. They "coordinate the facts of 
each and every customer" . . . "save a tremendous amount of 
time, trouble and expense." A ROL-DEX Central File pays for 
itself in savings because: 


Saves up to 45% in active record costs! 


Based on case histories, production per worker increases 


25 to 60%. 


No work stoppage or expensive service! Use your pres- 
ent records; no new forms to buy. 


No noise! ROL-DEX by Watson needs no motor; rolls 
smoothly, quietly on lifetime ball bearings. 


ROL-DEX cross file 


Less operating cost 
per filing inch! 


No Walking, Stooping or 
Squatting with ROL-DEX. 


"Pat. and Pats. 
Pending 


Write for ROL-DEX catalog to: 


ROL-DEX DIVISION 


of Watson Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Jamestown 22, New York 
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Philadelphia’s 
bustin’ out 
all over! 


@ Everywhere you go in this 
great and growing metrop- 
olis, you'll see signs of new 
construction, plant expan- 
sion, new homes being built 
to house our workers. 

m Right close to all this 
expansion is Central-Penn 
—financial adviser to busi- 
ness and industry here for 
over 120 years. 

= If your customers need 
advice in this area—why not 
get in touch with us today? 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


including 


complete 
night 
transit 
operation 


| 


| 


Miami, Florida. He 
Newark, New Jersey, banker who 
came to First of Miami in 1951. In 
other official changes, PAUL A. AL- 
BUS, ROBERT H. MCDANALD, and 
Harry G. RETALICK were named 
senior vice-presidents; JOHN GIER 
was promoted to vice-president. 


JOHN H. F. TURNER has been ap- 
pointed an assistant general man- 
ager of the Bank of Montreal. He 
was superintendent of the foreign 
department, traveling widely for the 
bank in Europe and America. 


WILLIAM J. DRISCOLL and JAMES 
E. HELLIER are new vice-presidents 
at Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


The Snyder County Trust Com- 
pany, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, 
has made a number of changes in 
its officer line-up: Dr. JoHN I. Woop- 


Everyday Economics 


STANLEY RUKEYSER, 
whose syndicated daily eco- 
nomic column is distributed by In- 
ternational News Service and who 
writes editorials for the Hearst 
chain and contributes to national 
magazines, is starting a new weekly 
coast-to-coast radio series over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. Broad- 
casts begin on Thursday, March 6; 
the time, 7:15 p.m. (EST). The hu- 
manized discussions of everyday eco- 
nomics will be aimed at the 60- 
million gainfully employed Amer- 
icans, and will reveal what the en- 
terprise system means to American 
families. 

The series will be available for 
sponsorship station by station by 
local firms or national corporations, 
and the details may be learned 
through Kenneth Goldblatt, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Mr. Rukeyser is author of six 
books on economics and was on the 
teaching staff of Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has pioneered numerous 
ideas for creating better public un- 
derstanding of the modern corpora- 
tion. 

The program will be called Rukey- 
ser Reports, and will deal with ques- 
tions in the minds of average 
Americans. 


is a former 


Ruth E. Sherrill Wilbur H. Staten 


RUFF, board chairman; RALPH Wrr- 
MER, president; Dr. G. M. Bocar 
and L. ARTHUR GINGRICH, vice- 
presidents; RINE G. WINEY, secre- 
tary and trust officer; W. Davp 
Gross, treasurer; DAN MHIMMEN, 
manager of personal loan depart- 
ment. 


Dr. ROBERT R. DOCKSON has 
joined the Bank of America, San 
Francisco, as economist. MAURICE G, 
LiTou has been made assistant man- 
ager of the bank’s international 
banking department. 


Mrs. RuTH E. SHERRILL, assistant 
manager of the bond department of 
the First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, and head of its Government 
Bond Division, has been elected as- 
sistant vice-president. 


WILBUR H. STATEN has advanced 
to secretary of the Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland, 


RICHARD B. McCartTHy, formerly 
assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Tampa, Florida, has 
joined R. L. Polk & Co., Nashville, 
to become business manager of the 
firm’s semi-annual edition of Polk’s 
Bank Directory. 


GrEoRGE W. LEDFORD has been 
named auditor of The Bank of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


At Fulton National Bank, At- 
lanta, Georgia, AuGusTus F. MIT- 
CHELL was elected a vice-president 
and W. Carey GReGorY an assistant 
vice-president. 


KATHRYN BELL has been made as- 
sistant vice-president of The Bar- 
nett National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Florida. MARTHA R. LERCH has been 
advanced to auditor of the Commer- 
cial National Bank, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Mrs. JACKIE GREER has 
been promoted to assistant vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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| 
COLLECTION 
FACHITIES 
The 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
ae of Cleveland | 


For every kind of banking service... 


Count on the 
Continental Illinois Bank 


Usual and unusual 
services 


to hetp you serve 
your customers 


Continental Illinois ‘National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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"WHEN PASADENA STARTED 
"THE ROSE BOWL GAME” 


NEW YEAR’S DAY, 1902, Stanford met 

Michigan in Pasadena’s Tournament Park—in 

the-first ““ Rose Bowl Game.” Eight thousand 

spectators filled the stands, ringed the side- 

lines, watched from flower- decked carriages. 
That year, we were already acting as 
Correspondent for other banks. The 
number served was modest; the demand 
was not great. 


THIS YEAR, New Year’s Day, 1952, Stanford 
met Illinois in the Rose Bowl—in the 37th 
game of this famous series. Over 100,000 
spectators were there. ..and, for the first time 
in history, millions from Pacific to Atlantic 
watched on television. 
And, this year, Security-First National 
is a Bank of 138 Offices and Branches, 
serving California from mid-state to 
Mexico... providing complete, compe- 
tent Correspondent service for banks 
throughout America and overseas. 
We would be pleased to serve you as Pacific 
Coast Correspondent. Write: Banks and 
Bankers Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 1%. BILLION DOLLARS 
MANAGING COMMITTEE 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Chester A. Rude 
Chairman Executive Commitiee 


C. T. Wienke 
Vice-President 


James E. Shelton 
President 


L. W. Craig 
Vice-President 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


MAIN STREET (Continvrp) 


in Houston, Texas. All three ladies 
were featured in BANKING for Jan- 
uary and February, 1951, in the ar. 
ticle, Careers for Women in Banking, 


NORMAN E. GIEB has advanced to 
vice-president of Citizens Nationa] 
Trust & Savings Bank of Riverside, 
California. 


ALTON P. COLE continues as trea- 
surer of Home Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton, and in addition was elected a 
vice-president. 


Five new vice-presidents of Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York City, 
are: PAUL BONYNGE, JR., J. MORDEN 
MURPHY, EDMUND G. FARRELL, AR- 
THUR W. SCHLICHTING, and JOHN F. 
RATH. 


GILMAN ANGIER, who is a grad- 
uate of The Graduate School of 
Banking, has been advanced to vice- 
president of Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, Rhode Island. 
ANTHONY JUDGE, JR., for seven 
years assistant manager of the 
bank’s farm loan department, has 
been promoted to assistant secre- 
tary. 


ROBERT M. MILLS was elected vice- 
president of National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Washington. He 
started at the bank as a messenger 
and has been active for many years 
in the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. RoBerT P. ELLicK has been 
made a trust officer. 


ARTHUR W. GLENNIE is now a vice- 
president of La Salle National 
Bank, Chicago. 


William H. Neal (center), of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and Gordon S. Fuller 
(right), of Foxboro, Mass., examine 
British Savings poster with C. G. Roffey 
of the British Savings Organization. The 
Americans were attending a joint British- 
American savings meeting in London 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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Directors 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


help being struck with the fact that 
defalcations in banks have been in- 
creasing in frequency and in dollar 
amount involved. Something like 
two defalcations are coming to 
light for every business day. Virtu- 
ally every one of the banks that has 
got into difficulty in this country 
over the last several years is a bank 
that has been looted of all its capi- 
tal by some dishonest officer or em- 
ployee and has been rendered insol- 
vent. 


Defalcation Treatment 


The treatment for this rash of 
defalcations has three parts; namely, 
detection, prevention, and protec- 
tion. Capital funds and surety bond 
coverage provide protection for de- 
positors; the blanket bond protects 
the stockholders as well as the de- 
positors. A diligent and conscien- 
tious board will see to it that both 
are adequate. 

Detection and prevention are the 
province of internal controls. I put 
audits and controls up to the di- 
rectors, for they have a better 
chance to bring objectivity into play 
in this matter than the management 
can hope to do. The assignment that 
I am talking about for directors is 
a hard one. At the bottom of it there 
may be skepticism about one’s fel- 
low man that violates for some the 
whole religious and cultural tradi- 
tion we live under. We pride our- 
selves on holding that we should 
expect the best of our fellow man, 
not the worst. We regard it prac- 
tically as an article of faith that 
people are worthy of trust. 


Check Everything 


Managements and occasionally di- 
rectors resent suggestions that the 
conduct of officers and members of 
the staff be put through checkings 
to see if the accounts are in good 


order. Nevertheless, it is by no 
means established that financial 
crimes and misdemeanors occur in 
inverse ratio to degree of responsi- 
bility. Regrettably, presidents and 
cashiers have sometimes as much 
difficulty as anybody else in distin- 
Suishing between mine and thine. 
We must go ahead and check every- 
thing, leaving it to the higher brass 
to be more appreciative than the 
others of the necessity for what is 
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being done. Suitable internal con- 
trols must be established both for 
the protection of capital funds and 
for the retention of public confidence 
in the solvency and operating effi- 
ciency of our banking institutions. 


Internal Controls 


I urge management to review 
thoroughly with the board the in- 
ternal systems for detecting fraud; 
and if managements don’t bring up 
the subject, I recommend to di- 
rectors that they put it on the 
agenda. I offer some suggestions as 
to how these internal controls can 
be approached and their scope and 
detailed application tested. My com- 
ment is broken down into eight 
points as follows: 

(1) The sum total of a bank’s pro- 
tective measures should include: 

(a) systems and internal control, 

(b) auditing by staff members, 

(c) auditing performed by 

trustees, 

(d) auditing performed by out- 

side auditors, and 

(e) surety bond coverage. 
Where controls and auditing are 
weak, better than minimum surety 
bond protection is desirable; but 
surety bond coverage cannot be 
considered a substitute for proper 
operating methods and adequate 
auditing. 

(2) In the limited time that is 
spent by examiners at each institu- 
tion, it cannot be expected that an 
audit be made. Responsibility for 
the maintenance of proper systems 
and internal controls and the ade- 
quacy of internal and external au- 
diting rests with management and 
with the board. 

(3) There is a necessary rela- 
tionship between the expenditure for 
auditing and the size of the insti- 
tution. 

(4) There should be a clear un- 
derstanding as to whom the auditor 
is responsible; preferably his re- 
sponsibility should be to the board. 
It is a duty of the trustees to know 
the scope of the audit program and 
whether it is being effectively car- 
ried out. 

(5) The auditor should be gov- 
erned by an audit program and a 
manual of auditing procedure, and 
should be required to maintain a 
running chart or diary of dates of 
completed audits of various ledgers, 
accounts, sections, departments, 
functions, income and expense, etc., 
supported by listing and reports of 


audits on file. In some institutions 
the “surprise” element is carried to 
such an extreme that the auditor 
himself has no clear cumulative rec- 
ord of the ledgers he has previously 
audited, or whether a particular 
ledger is repeatedly overlooked. This 
matter should not be left to chance 
by the auditor; he should know 
which ledgers have not been receiv- 
ing audit attention. Where ledgers 
are proved by bookkeepers he should 
control (and record) the assignment 
of ledgers for proof to other than 
the interested bookkeeper. 

(6) Personnel duty arrangements 
should be so distributed that too 
much authority is not concentrated 
in any one officer or employee, par- 
ticularly authority over several de- 
partments or duties which serve as 
checks over other activities. In this 
connection a manual of accounting 
and operating procedure periodically 
reviewed is helpful in preventing the 
gradual concentration of all phases 
of any one operation in one indi- 
vidual, and the relaxation of control 
safeguards by gradual adoption of 
unsafe, although at the time seem- 
ingly harmless, deviations. 

(7) The matter of job rotation 
should have attention. No employee 
should be permitted to pass up his 
vacation. 

(8) There is a growing trend, 
which we should encourage, toward 
more frequent direct confirmation 
with depositors and borrowers. 


Inner Strength Required 


We have passed from the day 
when assets were almost the only 
cause of banking difficulties to the 
day when dishonest officers and 
staff members are the main reason 
for banks’ incurring losses of a seri- 
ous character. A judge recently 
spoke of deposit insurance in such 
a way as to make it appear that the 
way banks invested their funds and 
conducted their operations was of 
small importance these days because 
almost all deposit accounts were in- 
sured in full. This view I challenge 
strongly. Similarly I resist the idea 
that larger surety bond coverage is 
the answer to defalcations. Private 
banking will begin to lose its grip 
on that day when officers and di- 
rectors think that there can be any 
substitute for inner strength. By its 
own strength and inner checks and 
controls banking must resolutely 
stand on its own feet. 

Boards that are not contributing 
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as much to our banks as they are 
capable of can begin turning over a 
new leaf by taking the initiative to 
make sure that internal audits ang 
controls are all they ought to be. 
From that beginning directors can 
move on to other matters where 
their advice and counsel would be 
will find this institution especially valuable. Banking needs and de. 
serves working boards of directors, 
the sweep of whose interest takes 
promptly and efficiently. Our complete facilities in the entire institution. 

2 I strongly believe that the best 
are at your disposal. way we have of lifting our banking 
system to new heights of soundness 
and service to our people is by draw- 


Cc I TY NATI ae NAL BAN K ing directors more closely and thor- 


AND oughly into the responsibilities of 
TRUST COMPANY of Chicago policy formation. There is no more 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET certain way of developing and re- 
taining an intense loyalty between 
directors and the institutions they 
serve than by making the members 
of the board realize, from the man- 
ner in which they are being con- 
sulted, that they are used and useful 
assets. With full appreciation of the 
value of the contribution that di- 
rectors have made to the banking 
system, I say that in general the 
surface of their ability and willing- 
ness to help banking has hardly 
been scratched. Directors are the 
great reserve of strength in the 
banking business. We must try 
harder than we have to extract from 
directors the unlimited measure of 
wisdom and guidance that they can 
give. (END) 


well equipped to handle their Chicago accounts 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


20 of America’s 25 Largest 


Businesses are Shawmut Customers* 


The National Sh awmut 3 ank 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Capital and Surplus $30,000,000 
Based om Sales Reported by Moody's Manual, 
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Should Your Bank Have a Sales Department? 


| You may offer the most friendly and most efficient bank- 
ing service in your community but your officers may be 
| too busy to do a thorough outside selling job. Let us, 
| with over 30 years’ experience, help you organize an 
| efficient sales or business development organization— 
| for any or all services, and at surprisingly little cost! 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
100 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. || | “Hello, Mother! Harold and I just took 


out a joint account. Where ean I meet 
you downtown tomorrow?” 
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Market Research 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


digging out figures. Such appointees 
are sometimes successful; but as a 
general rule, these men do not un- 
derstand the fundamentals of re- 
search techniques. 

A well qualified marketing re- 
search manager or consultant should 
have training and experience other 
than that gained solely in a bank. 
Besides a wide variety of educa- 
tional prerequisites he should have 
specialized training and experience 
in dependable research methods. He 
should acquire some insight into 
current banking service problems 
and should possess the priceless in- 
gredient of a fertile imagination for 
remolding and improving present 
services along profitable lines. Final- 
ly he must be able to win the con- 
fidence of bank management and 
convey in practical terms his vision 
of improvements to management 
personnel and others. 

If research findings are to be 
trustworthy, they must be impartial 
and objective. To make these quali- 
ties attainable, the research activity 
should be directly under the chief 
executive officer to whom the find- 
ings may be reported fully and fear- 
lessly. 

This is justified because research 
is merely a tool of management, and 
may be of great service only to the 
extent that an open-minded research 
attitude pervades executives in per- 
forming their duties. 

What is the foundation of good 
bank management? Knowledge, of 
course, is fundamental. Experience 
is a great source of knowledge; but 
in the large bank, with a complex 
and changing market for its ser- 
vices, the obvious limitations of ex- 
perience are the shortness of human 
life and the comparative inability of 
the human mind to sift out and 
weigh with a practical degree of pre- 


If the Government is interested 
in the relief of human suffering, it 
might take a look at the American 
taxpayer. 


Your doubt makes mountains 
which your faith ‘has to remove. 


It really takes pluck for a woman 
to shape her eyebrows. 
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cision the many major and minor 
influences which determine profit- 
able bank performance. 

The outstanding bank president 
of the future may not be an expert 
in financial manipulation, or real 
estate trading, or commercial credit 
management, because people with 
these qualities may be hired as 
assistants. Rather, his work should 
be to plan a profitable program for 
marketing the bank’s services in the 
community; to educate and moti- 
vate his staff of assistants to apply 
his plans successfully; and then to 


control and evaluate performance 
under changing conditions. In com- 
mon sales parlance, his task should 
be to “plan the work and work the 
plan.” 

Finally, banks should give serious 
attention to market research, what 
it is, and how it may aid manage- 
ment in solving increasingly complex 
problems. Now is the time to start 
such work because time is required 
in its development. In the years 
ahead, there will be a real need to 
bring more science into the selling 
and advertising of bank services. 


NEW...a paymENT COUPON BOOK 


which reproduces 
Perforations as Legible as Printing 


@ More error-free postings per hour. 


Less eye-strain per day. 


5/16” figures so outstanding 
that they are easily read at 
14 feet. 


@ Perfect identification of mail pay- 


ments. Faster personal service. 


@ More exact payments. Less follow- 


up costs and annoyances. 


@ Applicable to any account set-up. 


No supply problem. Less costs. 


Many of the best 
known Banking Names 
in the Time Credit 
Field have adopted 
this ultra-modern Pay- 
ment Book on sight. 


Only by seeing this new book can you appreciate its 
legibility, flexibility and waste-reducing features. We 
invite you to write for an assortment of samples, per- 
forated with amounts, dates and account classifications. 
No cost. No obligation. Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


_VERIFICA TION CAN BE EASY... 


lf verification means EXTRA 
WORK and EXPENSE to you. . 


then you'll like the ease and efficiency 
of our VERIFICATION MAILER. 


Combines verification notice and return 
envelope in a single unit. 


Verification Form slips into type- 
writer easily. 

Return envelope stays attached 
until used by customer. 


Entire unit mailed in window en- 


velope. 


WE HAVE FOUR OTHER VERIFICATION 
SYSTEMS TO CHOOSE FROM 
Send for complete kit 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


HARTFORD, CONN ST. PAUL, MINN 


CLEVELAND, O 


ATLANTA, GA HOUSTON, TEX 
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X-Million Opportunities for 
Better Letter Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


the privilege of serving you 
we shall endeavor to merit 
wish to take this opportunity to say 


(4) Write to one person, not to a mailing list. Pay 
each reader the compliment of personal attention. Avoid 
sentences like these: 

Today’s list of our new savings accounts includes 
your name. 

This is just a note of thanks to our new customers, 
among whom you are included. 


(5) Avoid we-itis. Many bank letters carry an over- 
load of we. He is an example: 


We hope that we have rendered satisfactory service, 
and that we shall have further opportunities to do so. We 
invite your return to this bank whenever we can be of 
assistance. 


(6) Use a constructive approach in inviting com- 
ments from customers. Avoid negative words like 
dissatisfaction, failed, disappointed, unsatisfactory, 
displeased, and complaint. Examples: 


NEGATIVE: If our service is ever unsatisfactory or 


disappointing to you in any way, please 
let us know. 
CONSTRUCTIVE: Please let us know of any way in which 


‘we can serve you more efficiently or 
more completely. 


(7) Close each letter with a clean-cut sentence. 
Avoid the weak participial ending. Examples: 


WEAK: Hoping for the pleasure of serving you 

again if you return to Chicago, we re. 

main, 

CLEAN-CUT: It will be a pleasure to serve you again 
if you return to Chicago. 


(8) Use a complimentary close that harmonizes with 
the informality of a goodwill message. Sincerely yours, 
Sincerely, Cordially yours, and Cordially are preferable 
to the stereotyped Yours very truly or Very truly 
yours. 


(9) Do not use By or Per preceding the signature. 
This practice is obsolete, and it detracts from the per- 
sonal tone of the message. Also avoid the typed line 
for the signature. It violates good form in letter writ- 
ing, and gives the message the appearance of a legal 
document. 


(10) Be sure that each letter is neat and attractive. 
Strikeovers, messy erasures, and ragged margins are 
symbols of carelessness that lose the reader’s con- 
fidence and respect. 


Letters of the Month 


Tue following “20th anniversary” letter is used by 
Edgar F. Zelle, chairman of the board, First National 


Connection 


ONE CENTURY... ONE BANK Boatmen’s 


"Thee is a great deal of difference between a bank- 

ing connection and merely doing business with a 
bank. Basically this difference lies in your confidence 
in, and respect for, the ability and experience of 
the personnel of the bank. If you feel that sense of 
security in dealing with your bank—you have a 
banking connection. 


We believe that the key to a banking connection 
is the quality of personal attention to your affairs 
which deserves your confidence and respect. 
We make it a point to give that personal 
attention, whatever banking service you 
need, whatever the size of your account. 


Make your banking connection Boatmen’s. 


NATIONAL BANK 
BROADWAY & OLIVE « ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANKING 
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or Bank of Minneapolis, in expressing appreciation to old 
customers : 


ce. Dear Mr. Clark: 


W. H. Smith, vice-president, Merchants National 
Bank, Port Arthur, Texas, uses the follcwing letter to 
thank old customers for their patronage and friendship. 


In looking over some of our older accounts, I noticed 
that just 20 years ago this month, on March 20, 1932, you 
opened your checking account in the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis. 

My associates and I want you to know that we genu- 
inely appreciate all the business you have given us and 
the confidence you have placed in us. Good customers and 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gordon: 

This is just a note to thank you for the fine account 
that you maintain with us, and to tell you how much we 
appreciate your patronage. 

The confidence and friendship of substantial citizens 
like you have played a very real part in the progress of 
the Merchants National Bank. We take genuine pride in 
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ith loyal friends like you have made it possible for this bank the fact that you are loyal customers of many years’ 
rs, to grow, to prosper, and better to serve the people of this standing 
ble community. : Best personal regards and continued good wishes to you. 
uly In the years to come, I hope that we may continue to ‘ 
be helpful to you, and that you will always think of the Sincerely, 
First National as your bank. 
re. Sincerely yours II III SDAA ASA ASDA 
er- 
ine M. C. Norton, vice-president, First National Bank, Each month Better Bank Public Relations by 
‘it- Champaign, Illinois, mails the following letter to cus- Mail presents examples of effective bank letters. 
gal tomers who recommend the bank to their friends: Your participation in this exchange will make 
Dear Mr. Cameron: it increasingly valuable in the future. If you 
ve, It is always gratifying when a customer of the First have a letter that has produced good results for 
are National Bank recommends its services to a friend. Such your organization, won't you send it to the 
on- an indication of confidence is warmly appreciated. Editor with any comments you may care to 
When Mr. L. R. Beckman opened an account with us make? It will be passed on to Mr. Butterfield 
this morning, he mentioned that your recommendation f a fut : f BANKING. Ad- 
had led him to select this bank. In sending you this note 
of personal thanks, I assure you that all of us at the dress such material to BANKING, 12 East 36th St., 
by First National will do our best to live up to the good New York 16, N. Y. 
nal things you said about us. 
Sincerely yours, III II IIIS SSSI ISSA ASIASC 
BANCO CREDITO Y AHORRO PONCENO 
Ponce, P. R. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash and due from Banks .$12,225,862.30 Deposits .. .... §52,656,192.24 
Investments: 
U. S. Government Bonds. . .$10,059,516.85 Due to Branches 483,186.28 
P. R. Bonds & Obligations... 8,163,268.78 Rediscounts Fed. Int. Credit Bank 3,067,032.60 
F.H. A. Obligations fully 
guaranteed by U.S.G... 4,519,156.40 22,741,942.03 Liability on Letters of Credit (Per Contra).. 1,434,212.93 
Municipal Loans ......... 394,600.00 Other Liabilities 183,548.03 
Loans & discounts ..... 23,672,857.04 474,764.94 
Bank buildings 
Real Estate Owned for Bank Buildings... .. Capital Paid In 
Furniture and Fixtures and Equipment 462,986.57 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Surplus Fund ---++ 1,800,000.00 
Credit (Per Contra) erree 1,434,212.93 Undivided Profits 419,069.69 4,219,069.69 
Other Assets 282,374.04 
$62,518,006.71 $62,518,006.71 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
_ United States, Puerto Rican Bonds and Municipal Obligations carried at $18,616,450 — are pledged to secure United States 
and Puerto Rican Funds. This Bank is depositary of the Government of the United States and of the Insular and Municipal 
Governments of Puerto Rico. 
JOSE ARIAS CRUZ ANGEL A. SANZ 
GENERAL AUDITOR PRESIDENT 
ING 
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COLOMBIA 


Land of American Opportunity 


' U. S. business such broad and vital trade opportunities as 
Colombia. All signs point to a substantial increase in Colombian 
travel — export and import trade — development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing local industries. 

\ Progressive U. S. banks and business organizations know these 
facts — are establishing correspondent relations in Latin Amer- 
ica, notably in Colombia. In increasing numbers they are taking 
advantage of the exceptional and complete banking facilities 
provided by this 39-year-old institution. 


With 25 offices, located in all important commercial centers, 
trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 


Special departments are available to handle your collections and 
letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices —- Bancoquia 
paid-up $15,000,000. — Pesos Colombian. 
us: 


Surp' $11,000,000. — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves: $2,400,000. — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 

BOGOTA (3), Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 

Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (1), Monteria, Neiva, 

Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, 
Sincelejo, Soeorro, Vélez (8S). 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


FEVER 
is Catching f 


In fact, it has caught on in a big way. Only 
in the Sikes mechanism do you get this 
unique advantage. 
When sitting up- 
right the chair 
back fits snugly to 
give restful support . . . when 
‘leaning back, instead of build- 
ing up resistance, 
tension actually lessens. This fea- 
ture, together with the Sikes 
“Fixed-Floating” Seat, insures a 
new experience in sit-ability . . . 
contributes to “energized seat- 
ing” ... minimizes fatigue... 
helps you through the toughest 
days. 

The chair proves itself! Your 
dealer will gladly place one in 
your office . . . on trial. Send 
for his name and folder. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 
24 Churchill St. Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


No. X-143 


In the years ahead, few countries in South America will offer 


PROMOTIONS 


New vice-presidents of The Farm- 
ers and Merchants National Bank of 
Los Angeles, California, are: Oscar 
T. LAWLER, A. M. GAINES, A, E. 
OLIVER, JOHN N. HUNT. 


At the First National Bank of 
Chicago, JOHN W. KEARNS was 
elected vice-president and general 
counsel; WYNDHAM HASLER, JAMES 
U. SNYDACKER, and JOHN H. Wer- 
DON, vice-presidents; JOSEPH T, 
KECKEISEN, vice-president and sec- 
retary; CHARLES Z. MEYER, vice- 
president and comptroller. 


Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Washington, has three new 
vice-presidents: J. W. HANSEN and 
FeLIx M. DAvis, both of the Main 
office, and EpwArRD A. COON at the 
Spokane and Eastern office. 


ALEXANDER Hay is now vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of Community 
Savings Bank, Rochester, New York; 
HERBERT J. PETERS is vice-president 
and treasurer; PAUL EMERSON and 
JOHN E. SCHUBERT, vice-presidents. 
Public Relations Director MADELYN 
H. SULLIVAN has been made an as- 
sistant vice-president, as_ has 
RICHARD I. BARKER, JR. 


FRANKLIN V. BARGER has been 
made vice-president in charge of the 
mortgage loan and real estate de- 
partments of the Ohio Citizens Trust 
Company, Toledo. 


The United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon, has three new 
vice-presidents: HERBERT AMBLER, 
P. L. METSCHAN, and L. C. SMITH. 


ELLSWoRTH C. BISSELL and PHILIP 
F. SWART are new vice-presidents 
of Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


At Union National Bank of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, H. M. VICTOR, 
the bank’s founder, has been made 
honorary chairman of the board. 
GreorGE S. CroucH becomes board 
chairman; Cart G. McGraw, presi- 
dent; L. D. Brooxs, and JoHN N. 
MILLS, executive vice-presidents. 


Two new vice-presidents of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
are: CHARLES P. TAYLOR and WIL- 
LIAM R. BOWDOIN. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


22163 311 4 


Cay | 


Pemoo | 


PROPERTY 


PLEASE BRING TH 
BY CHECK SEND 


THE BAN) 
CHECK WILL Your PAYING 


Automatic Billing... 


an EXTRA dividend from IBM accounting 


Modernizing your Mortgage Department 
with the help of IBM Accounting is a long step 
toward substantial dividends in savings and im- Check These Advantages 
proved customer service. 


of IBM Mortgage Accounting 


But there are extra dividends too. Regular 
monthly bills and overdue notices—completely 1, Employees relieved of tedious calculating. 
itemized—are by-products of the regular record 2. Congestion at pay window reduced. 
keeping functions performed by IBM machines. 3. Records of transactions, accounts, and statements 
Like the records, they are prepared automatically, available without interfering with ledger files. 
relieving employees of a tedious and repetitive 4. Portfolios analyzed as extensively as desired. 
calculating task. Automatically prepared analyses 
of the mortgage portfolio are still another by- 
product. 


5. Increased business handled with little or no increase 
in equipment or personnel. 


. Accounting control simplified. 
IBM Accounting brings large-scale advan- 


tages to other major accounting functions, too. 
Our representative will be glad to give you de- 
tailed information. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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TAXES 


make the difference 


Despite higher taxes there is a way you can improve 
the net income from your bond account 


Yon an increasing number of banks, 
corporations and individuals are find- 
ing it advantageous to invest in tax-free 
State and Municipal Bonds. 

The Northern Trust Company Bond 
Department offers you two particularly 
valuable services in connection with tax- 
free securities. Its complete facilities and 
experience stand ready to assist you in re- 


viewing your bank’s owm bond account. 
We can also help you offer full assistance 
to your customers in the selection and pur- 
chase of such bonds to fit their investment 
needs. 

Decide now to use The Northern Trust 
Company’s Bond services at the next 
opportunity. Call or write the Bond De- 
partment for full information. 


The bank of personal service 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


LOCK BOX N, CHICAGO 90 e FRANKLIN 2-7070 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE ® 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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Government Bonds 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
their holdings of the certificates ma- 
turing on April 1. Currently they 
own between $3,500,000,000 and $4,- 
000,000,000 of the $9,500,000,000 
outstanding—and all during Janu- 
ary were unwilling to sell any, in 
spite of the strong market demand 
for the issue. Once more the Trea- 
sury should permit the credit of the 
larger tax payment checks to the 
tax and loan accounts of accredited 
depositaries and might be a little 
more liberal than in the past. Ample 
methods will be available to prove 
that the “accord” announced a year 

ago is still in effect. 

An additional reason for mutual 
cooperative behavior is that on 
March 10 the hearings before the 
Patman committee will get under 
way with the scheduled appearance 
of Secretary Snyder. The fiscal and 
credit authorities are now walking 
the tight rope together and must 
carefully preserve their balance in 
the face of a ring master reported 
to be somewhat unsatisfied with 
their performance. 


Business Loans Deadline 


In four out of the five weeks from 
December 26 to January 30, the bus- 
iness loans of reporting member 
banks declined for a total reduction 
of $430,000,000. Furthermore, the 
increase which occurred in the fifth 
week was due to a couple of large 
corporate loans of a special and non- 
recurring nature. Last year in those 
same five weeks there was an in- 
crease of $281,000,000, so that busi- 
hess appears this year to have 
needed over $700,000,000 less in 
spite of the stepped up tempo of de- 
fense requirements. So far this is 
contrary to estimates of increased 
capital requirements for the first 
half of 1952. If February produces 
a continuation of this trend there 
will be added evidence that inflation- 
ary pressures are lessening. Federal 
Reserve Board Governor Powell, who 


is in charge of the Voluntary Credit 


Restraint Program, was cheered by 
this evidence of general cooperation 
among loaning institutions. 


Changed Make-Up of Earning 
Assets 


Since the end of 1945 there has 
been a very decided change in the 
make-up of the earning assets of 
commercial banks and a change 
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which raises some questions as to 
how much further the marked in- 
crease in what are currently referred 
to as “risk assets” can or should go. 
Look at the following table, which 
are the figures given by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for 
all insured commercial banks on the 
respective dates. 


Loans and (000,000 omitted) 


During the period the total earn- 
ing assets rose just under 2 percent 
but the make-up shifted sharply. 
While obligations of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment dropped 3514 percent, total 
investments were down only 2814 
percent because of the rise of 11434 
percent in the “tax free” state and 
municipal bonds and the 25 percent 

U.S. Gort. State & Other 


Investments Loans Investments Guar. Issue Municipal Investments 
12/31/45 $121,809 $25,765 $96,043 $88,912 $3,873 


6/30/51 ,132 


% Inc. or 


54,306 69,825 57,427 ,319 
+$ 2,323 +$28,641 $27,218 $31,485 +$ 4,446 


Decrease +1.9% +111% —28%% +114%% 


Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1951 year-end reports of a group 


of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


A copy will be sent free upon request. 


We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Naw Yorx: San Francisco Cuicaco: Los ANGELES - SEATTLE PORTLAND 

Boston SPRINGFIELD PHILADELPHIA PitrsBURGH CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 

Lovisvittz Detroir - Minneapotis - SpoKANE OAKLAND + Eureka 
SACRAMENTO * Fresno San Jose Pasapena San DiEco 


Bank or MonrTREAL 


Wew York --64 Wall Steeet Chicage--27S LaSalle Street San Francises - -333 California Street 


COAST-TO-COAST 


S50 Branches 4oeness Canada + Resources Exceed $2 Billion 


+ $ $21 
_ +25% 
Canada FIRST BANK 
= 119 


rise in “other’’—chiefly corporate— 
investments. 

In short, the “riskless” investment 
in Government obligations fell from 
about 73 percent of total earning 
assets at the end of 1945 to about 46 
percent of such assets by the middle 
of 1951, while the sum of loans and 
other than Government investments 
rose from about 27 percent to 54 
percent of all earning assets with 
the rise in loans being the major 
factor in that change. No wonder 
the FDIC has been concerned over 


“How do you start a 
Pension Program?” 


what should be the proper relation- 
ship between the sum of “risk as- 
sets” and deposit liabilities. 

In this connection note the in- 
crease of 11434 percent in the total 
holdings of the “tax free’ issues. 
These had risen from 4 percent of 
total investments at the end of 1945 
to 12 percent by the middle of last 
year and slightly more since then; 
now they are over $1,200 of every 
$10,000 of commercial banks invest- 
ments. The marketability factor of 
the various state and municipal is- 


That question seems to stop a good many companies 
these days — companies that would like to start some 
form of retirement program but just don’t know how 
to go about it. ° 


So to try and help, we’ve just prepared a booklet 
called “Private Pension Funds.” 


Not that we're pension plan experts. 
Or trust fund administrators either, 


But over the years we have worked pretty closely with 
a number of both, learned a lot about their problems, 
and do feel that this booklet reduces pension planning 
to basic fundamentals. 


It covers the tremendous growth of private pension 
funds since 1940, gives the reasons behind that growth, 
and tells why it should continue. 

It discusses the advantages of starting pension plans 
now, outlines a suggested procedure to follow, and stresses 
the importance of competent advice. 

You'll find a separate section on common stocks, too 
... detailed answers on six major questions concerning 
these stocks and their rightful place in the pension port- 
folio .. . and brief mention of the unusual services we 
think we can offer trustees — particularly in the selec- 
tion and supervision of the most suitable securities for 
any specific fund, 


If you think a copy of “Private Pension Funds” would 
be helpful to you — or to any of your corporate contacts 
— we'll be happy to mail you one, two, or a dozen, 


Simply address — 
Pension Fund Department 16-A 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 


sues is subject to very wide differ. 
ences, wider perhaps than their 
credit standings. Their purchase hag 
been the direct result of the increage 
in corporate income tax rates ang 
has unquestionably been profitable 
from a net income standpoint. But 
there can be “too much of a good 
thing.” We suggest that the figures 
given raise a question as to how far 
the individual bank should go, eSpe- 
cially at a time when the risk factor 
has been unavoidably swollen by the 
tremendous rise in loan portfolios, 


News About Banks 


The MANSFIELD (Ohio) Savings 
TRUST NATIONAL BANK has opened 
a new branch with drive-in windows. 


The CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
has opened a new branch in Colum- 
bia which is modernistic in design 
and has a parking lot and drive-in 
windows. 


CENTRAL VALLEY BANK OF CALI- 
FORNIA, Richmond, is planning its 
ninth banking office, to be erected 
in the La Loma district of Stanislaus 
County. 


First SAVINGS BANK OF COLUSA, 
California, has published a little 
gold-covered booklet to celebrate its 
first 50 years. It notes in one place: 
“The history of a bank or any other 
business is necessarily a story of 
men—of their hopes and _ their 
dreams—of their ambitions and ac- 
complishments—of their characters 
and ideals. . . . Times and methods 
change but not principles.” 


CiTy BANK, Detroit, having taken 
over the PEOPLES STATE BANK OF 
HAZEL PARK, announced that the of- 
fice would have an_ independent 
board made up largely of the former 
board of directors. CHARLES D. 
WHITE, vice-president and cashier 
of City BANK, was the only addition 
to the Hazel Park board. 


The WATERLOO (Iowa) SAVINGS 
BANK in a brochure published to 
celebrate its 50th anniversary, 
prints a diagram of the lobby, com- 
pletely identified by numbers, with 
text telling a customer to which 
number to go for any particular 
service. 
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Man of Modest Means 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


statute provides that where the in- 
sured and designated beneficiary of 
a life insurance policy so die the 
proceeds shall be distributed as if 
the insured had survived the bene- 
ficiary. If, therefore, the policy does 
not provide for an alternate bene- 
ficiary, the proceeds will be payable 
to the estate of the insured. 

Under our illustration, the assets 
will devolve as follows: the bank ac- 
counts and the securities will be 
divided equally between the estates 
of Mr. and Mrs. Smith; the title to 
the real property will vest in the 
children equally, one-half passing 
through the estate of the father and 
one-half through the estate of the 
mother; the proceeds of the life in- 
surance policies (assuming they do 
not contain contingent provisions) 
will be payable to Mr. Smith’s estate, 
and the tangible personal property, 
whether owned by Mr. Smith or 
Mrs. Smith, will either be distributed 
to the children as exempt property 
under local applicable law or will 
pass to them equally as intestate 
property. There being no wills and 
consequently no testamentary ap- 
pointment of a general guardian for 
the children, the appointment will 
be made by the court, the maternal 
and paternal grandparents having 
equal right in most jurisdictions. In 
some states the general guardian 
will have priority in the matter of 
the issuance of letters of adminis- 
tration in the two estates. 


Distribution 


Following the settlement of the 
estates, the personal property will 
be distributed to the general guar- 
dian of the children to be held and 
administered until they attain their 
respective majorities, as prescribed 
by local law. The real property may 
be sold under supervision of the 
court. That the outlined court pro- 


If you want to get rich, sell things 
the public can’t do without, like lip- 
stick, rouge and eyebrow pencil. 


The radio now has a number of 
young sopranos who should go far. 
One lives next door to us. 
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ceedings are costly and protracted, 
and that the results are generally 
unfavorable to the general welfare 
of the children, is evident. The 
guardian appointed by the court in 
accordance with the rights of rela- 
tives may not be the one the parents 
would have selected. If the value of 
the property of Mr. Smith repre- 
sented by one-half of the bank ac- 
counts, securities, and house, plus 
the amount of the entire proceeds 
of taxable life insurance policies 
upon his life, exceeds the statutory 
exemptions of $60,000, the excess 
(less debts and funeral expenses) 


For those subject only to 


For those also subject to 


Based upon the Revenue Act of 1954 


BANKS AND OTHER CORPORATIONS 


NORMAL AND SURTAXES—52% 


EXCESS PROFITS TAXES—82% 1 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


will be subject to Federal estate tax. 
If Mrs. Smith receives injuries in 
a common disaster with her hus- 
band, who dies immediately, and she 
survives him by one minute, one 
hour, one day, or one month (as- 
suming that Mrs. Smith does not 
have a will) the ultimate disposi- 
tion of Mr. Smith’s property, includ- 
ing the proceeds of life insurance, 
will be the same as though they had 
died simultaneously, the property 
passing to Mrs. Smith and upon her 
subsequent death to the children 
pursuant to local laws of intestacy. 
(END) 


How to increase Income 
through Jax Exemption 


NDER the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1951, the tax-exempt status of 
state and municipal bonds has acquired 
even more investment value for banks 
and other corporations. It allows them 
to obtain the traditional safety and sta- 
bility of these issues and at the same time 
equal and even exceed the income from other investments 
with higher, but taxable, yields —including governments. 

© For banks paying normal taxes and surtaxes—in the 
52% bracket—a 1.50% tax-free yield now is equivalent toa 
3.13% taxable yield in terms of dollars actually retained by 
the bank for its own use. For banks with income subject 
to excess profits taxes, on which the combined rate is 82%, 
a 1.50% tax-free yield is equal to an 8.33% taxable yield. 

@ We have prepared a detailed comparison chart with 
tabulations to help you determine the value of tax exemp- 
tion in your income bracket. Send for this tax chart with- 
out cost or obligation, together with our latest select list 
of tax-free bond offerings. 


This 
TAX-EXEMPT 
YIELD 


Equals this 
TAXABLE 
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From a trust officer's talk 


20th Mid-Continent Trust Conference 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 
November 8, 1951 


* 


“Don’t try to set up your own home-made 
advertising program unless you have been 
trained in advertising. The wisest money 
you will ever spend will be spent with an 
experienced advertising concern that devotes 
its time and money to keeping abreast of the 


needs of the public whom we would like to 
serve. 


“The fee on one estate of $75,000 will pay 
for a 2-year well-organized advertising pro- 


gram, using a selected list of 500 prospective 
customers.” 


* 


This trust officer’s bank has used Purse 
service since 1943 to develop business for its 
trust department. 


* 


Without obligation, write for information 
about Purse service. We can show you how 
a modest investment in it should prove very 
profitable for your bank. 


* 


THE PURSE COMPANY 
Weadguarters for “Trust +Aduertioing 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


Interest Rates and 


Loan Prospects PO! 
pattel 
creast 

Here is the final instalment of BANKING’s report on 9 on co 
interest rates and loan prospects throughout the coun. § or % 
try. Space limitations, unfortunately, make it impos. § ¥8 
sible for us to publish all the interesting information § %** 
received from clearing house associations. poe 

unde 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. On commercial loans Be 
the trend in interest rates has been upward, both during Joan 
the past six months and within the last 30 days. Key de. 2% 
velopments in this regard were the increases in the prime bala 
rate from 214% to 2%% in October and from 2%% to 3% savi 
in December. Other rates on commercial loans have tended the | 
to move upward by the usual bracket above the prime rate, on t 
although not in all cases. T 

We doubt whether there will be much change during 195! 
the next six months in interest rates on commercial loans, exp 
but if there is any change it will almost certainly be up- com 
ward. doz 

On mortgage loans there is less disposition now than y 
there was six months ago to shade the usual rates, and the 
not as much money is now available for 4% GI mortgages 
as was the case six months ago. In other words, there sia 
has been a slight tightening of rates. For the next six ‘ 
months we would expect little change in the mortgage ; 
money situation. In view of the likelihood of a reduced bio 
rate of residential construction this year as compared with - 
last year, we believe that the supply of mortgage money ba 
will be adequate. los 

In the case of personal loans other than secured instal- los 
ment paper, there has been a tendency during the past on 
six months toward somewhat higher interest rates. In be 
the case of secured instalment paper, rates have remained 
unchanged. We see no reason to expect any great change in 
in the rates on personal loans during the next six months. uw 

Interest rates on savings deposits have remained gen- bi 
erally unchanged during the past six months, but interest r) 
rates on other time deposits have been increasing some- a 
what, reflecting primarily the influence of higher yields a 
on U. S. Government bills. We do not look for any great I 


change in these latter interest rates on time deposits dur- 
ing the next six months. 

In general, the repayment behavior of loans is good, 
although there is perhaps some increase in the volume of 
requests for extensions and a few businesses which nor- 
mally clean up their bank borrowings during off-peak 
periods have not done so. There is no tendency toward 
increasing the delinquency among mortgage or personal 
borrowers. 

The demand for loans in this area is likely to show some 
further increase during the next six months. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS. Actually, rates stiffened here 
during the early part of 1951 and the increase in the prime 
rate occurring in December only gave an additional push 
to what had been going on all year. Of course, the various 
lines that were being carried at prime were immediately 
moved up in harmony with the new rates established by 
New York banks, but most of our revision had been made. 

Most of the banks in this city are now paying 2% on 
savings up to the first $10,000 and 1% on amounts in ex- 
cess of $10,000. It is probably too soon to appraise the 
effects of this increased rate structure. The old rates were 
1% up to $10,000 and % of 1% above. From a collection 
standpoint, no more than the usual amount of extensions 
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is being sought. On the whole, loans have performed 
nicely. Demand continues spirited. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. All local banks followed the 
pattern established by New York banks and recently in- 
creased the prime rate to 3%. Wherever possible, rates 
on commercial loans have or are being increased by 4% 
or %%. This trend originated at the time the prime rate 
was increased to 2%% last October. Conventional real 
estate mortgage loans on dwellings are at 5%, and on 
commercial property at 442% as a rule. Personal instal- 
ment loans are on a 5% discount basis and 6% simple when 
under a single payment program. 

Beginning January 1, 1952, several local savings and 
loan associations increased dividends on savings from 
2% to 2%4%, being computed on the lowest quarterly 
balance. At that time, all local banks, except one, increased 
savings rates from 142% to 2% with no limitation as to 
the balance. Also, two local banks are paying 244% interest 
on three-year term certificates of deposit. 

The present trend is expected to continue throughout 
1952. No particular change has been noticed in repayment 
experiences during recent months either on personal or 
commercial loans, and only the normal requests for exten- 
sions or anticipations have been experienced so far. 

While no increase of importance in loan demand for 
the first half of 1952 is looked for, the present volume is 
expected to continue at about it current level. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Rates have definitely turned 
up. The trend in recent weeks has been accelerated as a 
result of the increase in the prime rate by the New York 
banks. This applies principally to commercial and mortgage 
loans. During the last six months the rate on commercial 
loans in this area has probably advanced from %% to 1% 
on the average. For the near future the rates will likely 
be stabilized on this higher plane. 

In Salt Lake City banks are in the midst of a battle of 
interest rates on time deposits, a situation regarded as 
unwise by leading bankers. Last year a majority of the 
banks were paying interest on the following basis: 2% 
on amounts to $2,500; 1% from $2,500 to $5,000; %% 
above $5,000. One of the leading branch banks announced 
an increase as of January 1 to 2% on all savings deposits. 
Immediately, another local bank countered with an an- 
nouncement of 244% to $1,000 and 2% over. 

Some liquidation of loans is expected within the next 
six months, both as a result of reduction in inventories 
and the curtailment of some phases of the civilian economy 
resulting from the impact of defense production. An im- 
portant factor in the loan prospects is the influence of the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee policies on non- 


essential borrowing as well as the reduction in home loans 
caused by Regulation X. 


A CORRECTION 


In the report from Boston published in our February 
issue the statement was made: “Interest paid on sav- 
ings has been increasing, and generally with the com- 
mercial banks in this area it is now %%.” It should 
have read “114%.” 

Also there was some ambiguity in the way we re- 
ported the trend in mortgage and consumer loans in 
that area. Actually there had been no increase in 
these rates until perhaps at the present time, when 
they seem to be in the process of being marked up. 
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These Banks Sponsor 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


Among the many advertisers who sponsor Fulton Lewis, 


Jr. locally on Mutual Network stations are these banks: 


Name of Bank 
Dothan Bank and Trust Co. 


American National Bank and 


Trust Co. Mobile, Ala. WABB 
Colorado Savings and Trust Co. La Junta, Colo. KBNZ 
Security Trust Co. Wilmington, Del. WAMS 
Florida National Bank Lakeland, Fla. WONN 
First Trust and Savings Bank Davenport, Ia. KSTT 
National Bank of Topeka Topeka, Kans. KTOP 
Central Bank Versailles, Ky. WVLK 
First Peoples State Bank Traverse City, Mich. WTCM 
Commercial National Bank and 


Trust Co. 


American National Bank 


Location Station 


Dothan, Ala. WAGF 


Laurel, Miss. WLAU 
St. Joseph, Mo. KFEQ 
Fremont, Neb. KFGT 
New York, N. Y. WOR 


Fremont National Bank 
Chase National Bank 


City National Bank 
and Trust Co. Columbus, Ohio WHKC 


Union Bank Erie, Penn. WLEU 
The Northern Bank of Tennessee Clarksville, Tenn. WJZM 
Elizabethton, Tenn. WBEJ 
Jackson, Tenn. WDxI 
El Paso, Texas KSET 
Vernon, Texas KVWC 


Carter County Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
Southwest National Bank 
Waggoner National Bank 


American National Bank and 
Trust Co. 


Flattop National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
First National Bank 


Danville, Va. WDVA 
Bluefield, W. Va. WKOY 
Montgomery, W. Va. WMON 
Rhinelander, Wis. WOBT 


Many of these banks have sent us definite proof that 
the Fulton Lewis program does an outstandingly effec- 
tive advertising and public relations job for them. For 


copies of this material, use the coupon below. 


Cooperative Program Department 
Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc. 
1440 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Please send me material showing the actual results achieved 
by banks sponsoring Fulton Lewis, Jr. 


ADDRESS 
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bases and prospective cannon fodder close to Russia. 
They question its altruism. 

It is part of our task to explore these reactions far 
more fully than we have yet done, and by proper action 
to explode them if they are false. Yet we must, at the 
same time, fully realize that such reactions—such atti- 
tudes on the part of our beneficiaries—may feed that 
resurgence of isolationism which we ourselves need to 
fear if we are to meet our appointment with destiny. 

Isolation for us is gone, and we need to make sure 
that every American knows why. It is not merely 
markets and some important strategic raw materials 
that we now need. We need also the friendship and 
active collaboration of all the free people of the world 
to avert the triumph of totalitarianism. For, if the 
world should line up into two warring camps, we shall 
need all the allies we can encourage to side with us. 
Let us have no illusions on that score. And let us not 
forget that the issue at stake will be human freedom, 
nothing less than that. Americans have always wanted 
their freedom. If we can make them realize that 
totalitarianism in any form is the death knell of free- 
dom, they will surely forget about isolation and pitch 
in their lot with free men wherever they are to be 
found. 

But there is a further danger inherent in isolationism. 
That danger is to be found in trade practices. We want 
markets. We want to sell our goods abroad. We must 
take goods too, since these are the only means of pay- 
ment available to some of our needy customers. So, 
every move that is made to revive isolationism in trade 
practices needs to be closely watched. By the same 
token, every move that can be taken to free trade from 
shackles will have to be encouraged. For it is only by 
freer trade that our friends can be re-established as 
strong, going economic concerns; and it is only by thus 


Unequal Weapons 


ROBINSON IN THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Our Appointment with Destiny 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


restoring them to economic health that we, with them, 
can build a world secure against totalitarianism. 

A third, and a very important, cause for fear is that 
we may allow our own financial position to fall into 
a bad state of repair. That can come about through 
continued inflation. We have had too much of it already, 
The cost of living has gone up too fast and too far, 
The cost of new housing has gone beyond reasonable 
limits. The purchasing power of savings has fallen 
very badly. The inherent value of insurance, of an- 
nuities, of bonds, and of other types of financial re- 
sources has suffered severely. Old age pensions, even 
with the latest increase, have become inadequate for 
reasonable subsistence due to inflationary price in- 
creases. And on top of all that, the cost of government 
has been pushed too high because of nonessential 
spending on subsidies, schemes of social amelioration, 
swollen bureaucracy, and other things. 


Time To Do Something About It 


Such conditions cannot continue indefinitely and still 
leave us in a secure position as the leader of the free 
world. Furthermore, unless they are actually checked, 
or even reversed, we shall be running the risk of that 
eventual economic collapse for which the totalitarians 
are looking and hoping. 

There surely must be enough economic statesman- 
ship in America to realize that this is so. And there 
surely must be enough vision to call a halt to it and 
go about the business of putting our house in order. 
We want no more economic cyclones; and we might 
as well recognize the fact that if we get one, the end 
of the free world may be the penalty we shall have 
to pay for it. 

The one other cause for fear to which attention may 
finally be drawn is that comparative stinginess may 
limit our help to those who need it, and whose support 
we may also need. America is the free world’s main 
source of financial and other material aid in its struggle 
toward rehabilitation. While our resources are not 
unlimited, they are very great. We cannot afford to 
endanger our own house in order to give aid. The help 
we give ought to be ample for the job that needs to 
be done. Anything less than that will leave our friends 
weaker than they should be. Anything less will surely 
mean that we ourselves will not derive the greatest 
possible benefits tradewise and defensewise. On the 
other hand, anything more would be a disservice both 
to ourselves and to the beneficiaries. We should aim 
at helping them to help themselves, and not at making 
them our permanent poor dependents. Furthermore, 
we might even regard our aid to them as insurance 
premiums paid in advance in an effort to avoid a world- 
wide conflagration that could destroy us all. For, if 
such a disaster should come, then the cost in life and 
in wealth will be so vastly greater that all we might 
do now will look like “small potatoes.” 

Here, then, are some of the elements that enter into 
our appointment with destiny. The free world hangs 
in the balance. Time may be in our favor, and it may 
not. The sands are running low! 
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USSR Finance 


HOUGH most surveys of Soviet 
Tensile devote at least one 
chapter to USSR finance, books in 
English exclusively on the Soviet 
fnancial system have been few and 
far between. Then, too, previous 
fnancial works were written in the 
prewar period and are now out-of- 
date. Thus Professor Condoide’s 
new book (Condoide, Mikhail V., 
The Soviet Financial System: Its 
Development and Relations with the 
Western World, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, 1951, 230 pages, 
$4.00), published under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Business Research 
of Ohio State University, fills a gap 
in our economic literature and is a 
contribution to present day under- 
standing of the USSR. In a com- 
paratively short space, he has writ- 
ten a compact summary of all the 
main financial operations of a 
planned economy which concentrates 
on armament and fast expansion of 
heavy industry. 


‘Tue book begins with a brief de- 
scription of Soviet economic plan- 
ning, stressing that finance must be 
planned, too. Then it discusses the 
half-dozen main types of banks: 
sivings banks for private accounts, 
the State Bank for short-term loans 
and clearing house operations, and 
the industrial, agricultural, commer- 
cial and communal banks for dis- 
bursing grants and loans for capital 
investment. An entire chapter is de- 
voted to Soviet monetary circula- 
tion, showing that money fulfills 
many of the same functions as in a 
capitalist economy. Professor Con- 
doide also explains the peculiarities 
of the USSR budget, such as the 
absence of independent local budg- 
ets, revenue dependence largely on 
sales taxes, and the huge expendi- 
tures for capital investment. Con- 
cluding chapters describe the financ- 
ing of Soviet foreign trade with 
non-Soviet currency, and the gen- 
eral USSR policy of heavy repara- 
tions and autarchy. There are 
many useful charts, an appendix 
containing translations of postwar 
Soviet financial decrees, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography of articles and 
books in English and Russian. For 
people with little free time, the book 
is a very readable introduction to 
Iron Curtain finance. 

As a serious reference tome, the 
book would not be so useful. Its 
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loose statements that in the USSR 
the government is the sole producer 
and distributor of commodities, all 
means of production are state- 
owned, and all citizens are eligible 
for pensions are inaccurate. Many 
goods are produced by cooperatives, 
collective farms and private gar- 
dens, peasant private-trade markets 
thrive in Soviet cities, and con- 
sumers’ cooperatives manage most 
rural stores. Much livestock is pri- 
vately owned, and every collective 
farm family has a large private gar- 
den. The only citizens assured of 


pensions are government employees. 


Ture also is no attempt in the 
book to find the hidden military ap- 
propriations in the USSR budget, 
though Soviet publications openly 
reveal that funds for armament in- 
dustry are listed under “national 
economy,” while military pensions 
and the expense of school military 
training are included in “social and 
cultural undertakings.” 

ELLSWORTH RAYMOND, 

Economics Department, 

New York University 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 1, 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT 


OHIO 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CUMMINS HOLES- 
YOU-CAN-READ 


KILL CHECKS 


FOREVER! 


Fastest known method of 
Positive Cancelation 


Nothing's deader than a Cummins- 
canceled check. Look at one. The 
holes-you-can-read tell everybody: 
This check has been paid and can’t 
be used again ... you can’t alter 
the holes! 

And because Cummins high-speed 
electric perforators cancel 20 checks 
at a time, any one of your clerks can 
easily cancel 20,000 checks an hour. 
The savings you realize in time and 
money pay the cost of the machines 
many times over. 

Unlike the old-fashioned method of 
ink-stamping, the holes you can’t 
erase mean permanence, complete 
legibility, clarity and everlasting 
safety. No Skips . . . No Misses. 

Send the coupon today for full infor. 
mation about Cummins high-speed 
electric perforators. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
Chicago 40, Ill., Dept., B-32 
Send information on Cummins 
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Capital Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


additional need for working capital. 
This comes at the time when there 
is little probability of current re- 
tained earnings supplying more than 
a small part of the new capital 
needed. This would seem to fore- 
cast more capital loans. 

(2) Since 1946, there has been 
well over $100-billion spent for new 
machinery and plant by business con- 
cerns in this country, over $23-bil- 
lion having been spent in 1951. Some 
part of these expenditures has been 
financed by the sale of equity capital 
or through retained earnings. Some 
of it, however, has been financed 
through current borrowings or 
through a reduction in current as- 
sets. The statement studies of the 
Federal Trade Commission reflect 
the decline in working capital of 
manufacturing company statements 
for this reason. We are told that 
there will be further large capital 
outlays in 1952. It is estimated that 
expenditures in the first quarter of 
1952 will be nearly 20 percent great- 
er than a year ago. Again, doesn’t 
this indicate more capital loans? 


There'll Come a Day 


(3) In 1951 most businesses op- 
erated profitably, though in some 
lines and in some companies losses 
were shown. Although it would seem 
that 1952 will also be a good year, 
there will come a day when losses 
will take their toll of the working 
capital of certain businesses and for 
some 1952 may be the year. 

(4) Studies recently made by the 
Department of Commerce show that 
many lines of business were carrying 
larger inventories for a good part of 
1951 than was true on the average 
for 1947 to 1949. This is not ad- 
vanced as a positive statement of a 
change in practices (for 1951 was an 
unusual year in many respects, par- 
ticularly in the accumulation of in- 
ventories by many companies). It 
does show that changes occur. Re- 
ceivables turned more slowly in some 
lines during 1951 and will undoubt- 
edly become much slower when and 
if business turns down. Many are 
prophesying a slow-down in receiva- 
ble turnover this year. The declin- 
ing liquidity of business generally 
and its need of working capital would 


seem to point to slower receivables 
in 1952. This will add further to the 
pressure on working capital. 

(5) There is taking place at the 
present time a shifting of the kings 
of debt supporting current assets, 
This is caused by the working of the 
Mills Plan, which requires the pay. 
ment in the first six months of 1952 
of 70 percent of Federal taxes ae. 
crued on 1951 income. By 1955, 100 
percent of the prior year’s tax ar. 
cruals must be paid in the first six 
months of that year. A study of in. 
dustry statements, borne out by a 
review of individual company state. 
ments, shows that an increasing, and 
now a large, portion of current as. 
sets is being financed by accrued 
taxes. It is also most alarming to 
see how few companies have made 
provision for these taxes by purchas- 
ing Governments As these tax pay- 
ments are made, there will be need 
for more and more reliance on bank 
debt. Many of these advances may 
well turn into capital loans. 

This is not meant to be a complete 
study of the question nor can we 
offer a solution. It does appear evi- 
dent, however, that there is good 
reason to anticipate a sizable growth 
in the number of capital loans in our 
banks. The larger national com- 
panies, in many cases, have access to 
the capital markets and can obtain 
equity financing or long-term financ- 
ing much more readily than can the 
small and medium-sized concern. As 
the smaller and medium-sized banks 
have a preponderance of the small 
and medium-sized companies as their 
customers, the problem of capital 
loans may be greater for them than 
for the larger banks. 

“This article is intended merely to 
pose the problem. Each individual 
bank should follow its own credits, 
watching for declining liquidity, ad- 
vising against unwise fixed-asset ex- 
pansion, encouraging equity financ- 
ing, where possible, and going back 
again to the old, time-honored and 
wise system of striving for annual 
clean-up of loans by each borrower. 
This problem clearly points out 
again the wisdom of having the bor- 
rower answer satisfactorily two 
questions when loans are made. 

(1) For what purpose will the 
funds be used? 

(2) When and from what source 
will repayment be made? 
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American-Stardard 


First im heating...first im plumbing 


ORTGAGE loans for home improvements 
M like the modernized kitchen shown above 
are the soundest kind of investment opportun- 
ity. And American-Standard through its series 
of full-color national advertisements is telling 
millions of families that now is the time to go 
ahead with such jobs. Thus, this campaign is 
creating a big and immediate market for mod- 
ernization loans. 

Under prevailing regulations, you can make 
loans for the purchase of heating equip- 
ment and plumbing fixtures for re- 
modeling jobs for as little as 10% down 


LOOK FOR THIS 


> 
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and on terms up to 36 months. In the face of 
current restrictions on new construction, mod- 
ernization loans become an increasingly im- 
portant factor. And when those loans are made 
for the installation of American-Standard prod- 
ucts, you know that the applicant is the type of 
person who has pride of ownership in his home. 
Your heating and plumbing contractor will 
be glad to furnish you with interesting infor- 
mation about the complete American-Standard 
line. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


MARK OF MERIT 
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These comments by bankers on 
some of the day’s problems were 
taken from their annual reports. 
Similar excerpts were published in 
the February issue of BANKING. 


TAXES, TAXES, TAXES 


Holman D. Pettibone, president, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company 


Tue outlook is Taxes. . . . Our cus- 
tomers’ business and our business 
reflect the impact of taxes. Wage 
needs of our staff are closely related 
to taxes. Total Federal budgeted ex- 
penditures are 10 times what they 
were in the 1930’s and 20 times 
what they were in the 1920’s. The 
Federal Government fails to exercise 


“The Outlook Is Taxes” 


adequate control over its expendi- 
tures. Reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures is of vital importance to 
every citizen. 


CUT SPENDING, BROADEN 
TAX BASE 


J. Luther Cleveland, chairman, 
William L. Kleitz, president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York 


F INANCIAL centers generally wel- 
comed the cessation of par support 
[of Government bonds], not only 
for its anti-inflationary value but 
even more because it appeared to 
mark a step toward the reestablish- 
ment of the independence and non- 
political character which the Federal 
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MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 
Wuvestors MUTUAL 
LW CMOS 
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FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


STOCK FUND 


SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
* 


Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


Do Your Directors 


Read 
BANKING? 


MAKING LOANS TO FARMERS 


or to business men doing business with farmers, 
you can profit by the practical advice of the 
Doane Agricultural —— and its twice-monthly 
releases. More than | banks renew their sub- 
scriptions each year—because if pays to keep 
on agricultural developments .. . Write 
for Free Sample Releases . . . Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, Inc., Box 90, 5142 Delmar Bivd., 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reserve System was originally in. 
tended to have, and which it must 
have if it is to serve the needs of 
a free-enterprise economy. Politica] 
domination of central banking is a 
milestone on the road to the authori- 
tarian state. . 

The banks hope they will not 
again be called upon, as they were 
during World War II, to participate 
in a large scale monetization of pub- 
lic debt. But the final answer does 
not rest with the banks. It rests 
with those who determine the Goy- 
ernment’s fiscal policy. The funda- 
mental fact is that the Government 
is trying to maintain a level of ex- 
penditure that cannot be supported 
by the existing tax structure. The 
solution of the fiscal problem, which 
is the heart of the inflationary prob- 
lem, is to be found in reduced gov- 
ernmental expenditures and a broad- 
ened tax base. These are unpopular 
measures, but until they are adopted, 
we as a nation cannot claim to have 
taken adequate steps to meet the 
national emergency while at the 
same time maintaining the stability 
of our economy, and hence safe- 
guarding our basic freedoms. 


“SERVICE-GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE" 


L. M. Giannini, president, Bank of 
America 


We are expected to shoulder in- 
creased taxes on the basis of na- 
tional emergency — to finance de- 
fense. The fact is, however, that 
too many of our extra tax dollars 
are being spent for purposes far 
removed from defense. . . . Why is 
the cost of regular functions of gov- 
ernment soaring ...? One primary 
cause is the modern habit of de- 
manding or permitting endless ex- 
pansion of Federal functions which 
increases our cost of living, our cost 
of government, and our taxes. With 
cur tax dollars we are buying 4 
servite-government service. We are 
buying a service just as truly as 
when we pay insurance premiums, 
or laundry bills, or lawyer’s fees, 
or interest on loans. When we con- 
sider that the ordinary functions of 
government, exclusive of national 
defense, foreign aid, and welfare 
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items, are costing us close to 50 per- 
cent more than they did six short 
years ago, the conclusions are in- 
escapable that too many of our tax 
dollars are being wasted and we are 
demanding, or being forced to buy, 
more Government service than we 
can pay for, which means more than 
js good for us. 

We need a reversal in national 
attitude, in which as individuals and 
as organized groups we cease de- 
manding more and more subsidies 
from our Federal Government. We 
need the kind of leadership, in and 
out of government, that will bring 
about this reversal of national atti- 
tude and a return to constitutional 
government. 

The good health of this country 
requires that we overcome the fear 
and defeatism that is all too preva- 
lent in our land today, that we cease 
stimulating inflation by piling up 
more government debt, and that we 
achieve a pay-as-we-go policy, not 
by endlessly increasing taxes, but 
by making our tax dollars go 
farther. 


FED'S FREEDOM VITAL 


S. Sloan Colt, president, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York 


Tus voluntary [credit restraint] 
program complements the general 
credit control exercised by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System through its 
traditional function of influencing 
the cost and availability of credit. If 
the scope of Federal Reserve activi- 
ties should be rigidly limited or 
restricted, it is likely that there 
would be substituted Government 
intervention in the lending and in- 
vesting decisions of commercial 
banks. The significance of such a 
development to private banking is 
readily apparent. 

Congressional hearings are being 
held to determine the extent to 
which Federal Reserve policies 
should be responsive to Government 
influence. We believe that the pub- 
lic interest will be served best if the 
control of central bank policy con- 
tinues to be exercised by a free and 
independent body. We further be- 
lieve that this position will be sup- 
ported by all who value the contri- 
bution which a freely competitive 
private banking system can make 
to the continued growth and eco- 
nomic strength of our country. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


Sydney B. Congdon, president, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland 


Taxes at such rates as those now 
prevailing severely limit the ability 
of business generally to pay a fair 
rate of return to those who supply 
the capital necessary for its opera- 
tion and to accumulate capital as a 
base for further growth. 

If there ever is a special time for 
economy in Government, for the 
elimination of nonessential expendi- 
tures, for avoidance of costly so- 
cial experiments, that time is now. 


SOUND TAX PROGRAMS 


Richard H. West, president, Wil- 
liam N. Enstrom, chairman, Irving 
Trust Company, New York 


Unoer current conditions, when 
we cannot escape having high taxes, 
it becomes even more necessary that 
the Federal Government keep its ex- 
penditures to the minimum consis- 
tent with efficiency. Further, in levy- 
ing taxes we must take every pre- 
caution that they are equitable, that 
they do not penalize initiative, and 
that they do not in themselves pro- 
duce inflationary results. 


Makes 


DRY 


PHOTOCOPIES 


of anything 


instantly! 


ITS REVOLUTIONARY! 


tHE 


New, low-cost machine makes 
photo-exact copies from orig- 
inal letters, forms, bids, con- 
tracts, invoices, reports, blue- 
prints—right in your own office. 


Here is the first major advancement in office 
copying in the last 15 years. Can save you up to 
80% on your copying jobs! Eliminate costly re- 
typing, handcopying, checking or sending out- 
side for expensive copying service. The Auto- 
Stat is the first low-cost machine that makes 
error-proof, legally acceptable, black and white 
photo-like copies—WITHOUT SLOW, MESSY 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRY- 
ING. It’s fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 
12 required by old methods. Makes prints in- 
stantly from any originals—whether printed on 
one or two sides. Requires no dark room—and 
any inexperienced clerk can operate it! 


Pictures and tells complete 


Auto-Stat story—shows 
you how you can use this 
revolutionary new photo- 
copy method. 


Stat’ 


ALL ELECTRIC! FULLY AUTOMATIC! 


NEW! Nothing else like it! 
So low cost! So compact! 


About the same size as a typewriter—and costs 
less! It's portable—just plug in any outlet— 
and the Auto-Stat is ready for instantoperation. 


No developing No fixing 


No washing No drying 
No installation No fumes 


Representatives in every principal city. 


American Photocopy Co. 
2857 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please Rush me—without obligation—FREE 


copy of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full 
details on this new photocopy method. 
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means service to more than 


With Bank of America as your 


California correspondent, you 
can send your items direct to 


local branches in more than 300 


communities. 


You need only one account 
with either the Los Angeles or 
‘San Francisco office of Bank of 
America to take advantage of 
this time-saving California-wide 


service. 


Bank of Amer- 


ica Travelers 
Cheques are known and honored 
throughout the world. Sell them to 
your customers. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Personnel 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


of the programs just reviewed re- 
sult in creation or expansion of stu- 
dent interest in our business—a vital 
element in recruitment. 

Throughout the year, representa- 
tives of the larger banks—and ex- 
ecutives of many of the smaller 
banks — keep in touch with high 
school teachers and counselors. In 
some months of the school year 
these contacts are broadened to in- 
clude junior and senior students for 
the purpose of obtaining applica- 
tions for bank positions. 

In the specific job of recruiting, 
the bank personnel men try to direct 
the students’ academic interest into 
channels that lead to an employer- 
employee relationship. Various 
means are used—presentation of an 
excellent motion picture entitled A 
Future To Bank On, elaboration of 
the picture’s main points with stress 
on local application, a question ses- 
sion to meet student inquiries, and 
discussion of Opportunities in Bank- 
ing—a booklet published by the 
A.B.A. 

These school contacts are sup- 
ported in many banks by periodic 
meetings with local school leaders, 
by participation with schools in for- 
mal work-study programs, by part- 
time employment of high school 


de 


“Well, nobody ever told me te chain the 
counter, too!” 


seniors, and by summer employment 
of teachers and counselors. 

Compensation for this notable ex- 
penditure of time, thought, and ef- 
fort on the part of bankers comes in 
many forms, but most concretely— 
as far as personnel officers are con- 
cerned —in the maintenance of a 
reliable source of qualified and in- 
terested young applicants for posi- 
tions in banking. 


A Chicago banker who finds it profitable to spend much of his time in the local 
schools is Moses M. Shaw, public relations director of the South East National 


Bank. 


Below, Mr. Shaw is talking to a class in Hyde Park High School. 


At the 


American Bankers Association convention in Chicago last fall, Mr. Shaw was in 
charge of a demonstration which portrayed a banker’s visit to a high school class 
in banking and financial subjects 
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THE NEW 
TIME-SAVING, 


MONEY-SAVING WAY 


TO POST 


SAVINGS PASSBOOKS 


AND LEDGERS 


THAT 
SENSIMATIC FEATURES 
SAVE TIME, REDUCE costs 


Direct, visible 
faster, more accurate form han ’ 


One-time alignment with no — 
dling of forms to complete a sing 
entry posting. 
Short-cut keyboard with easy key 4 


motor bar depression for rapid and 


accurate listing of amounts. 
Simplified motor bar 
easier, more accurate 
uses only a single motor ar 
each type of transaction. 
Automatic balances for increased 
speed and accuracy. 


Auditors’ and Tellers’ locks for 
greater protection. 


Banks all over the country are discovering that the Burroughs Sensi- 
matic way is the most efficient way to post savings passbooks and 
ledgers. They’ve found that this amazing, automatic machine reduces 


posting operations, increases teller efficiency, and provides better 
customer service. 


The Burroughs Sensimatic handles either Unit or Dual posting plans 


with equal ease. It operates easily, quickly and accurately to save 


you time, effort and expense—and you'll be surprised at its moder- 
ate price. 


See the Burroughs Sensimatic window posting machine in oper- 
ation today. When you see the Sensimatic at work, you'll recognize 
that it’s an investment that will pay the highest returns. 
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RESIDENCE ELEVATOR 


automatic, electric 


Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


emphasis upon Administration dom- 
ination of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, will not be likely to bring about 
any legislation changing the relation- 
ship of the Federal Reserve to the 
Administration. This emphasis, how- 
ever, pertains to the committee’s 
chairman and not its membership 
generally. Asa matter of fact, Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) and 
Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott (R., Mich.) 
oppose Federal government dom- 
inmance over the Reserve System. 
These two are also members of the 
Patman committee. Others are Sen- 
ator Ralph E. Flanders (R., Vt.) and 
Rep. Richard Bolling (D., Mo.). 


Thousands in use 


Improve property = 


Go Sedgwick! 


STAIR-TRAVELOR 
—electric, compact, 
time-tested. 


Sedgwick gives modern, one-floor 
convenience to multi-floor residential 
property — adding greatly to value and 
salability. Sedgwick equipment is quickly 
and easily installed. Safe, dependable and 
inexpensively operated on house current. | Banks Hold Line 
Recommended by many physicians and | on Lending 
users. Nationwide representation. 


Write for illustrated booklet B-2 
Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 


154 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Specialists in Vertical Transportation Since 1893 


Reserve BOARD officials have gath- 
| ered information in connection with 
their survey of lending trends which 
indicates that banks not only are 
holding the line against inflationary 
lending but plan to hold the line 
in the months ahead. The survey 
f | was obtained by Federal Reserve 
"= | bank executives in direct discussions 
with key bankers throughout the 
entire country. 

“Summarizing the picture” as a 
result of the credit survey, said Gov. 
| Oliver Powell, chairman of the Na- 
tional Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee, “it can be said that de- 
' fense lending is expected to remain 
Exports in Recovery large. Commodity loans will furnish 

‘ the major seasonal reduction in bank 

of credit during the next six months. 
This seasonal reduction will be part- 
| ly offset by borrowing to pay taxes, 
| It will require very conservative 
screening of less essential credit to 
prevent an increase in the money 
supply in the first half of 1952 as a 
result of over-all bank credit expan- 
| sion.” 

He reported that “there appears 
to be only a limited amount of bank 
| borrowing to finance backed up in- 
ventories. Much past borrowing of 
| this kind has been liquidated.” 

Gov. Powell called attention to 
“the deterioration in the liquid asset 
| position of corporations due to the 
| use of corporate income for plant 
| machinery, growth of factory inven- 
tories, and maintenance of high divi- 
| dend levels. Industrial balance sheets 
| have become less liquid.” He noted 
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that cash and governments on Sep. 
tember 30, 1951, amounted to only 
57 percent of current liabilities 
against 73 percent on June 36, 1950, 

“This means that future plant ex. 
pansion will be financed more exten. 
sively than in the recent past with 
borrowed money,” he said. He also 
observed that under the Mills plan 
for accelerating corporation income 
tax payments “corporations will 
probably need to borrow some part 
of the money needed for payment of 
Federal taxes in March and June of 
1952.” 


Taxes Encourage 
Business Borrowing 


Gov. POWELL also found that under 
present high corporation income 
taxes businesses are learning that 
they can, as it were, make money by 
borrowing money. 

Under the excess profits tax, “bor- 
rowed money increases a corpora- 
tion’s tax base to a point where the 
reduction in taxes more than offsets 
the interest paid on the borrowed 
money. Thus, any corporation treas- 
urer with a sharp pencil can figure 
that he makes money for his firm by 
borrowing,” Gov. Powell observed. 

The Reserve Board found that, 
taking account of about $150,000,000 
of credit extended in January to 
metal working industries, business 
loans during the month otherwise de- 
clined “promptly and seasonally.” 


President Views 
Monetary Outlook 


ly his “Economic Report” message 
the President again praised the VCR 
program, but added a cautionary 
note. “The Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Program,” he said, “continues 
to be helpful in discouraging loans 
for less essential purposes, although 
continuous care needs to be exercised 
not to discourage activities impor- 
tant for a strong economy.” 

At two points, at least, the Pres- 
ident suggested some conflicting logic 
in his thinking. While again advo- 
cating higher standby reserve re- 
quirements legislation, he said: 

“This type of (credit) control can- 
not be used indiscriminately, since 
credit plays a vital role in the func- 
tioning and growth of the economy, 
especially now when rapid expansion 
in certain vital sectors of the econ- 
omy is necessary.” 

His other seeming inconsistency 
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related to his attitude on savings. 
He declared that it “is necessary 
also to promote a high level of 
saving.’ At another point, after re- 
ferring to the recent trend toward 
higher individual savings, he ob- 
served: 

“This is a precarious situation,” 
(should savers decide to spend) “and 
any day some combination of events 
could cause consumers to reverse the 
prudent attitude of recent months. 
It is essential that we maintain and 
perfect the policies which will effec- 
tively curb such an inflationary out- 
burst.” 

The President has not further 
stated what, if anything, he had in 
mind to curb consumers and savers 
from determining to spend their sav- 
ings if they chose. 

By advocating higher standby re- 
serve legislation, yet disparaging, 
seemingly, its use, the President 
gave the impression that the advoc- 
acy of higher reserve requirements 
was perhaps perfunctory. Well in- 
formed observers suggest what ap- 
pears to be a plausible explanation 
of this inconsistency. The President 
has received conflicting advice on 
this question because his Adminis- 


tration is divided. At least one po- 
tent group of advisers still advocates 
higher reserves, and could perhaps 
later persuade the President to put 
pressure upon Congress for their en- 
actment, 

Even if this does develop, however, 
the outlook still is exceedingly dim 
that Congress would give any serious 
consideration to this proposal under 
economic conditions as far as they 
can now be foreseen. 


Earnings Report 
Due Mid-March 


I, is now anticipated that the re- 
port on the Federal Reserve Board’s 
study of bank earnings, as affected 
by the new and higher corporation 
income and excess profits taxes, will 
be made public around the middle 
of March. 

This is the report which will be 
based upon replies from some 1,500 
questionnaires sent to carefully -se- 
lected and typical banks, to ascer- 
tain the effects of taxation not only 
upon their earnings but upon their 
capital position as affected by earn- 
ings. The study was undertaken in 


cooperation with the A.B.A. and sev- 


eral other associations of bankers. 

The delay from last month was 
occasioned in large part by the care- 
fulness with which the Federal Re- 
serve banks and Board have been 
checking and correlating the data. 

Delay, however, has not lessened 
the chances of tax relief for banks 
from the effects of the excess profits 
tax, because neither House nor Sen- 
ate taxing committee got around 
promptly to considering a relief bill. 
There was some doubt that relief 
from the inequities of EPT might 
after all be forthcoming at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Deficit 
Officially Predicted 


Preswent TRUMAN has “made it 
official,’ as it were, that there are 
prospects for not less than three and 
no one knows how many more suc- 
cessive Federal deficits. While pro- 
posing the expenditure of $85.4- 
billion for fiscal 1953, as reported 
likely in the January issue of BANK- 
ING, the President predicted a deficit 
of $14.4-billion for that year in his 
1953 budget. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


Are they known and accepted all 
over the world? NCB Travelers Checks are 
famous everywhere. They have been used 

by experienced travelers the world over for nearly 
a half century. 


Are they safe...and spendable everywhere? 
NCB Travelers Checks are accepted just like cash. 

If they are lost or stolen, the owner receives a full refund 
—a guarantee backed by this great world-wide bank. 


Do you get ALL the selling commission? 
You keep the ENTIRE sales commission—$7.50 on each $1,000 
of NCB Travelers Checks sold. 


If you do not already sell NCB Travelers Checks, write for complete details and free sales helps. 


THE NATIONAL CITY 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
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BANK OF NEW YORK 


Fi wil tn World Wide Banking 


56 Overseas Branches 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Correspondent Banks Everywhere 
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WHY TAKE THE CHANCE of having signature cards, ledger 
cards, mortgages and other records totally destroyed? 


Bankers all over America are discovering the ad- 
vantages of guarding their records continuously, 
right where they use them every day—with MOSLER 
LEDGER DESK SAFES. Mosler Ledger Desk Safes 
combine night and day protection with modern effi- 
ciency and convenience. Your records are kept right 
where they’re needed. In case of fire, the receding 
doors (designed to save valuable floor space) can be 
shut in a matter of seconds! 
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Wan your records are out for 


Not if they have the constant, on-the-spot 
protection of a Mosler Ledger Desk Safe! 


MOSLER LEDGER DESK RECORD SAFE #5540 RA, showing how an armored steel money chest can be installed to 
provide burglary protection as well as fire protection. Interior arrangements are flexible to hold all types of records. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


* UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES. INC. INSPECTED @ 


CLASS X-60 BURGLARY RESISTING “ 


wits RELOCKING DEVICE 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


FACTORICS HAMILTOR 
CLASS FOUR Fine 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, INC. 


MOSLER LEDGER DESK SAFES bear the “‘A’’ Label of the in- 
dependent Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. That 
means they have passed the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
severest test for fire, impact and explosion! 


FIND OUT HOW LITTLE IT COSTS to install Mosler Ledger Desk 
Safes with interior arrangements to suit your exact 


needs. Sizes are available to house up to \ \ 
75,000 cards. Just mail the coupon for 
detailed information. Do it now! Today! 
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READ WHY THESE BANK EXECUTIVES INSTALLED MOSLER LEDGER DESK SAFES... 


“My ledger cards have a definite cash value—com- 
piled after years of labor and experience—and 
represent a complete history of all transactions with 
depositors. We installed two Mosler Ledger Desk 
Safes because they bear the Underwriters’ ‘A’ Label.” 
RODNEY C. LARCOM, Treasurer 
Dedham Institution for Savings 
Dedham, Mass. 
“The new Mosler ‘A’ Label Ledger Desk Safe takes 
the place of two trucks—saves time and effort— 
keeps our signature cards, mortgage and insurance 
papers, all in one safe—easy of access—guarantees 
four-hour fire protection to our vital records—re- 
ceives favorable comment, and adds to the beauty 
and appearance of the bank.” 


RAY E. TENNEY, Treasurer 
Cheshire County Savings Bank 
Keene, New Hampshire 


“We purchased four Mosler Ledger Desk Safes 
bearing the Underwriters’ ‘A’ Label, because we 
wanted the best in safe construction. 

“We wanted a safe which had been tested by dis- 
interested engineers—other than those employed by 
the manufacturer.” 


W. WARREN STOCKER, Treasurer 
Salem Five Cents Savings Bank 
Salem, Mass. 


“The two new Mosler Ledger Desk ‘A’ Label Safes 
operate easily, lend dignity to our Banking Room, 
have made a most favorable public impression, care 
for our 25,000 ledger and signature cards, and 
guarantee us four-hour fire protection.” 

ARTHUR E. STORY, Treasurer 


Chelsea Savings Bank 
Norwich, Conn. 


“We have been using the Mosler Ledger Desk Safe 
with the greatest of satisfaction. It is a pleasure for 
all of us to be able to go to a central spot and find 
our pertinent records so very satisfactorily corre- 
lated. Since using your equipment we have been 
able to save much time and effort.” 

JOHN H. CREECH, Executive Manager 


Shaker Heights Savings Association 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


“The fact that Mosler ‘A’ Label Ledger Desk Safes 
bore the 4-hour Underwriters’ ‘A’ Label was a com- 
pelling force in our decision to purchase, knowing 
that safety from the hazards of fire was a most im- 
portant factor.” 

THOMAS E. COOPER, Treasurer 


Biddeford Savings Bank 
Biddeford, Maine 


Mosler Safe 
Since 1848 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage 
Vaults at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. B-3 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, 
further information about Mosler 


POSITION 


Ledger Desk Safes. ADDRESS 
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ON THE LEVEL 


In our business we are constantly 
piling checks on skids and lifting 
them off to be stitched or cut, and 
then piling them back on skids or 
tables to be lifted off again for other 
operations. Such handling involves a 
lot of bending and stooping and it 
can be very tiring. 


As a part of our ‘Do It Easier”’ pro- 
gram we switched from skids to 
tables wherever possible, and to make 
it easy on the folks who have to 
push the tables around, we equipped 
all these units with nice large, 
roller - bearing, rubber-tired wheels. 
The trouble with this is that every- 
thing is piled up above table height 
and, while stooping is practically 
eliminated, everything has to be 
lifted higher and that can be just 
as tiring. 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


Well, to get back to our headline, 
we are now equipping our plants 
with on-the-level hand trucks which 
remain always at the proper working 
height. As they are loaded the weight 
lowers them, and as the load is re- 
moved they come back up to the 
desired height. This is accomplished 
thru the use of delicately balanced 
spring suspension, custom built for 
the predetermined load factor. 


Of course, by comparison with con- 
ventional mobile units these little 
trucks are very costly, but when their 
depreciation charge-off is measured 
against the fatigue factor the price is 
low. Materials handling is perhaps 
the greatest single cost factor in 
manufacturing, and it certainly is 
under scrutiny in our plants because 
there can be no relaxing of our efforts 
to hold the line on costs. 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


AUSTRALIA anp NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


Following the merger of Bank of Australasia and The Union Bank 


of Australia Limited there are now over 700: branches and agencies 
of Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited throughout Australia 
and New Zealand, in Fiji, and in London, equipped to offer over- 
seas agents every banking facility, and specialising in the supply of 


Total Asse*s exceed £A400,000,000 
Principal Office for Australia and New Zealand: 


economic and commercial information. 


394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Principal Office in New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Over 700 Branches and Agencies to serve you 


| the deficit will extend into fiscal 1954, 


| would carry volume production, and 


| are attempted, I hope we will be able 
| to reduce budget expenditures after 


| military expansion.” 


| gram, and (2) the avoidance of new 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133) 


He revised the deficit estimate for 
the current year to $8.2-billion 
There is a clear implication that 


for the President stated that the 
bulk of production under the pres- 
ently-planned national production 
program will not be completed be- 
fore the end of calendar 1954, which 


hence volume spending, into fiscal 
1955 before it “tapered off.” 

While officially abandoning bud- 
get-balancing for three years, the 
President did not propose to set a 
time at which deficits should end. “If 
new international tensions do not de- 
velop, and if no further aggressions 


the fiscal year 1954,” stated the 
President. ‘By then we should have 
completed our currently planned 


So the prospects for budget bal- 
ancing after fiscal 1954 depend upon 
(1) completion of “our presently 
planned” military production pro- 


aggressions or tensions. 


Congress to Try 
Budget Cutting 


Coomcnans, of course, will try to cut 
expenditures. The more responsible 
conservatives in Congress are reach- 
ing now toward a cut of appropria- 
tions of $2-billion for foreign aid, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139) 


“Pll bet you wouldn’t be so fast with 
your ‘No’ if I were some foreign country 
in here looking for a few bucks.” 
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Is your 


An added feature of this 

calculator is a device by which 

you can compute automatically 

the monthly amortization ‘charge on 
« large selection of loan amounts 

at four different interest rates. 
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protection 


It’s a cold fact that embezzlers 

go for big sums these days. 

That’s why it’s a good idea to examine 
your Bankers’ Blanket Bond now 


to see that your protection is adequate. 


To help you determine the amount 

of coverage you need in your 
Bankers’ Blanket Bond, Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America 
has published a new Bankers’ 
Automatic Calculator. 


sufficient? 


To find the recently revised 

suggested amount of Bankers’ 

Blanket Bond coverage needed, as 
recommended by the American 
Bankers Association, you simply 
manipulate the card in the slot. 

The amount slides instantly into view. 


This convenient desk device is 

free, of course. To get your copy, 

ask any Agent of the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO 
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Captain 
Raymond Harvey 
Medal of Honor 


qn 17TH INFANTRY REGIMENT was attacking Hill 
1232 near Taemi-Doug, Korea. Able and Baker Com- 
panies became split by a Red-held ridge. Charlie Com- 
pany, Captain Harvey commanding, was moving up to 
fill the gap when the dug-in Red guns pinned it down. 
Calling for covering fire, Captain Harvey advanced 


alone through a hail of enemy bullets. One by one, he 
personally wiped out four emplacements of machine 
guns and automatic weapons. Then he caught a bullet 
through the lung. But he stayed on, refusing evacuation, 
until sure the objective had been won. 

“In Korea,” says Captain Harvey, “we stopped ag- 
gression by united strength. You were helping—every 
time you bought a Defense Bond. Because your Defense 
Bonds were doing more than just helping keep you, 
and your family, and your country financially stable. 
They were backing us up in the field with American 
production power, the surest support any fighting man 
can have! 


“T hope you'll go on buying Bonds—many, many of 
them. For your Bonds—and our bayonets—are making 
America strong. And in today’s cold-warring world, 
peace is only for the strong.” 


* * * 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for national defense, 
you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, you generally don’t save 
at all. Money you take home usually is money spent. So sign up 
today in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work, or the Bond- 
A-Month Plan where you bank. For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It ig donated 
by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) ° 
$3-billion in the U. S. military estab- Now every financial 
lishment, and $1-billion from all 
other appropriations. institution can have 

It may be doubted that this proj- 
ect will be wholly successful. A 
guess of about $4-billion of reduc- 


tions in appropriations is about all 


any informed observer would hazard 
at this juncture. Last year Con- 
gress asserted that it had reduced 


fiscal 1952 appropriations by $4-bil- 
lion, but the net effect of this cut for valuable recor ds 


was to reduce the President’s spend- 


ing estimate for the current year by combined with the 


only $700,000,000 from his previous 
= CONVENIENCE 
This is because backlog appropria- 


tions and contract authorizations 


tend to offset current budgetary 
cuts. 


Herring + Marvin 


Cazerut analysis of the 1953 presents the H. H. M. 


budget in comparison with figures 


carried in previous budgets fails to 
sustain the hopes the President pro- 
claimed of reductions in nondefense 


spending, particularly: 


(1) An over-all cut of $2-billion, is 
or 9 percent, over a 3-year period. ~~, ll a! 


There will be a cut of some $2.4- 
billion in expenditures for veterans, 
due solely to the fact that veterans’ 
right to jobless pay has run out, and 
educational assistance also is run- 
ning out, due entirely to terminal each drawer an 

dates fixed by statute. individual safe 

By comparison with previous bud- a. with One-Hour 
gets, however, it appears that the Fire Protection 
majority of items of nondefense ex- | Certified by the 
penditure are increasing, and some | Underwriters’ 
of them rather largely, over three = Laboratories. 
years ago. 

(2) The President said he was Catalogue and prices on 
proposing funds for “only half as Seemen request. Please ask for 
many” flood control projects as two Catalogue No. 180-014. 
years previously. This appears to be 
misleading. The President’s budget 
uses such different categories be- 
tween fiscal 1951 and 1953 as to 
avoid the possibility of a strictly ac- 
curate “running down” of this claim. 

However, as near as it can be 
tracked, it would appear that the 
President is proposing fewer but 
larger flood-control-multiple-purpose 
projects, but that they will indi- 
vidually be larger in prospective a a 
cost. The total cost of these proj- H = H I] = M S f ( 
ects may be about the same as two erring d alvin d e 0. 
years ago. HAMILTON, OHIO 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


Made in both legal 
and letter sizes— 
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(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
Holding Company Bill 
Offered by Spence 


Rer. BRENT SPENCE (D., Ky.), 
chairman of the House Banking 
Committee, has introduced a bill 


proposing amendments to the regu- 
lation of bank holding companies, as 
he indicated he would do last Sep- 
tember when he addressed an inde- 
pendent bankers dinner held at the 
time of the annual convention of the 
A.B.A. in Chicago. 


COOPERATION 


Banks and trust companies throughout the United States 
call upon Marsh & McLennan for cooperation in pension 
planning for all sizes and types of business. 
experienced actuaries is available with professional counsel 
and guidance on any type of program—trusteed, insured, 
profit-sharing, self-administered or any combination of these. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St: Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


INSURANCE BROKERS e 


Washington Columbus Phoenix 


Vancouver 


Our staff of 


Toronto Montreal Havana London 


Persoualize 


YOUR CHECKING ACCOUNTS! 


eSPECIAL CHECKING 
(Free Checkbooks or “Sell-the-Book" Plans) 
eREGULAR PERSONAL 
ACCOUNTS 


We imprint in our plant and ship promptly 
direct to the depositor 


You imprint at bank with our HANDIPRINTER 


or power-driven imprinting equipment 


SYSTEMS, INC. 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


16, N. Y. 


The Spence bill provides that the 
Federal Reserve Board, if a hearing 
so determines, can find that a com. 
pany “directly or indirectly” exer. 
cises a controlling influence over the 
management and policies of two or 
more banks, regardless of whether 
it owns 15 percent of the voting 
shares. 


RFC Sells 
Bank Obligations 


Rec, to the surprise of some ob- 
servers, actually followed through 
with its implied threat and offered 
for sale its remaining obligations in 
commercial banks. The agency sent 
notices out on the prospective sale 
of $75,391,000 of preferred stock, 
capital notes, or debentures in 151 
banks (compared with $85,677,000 
in 370 banks on July 1, 1951). 

It had been thought that, while the 
RFC, on November 1, cleared the 
way for such sales by announcing it 
would no longer be obligated to no- 
tify a bank of a sale after 60 days, 
the agency might sell only an occa- 
sional one of these investments. In- 
stead it offered all for sale. 

There is no general deadline on 
which offers will be accepted for 
sales completed. RFC, in effect, sent 
out an inventory of its holdings and 
invited offers. The sales will be han- 
dled case by case. What RFC will do 
when it has an offer to purchase any 
bank’s capital notes, debentures, or 
preferred stock is to communicate 
this fact to the particular bank. The 
identity of the prospective purchaser 
will be withheld from the bank, un- 
less the former is willing to dis- 
close it. 

Thereupon the bank in question 
will be given a “reasonable time” to 
buy back its obligations from RFC. 
If it doesn’t exercise this preference, 
the sale will be completed. 

In some states, laws originally 
precluded RFC from aiding banks 
by the method of buying preferred 
stock. In such circumstances, RFC 
aided the banks by investing in cap- 
ital notes or debentures. Where state 
laws did not prevent it, RFC in- 
vested in preferred stock, in which 
case it specified in most instances 
that this stock should carry a con- 
trolling interest in the banks in- 
volved. (END) 


Very few persons can get money 
without letting money get them. 
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‘50,000,000 


TRUCTURE 


“UNDIVIDED PROFITS . . . . . . 4,612,345 


“RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . 3,520,247 


~ 


- Our new Capital and Surplus of $42,500,000—largest 
of any bank in the South and ranking twenty-second 
among all the 16,000 banks of the Nation—will 

enable us to handle more effectively the increasing 

-financic | requirements of the great Southwest. 


\ 


A 


SSS: 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of this 
leading Bank — all designed to be helpful in serving 
the needs of individuals, businesses, and banks. 


SS: 


- 


REPUBLIC VATIOMAL BAMA. oF DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
*es of December 31, 1951 
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We are pleased to announce that 


MR. BARNARD TOWNSEND 


is now associated with our firm. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


January 29, 1952 


Current bank survey reports — 


“Trailer coach paper excellent!” 


Tells experience 
of 102 local banks 
and finance companies 
with $75,412,000 of 

paper financing 7,941 mobile 


The great majority of banks list trailer coach paper as “‘excel- 
lent”. 75% report less than 1% or no delinquency. 98% say 
they have suffered no losses on trailer coach paper over the 
last five-year period. These loans average $1875. 

Details of this national survey are now being sent to banks. 
For additional copies write to the address below. It will pay 
you to look into the trailer coach market in your community. 


The modern mobile home costs from $2000 to $6000. It may 
accommodate as many as 6 persons. It has running water, 
electricity, shower, sanitary facilities, electric refrigerator, beds, 
tables, chairs and all of the other conveniences of modern house- 
keeping. 

More than 1,500,000 Americans find mobile living the most 
suitable to their way of life. 


lj 4 3 out of 4 mobile home buyers prefer to finance their wheeled 


housing. 


For information write: Banking and Finance Committee 


DEPT. BK-32, CIVIC OPERA BUILDING CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Farm Loan Department 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


The man employed in this position 
should have the potential ability of 
becoming a bank officer. Indeed, it 
is difficult for a bank to secure a 
good agricultural representative un- 
less this opportunity does exist. 

(3) He should be given some 
lending authority. After he has 
learned banking, let him make some 
decisions. If this is not possible, 
the program cannot be long-lived, 

(4) He should assist in coordinat- 
ing community affairs—not attempt 
to be a technical advisor to agri- 
culture. Send the client to the spe- 
cialist for technical help; wrong 
opinions on technical questions may 
mean losing good clients. The rep- 
resentative should be an expert 
lender and not claim to be an ex- 
pert soil conservationist, crop spe- 
cialist, livestock man, or what not. 

(5) He should keep the bank in- 
formed on current trends in agri- 
culture and eventually develop a 
knowledge of the strong points and 
weaknesses of the community’s agri- 
cultural resources, particularly from 
the standpoint of sound agricultural 
lending. 


How to Proceed 


There are five important steps in 
the formulation of a successful and 
profitable farm loan department. 
Each is fundamental to the overall 
effectiveness of the program. 

First, give the idea some thought; 
determine the merit of such a pro- 
gram in your bank. Get the last 
FDIC report and check the agri- 
cultural loans, both the volume and 
their relative importance in the loan 
portfolio. Now check it back over 
the last four or five years. Then 
estimate the percentage of total 
farmer depositors and total deposits 
in the bank belonging to farmers 
in your community. How do de- 
posits compare with loans? If both 
are low, why are they low? Is it a 
non-agricultural area or have you 
operated a non-agricultural bank? 
If agricultural deposits and loans 
are high, could they be increased 
further? By now you have some 
ideas on the subject, so it is time 
to do some checking with agricul- 
tural leaders. Check some of the 
following questions with the county 
agent, vocational and GI teachers, 
and influential farmers: Is the bank 
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a part of the farm community? Do 
farmers consider the bank “their” 
pank? Is the bank adequately cov- 
ering farm lending needs? Could 
more credit be used by farmers gen- 
erally or for particular projects? 
If your questions are sincere, their 
answers will likewise be sincere. At 
this point you should know the 
potentialities of such a program. 


A Sound Program 


Second, plan a sound program. 
Simultaneously with step one ahove 
you have formed some ideas con- 
cerning the direction and scope the 
program should include. In a pre- 
liminary way, write up the details 
for operating the department. In- 
clude the following in this prelimi- 
nary blueprint: (1) The potential 
volume of new loans available in the 
community; (2) the annual cost of 
hiring a full-time agricultural man 
and other expenses involved in such 
a department; (3) the plan of at- 
tack the agricultural man should 
take on the job; and (4) the length 
of time needed to get the depart- 
ment operating at what appears to 
be potential capacity. Discuss and 
revise the plan in view of sugges- 
tions from the other bank officers; 
reach full agreement. 

Third, present the program to 
your board of directors. Do they 
fully understand and approve it? 
This is an extremely important step 
in the process; it is here that so 
many programs fail. Carry the 
board of directors with you every 
step of the way. An advisory board 
of competent local agricultural lead- 
ers may be quite helpful in addition. 


Pick a Good Man 


Fourth, pick a good man to head 
the department. The qualifications 
for such a man are listed above. 
He is the “nerve center” of the 
whole program; therefore, he should 
be chosen with extreme care. Ex- 
plain fully the program he is being 
hired to carry out; he should thor- 
oughly understand and agree with 
the program. Do not lead an em- 
ployee into this job blindly. 

Fifth, carry one phase of the pro- 
gram to completion at a time. Do 
not attempt to do too much at the 
outset. 

In conclusion, do not expect too 
much the first year or two. Any- 
thing worth striving toward requires 
time, concentrated effort and pa- 
tience. 
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home town magic 


Many a community all over America has magically 
turned up in sparkling new attire—as if someone had 
rubbed an Aladdin’s lamp and, presto, entire neigh- 
borhoods put on the “new look.” 


The genii behind this activity has usually been the 
local banker who knows that the more attractive 
and efficient one makes his place of business, the 
more “profits” will result. Wherever modernization 
is being considered—in business, home or farm or 
in school, hospital or transportation facilities — 
your good friend, the banker, is almost certain to 
represent a key factor. In fact, most banks these 
days are busy modernizing their own quarters, too. 


Bankers everywhere are imbued with a fine com- 
munity spirit, placing their resources and wise coun- 
sel at the disposal of all businessmen. They en- 
courage Main Street stores to acquire new faces and 
equipment to produce steadily-increasing business 
and attract new customers from distant areas. 


But when you consider basic facts, the banker, to be 
successful, must be well-informed on the products 
and services his customers will use. Your products or 
services, if you please . .. prominently advertised 
in the bankers’ favorite magazine BANKING — 
Journal of The American Bankers Association ... 
12 East 36 Street—New York 16, New York. 


This advertisement is also appearing in current issues of 
Advertising Agency, Printers’ Ink, Sales Management and Tide. 
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Farm Income Growth 
Arizona farm income topped 
the country in percentage 
growth during the past 
decade with a five-fold 
increase from $53 millions 
to $276 millions — another 
indication of Arizona's 
increasing importance in 
the nation’s economy. 

ARIZONA'S STATE-WIDE BANK 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
RESOURCES $293 MILLION 


Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


yours) for Goars 


1902 1952 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
198th 


Consecutive Dividend 


\ dividend of sixty-five cents (65¢) 
per share on the Capital. Stock of 
the Company has been declared this 
day, payable on March 10, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 8, 1952. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 


Rosert FIsHER 


January 25, 1952 Treasurer 


a BROADLY oiversitieo 


MUTUAL FUND 


COMMON WEALTN 
cOmPANY 


COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 
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THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. By 
A. J. Youngman Brown. Library 
Publishers, New York. 205 pp. 
$4.75. Published in England, this 
interesting study by a lecturer in 
economic history at the University 
of Cambridge is an account of the 
economic development of the United 
States from the Civil War to 1940. 


THE STOCK MARKET. By Charles 
Amos Dice and Wilford John Lite- 
man. McGraw Hill, New York. 449 
pp. $6. This is the third edition of 
a book that factually describes the 
organization and operation of the 
security markets. 


HISTORY AND POLICIES OF THE 
HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION. 
By C. Lowell Harriss. National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, New 
York. 202 pp. $3. An account of the 
relief agency’s activities from its 
establishment in 1933 to final liqui- 
dation a year ago. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND COM- 
BINATION. By Richard Norman 
Owens. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
550 pp. $6.65. The forms, use, and 
regulation of business organization 
through 1950 are explained in this 
fourth edition of a textbook. 


UNITED STATES ECONOMIC POLICY 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By 
Raymond F. Mikesell. McGraw-Hill, 
New York. 334 pp. $4.75. A survey 
and analysis of this country’s for- 
eign economic policy over the last 
three decades. 


1952 GUIDEBOOK TO NEW YoRK 
STATE INCOME TAXES. By Samuel M. 
Monatt. Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., Chicago. $3. For individuals, 
partnerships and fiduciaries, resident 
or nonresident. The author is a 
CPA. 


1952 GUIDEBOOK TO CALIFORNIA 
TAXES. By Russell S. Bock. Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc. $3. The 
author, a CPA, is instructor in tax 
accounting at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL 
LAws. National Association of Credit 
Men, New York. 812 pp. $10. The 
1952 edition of this credit execu- 


New Books 


tives’ guide book is also the 44th. 
The vast amount of material in- 
cludes information about foreign 
sales and credits (OPS export con- 
trols, recriprocal trade agreements, 
agreements on tariffs and trade); 
Federal control of credit (Regula- 
tion V, loan guarantees for defense 
production, Regulations W and X); 
the price and wage regulations of 
1951. 


MANPOWER RESOURCES AND UTIL- 
IZATION. By A. J. Jaffe and Charles 
D. Stewart. John Wiley, New York. 
522 pp. $6.50. Primarily a study of 
the working force of the United 
States, the factors that have infiu- 
enced it and the pressures that shape 
it today. 


AN ECONOMIC APPROACH TO ANTI- 
TRUST PROBLEMS. By Clare E. Griffin. 
American Enterprises Association, 
New York. 93 pp. $1. Includes new 
interpretations of antitrust law, pro- 
posed standards for industries and 
companies, and implementation of 
the proposed policy. 


CORPORATE INCOME RETENTION: 
1915-48. By Sergei P. Dobrovolsky. 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. 118 pp. $2.50. A 
study based on data for manufac- 
turing and mining companies. 


SAVINGS 


“Ill have to withdraw 10 cents. My 


salary for shovelin’ snow and dryin 


dishes just isn’t keepin’ up with the 
cost of livin’!” 
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A. 1. B. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


At the meeting of the Executive Council of the American 
Institute of Banking at Point Clear, Alabama, the week of 
January 20, seated (from the left): W. Harold Brenton, vice- 

ident, American Bankers Association, and president, 
State Bank of Des Moines, Iowa; Alton P. Barr, president, 
A.LB., and vice-president, Security Commercial Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Harold Stonier, executive manager 
A.B.A. Standing, Robert C. Rutherford, associate secretary, 
AL.B.; Martin J. Travers, vice-president, Power City Trust 
Office of Marine Trust Company of Western New York, 
Niagara Falls; Floyd W. Larson, then national secretary, 
A.LB.; Leroy Lewis, national education director, A.I.B.; and 
J. Kaye Ewart, immediate past president A.I.B., and vice- 


president, National Bank of Washington, Tacoma 


News About Banks 


When the CITIZENS & SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK opened its new 
million-dollar branch in Atlanta re- 
cently, over 22,000 people visited 
the building between 10 a.m. and 
6 p.m. A special 14-man police de- 
tail had to be called in to handle 
the crowd. Over 3,000 people waited 
in long lines to go on 50-minute 
guided tours of the new 4-story 
building. Souvenirs for all guests 
included, for adults, special match- 
books packed in cartons resembling 
miniature safe deposit boxes; for 
children, little “Porky Pig” banks. 
Refreshments were served in the 
lobby and a drawing was held at 
the end of the day for Savings Ac- 
counts ranging from $5 to $100. 


The LIBERTY BANK OF HONOLULU 
has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of a new $300,000 four- 
story bank building. C. T. Wong, 
executive vice-president of the 
$13.5-million bank, says that one of 
the highlights of the past year was 
the acceptance of the bank into the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 


When the First NATIONAL BANK 
OF MEMPHIS opened its new branch 
recently, it received an unusual 
amount of publicity from newspa- 
pers and radio, and even had news 
flashes on TV. The bank says much 
of this interest was created by the 
branch’s Community Service Room 
which accommodates 60 people and 
is available without charge to local 
groups. 


More than 1,600 employees and 
members of their families attended 


Mareh 1952 


the annual-report-to-employees din- 
ner party of the PEOPLES First Na- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh. 


tive arts, the WILMINGTON TRUST 
CoMPANY is donating a two-year fel- 
lowship valued at $4,000. 


Florida’s largest bank, First NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF MIAMI, plans a 
number of special events during 
1952 to celebrate its 50th year. 


To foster a movement of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware for a graduate 
study program in American decora- 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, A. B. A. COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The Executive Committee of the American Bankers Association’s Committee on Federal 
Legislation met in Washington on February 1 to review the Association’s legislative 
program. Left to right, seated: D. E. Brumbaugh, president, First National Bank, Clays- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Rudolph E. Reichert, chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation and president, Ann Arbor Bank, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Claude E. Bennett, 
president, Tioga County Savings and Trust Company, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania; W. 
Harold Brenton, vice-president, American Bankers Association, and president, State 
Bank of Des Moines, lowa; C. Francis Cocke, president, American Bankers Association, 
and president, The First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, Virginia; James C. Bolton, 
president, Rapides Bank and Trust Company in Alexandria, Louisiana; Arthur W. Sands, 
president, Western State Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota; A. V. Stjepcevich, executive vice- 
president, W. L, Moody & Company, Galveston, Texas. Standing, left to right: Wendell 
T. Burns, senior vice-president, Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Gilbert H. Perkins, executive vice-president, Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York; 
Charles W. Hawkins, president, First National Bank, Spring Valley, New York; S. A. 
Phillips, vice-president, The First National Bank of Louisville, Kentucky; Harry J. 
Harding, chairman of board and president, First National Bank, Pleasanton, California ; 
J. O. Brott, general counsel American Bankers Association, Washington, D. C.; Harold 
Stonier, executive manager, American Bankers Association, New York; Henry T. Bodman, 
general vice-president, National Bank of Detroit, Michigan; D. J. Needham, retiring 
general counsel, American Bankers Association, Washington, D. C.; Carroll A. Gunderson, 
deputy manager, American Bankers Association, New York; J. R. Dunkerley, Deputy 
manager, American Bankers Association, New York. 
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CHOOSE 


The complete setting shown— 
pen set, memo pad, letter 
tray, ash tray, and phone 
rest, retail for less than you 
would expect to pay for one 
fountain pen set. 


AVAILABLE IN— GREY — BRONZE — 
WALNUT— MAHOGANY and GREEN 


MORRISTRAY-— one of the most functional 
letter trays on the market. Extra sturdy, 
two point suspension allows quick, easy 
access from the entire front and both 
sides. Available in either letter or legal 
size, tiers may be quickly added—removed 
—or combined. 


THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY. 
All Morris writing sets are equipped 
with iridium tipped points and each 
point is tested and approved at factory 
for writeability. 


Desk Top Package Deals 
#100 and #200 
Inquire about the surprisingly low cost 
of matching your desk with these items. 
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NAMES IN INDUSTRY... 
DESK TOP EQUIPMENT! 


BERT M. MORRIS CO. is foremost in the 
field of matched Desk Top Equipment. 


FOUNTAIN PENS — an effi- 
cient and economical pen 
set with ‘‘thread-in"’ point 
section. A real time and 
money saver in any office. 


BOOK ENDS — at last — 
inexpensive book ends to 
match modern office fur- 
niture. 


MEMO PADS-—available in 
two types. With jewelers 
bronze bar that drops as 
paper is used, or standard 
box style. 


MORRISET —The constant 
flowing, finest all-round 
writing implement. Holds a 
full 2¥2 ounces of ink.Choice 


of 5 quickly replaceable 


thread in™points-extra fine, 
fine, medium, broad, stub. 


ASH TRAY—A real He-Man 
ash tray. Glass lined, per- 
fect for any desk or con- 
ference table. 


Dept. BK-3, 8651 West Third Street — Los Angeles 48, California 
in Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 
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Allis - Chalmers Manufacturing 

Company 
Allison Coupon Company, Inc.. 113 
American Appraisal Company .. 12 


American Credit Indemnity Com- 


American Express Company ... 31 


American Photocopy 
Company ...... 


American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation ....... 127 


American Telephone and Tele- 


graph Company ....-...- 5 
Australia and New Zealand Rank 
Limited ...... 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno .. 116 
Banco Credito y Ahorro Ponceno 115 


Banco de Bogota ........+- coe 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco ....... 


Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation of America..... 87 


Bank of Montreal ..........+ 119 


Bankers Development Corpora- 
tion 


Bankers Trust New 


BANKING, cand of The Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association ... 143 


Blyth & Company 119 
Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Lowis 


Bruning Company, Inc., Charles 106 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 


POMY 8, 9, 131 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... 4 
Case Company, J. I. ..... ee 69 
Central National Bank of ite 

Central-Penn 

Philadelphia ......... 108 
Chase National Bank of the City 

of New York - 638 
Checkmaster Systems, Inc. ..... 140 


Christmas Club, A Corporation 13 


Chrysler Corporation 


City National Bank and fount 
Company of Chicago ...... 112 


Coast Book Cover Company... 85 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc.. 83 


Commonwealth Investment Com- 
144 


Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago ..... 109 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation . 126 
Curtis 1000 Inc. 113 


Deluxe Check Printers, Inc.... 136 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 128 


Douglas- Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation ...........Cover II 


Downey Company, C. L. ...... 105 
Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 12 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland 

First National Bank of Chicago 27 

Friden Calculating Machine Com- 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. ..... 121 
Hammermill Paper Company, 
Cover Ill 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co.... 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity } 11 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Com- 
139 
Home Insurance Company .... 80 


Insurance Company of North 
America Companies, Philadel. 


Phim 137 
International Business Machine 
Corporation 117 
Investors Diversified Services, 
Irving Trust Company ....... 67 
La Monte & Son, George ..... 2 
Lehman Brothers ........ -. 142 
Lewis, Jr., Fulton ............ 123 
Marsh & McLennan, Ine. ..... 140 
Massey-Harris Company ....... 84 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
23 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company 101 
Morris, Bert M. 146 


Mosler Safe Company ....134, 135 
Mutual Broadcasting Company. 123 


National Association of Allied 
Finance Adjusters .......-. 132 


National Cash Register Company 
Cover IV 


National City Bank, Cleveland.. 108 
National City Bank, New York. 133 
National Homes Corporation .. 67 
National Retail Farm Equip- 


ment Association ........-+ 71 
National Shawmut Bank ...... 112 
New York Terminal Warehouse 

Company 19 


Northern Trust Company, The.. 118 


Patented Plastics, Inc. ......- 88 
Pease Woodwork Company .... 14 
Philadelphia National Bank .... 17 
Photostat Corporation ......- 30 
Polk & Co., R. 7 
Purse Company 122 
Rand McNally & Co. .....+-+ 103 
Recordak Corporation ...... 74, 75 
Remington Rand, Inc. ......- 104 


Republic National Bank, Dallas. 141 
Riggs National Bank of Washing- 


tom, D. C. 32 
Rol-Dex Division (Watson Manu- 
facturing Company) ....... 107 


Security-First National Bank, Los 


Angeles 110 
Sedgwick Machine Works ..... 132 
Shamrock Hotel coe 
Sikes Company, Inc., The.....- 116 


Smith & Corona Typewriters, 


Standard Paper Goods aroma 
turing Company ..... ee 128 
Texas Company, The .....--+-+ 144 
Todd Company, Inc., The..... 26 
Trailer Coach Manufacturing 
Company 142 
Union Pacific Railroad ...... ° 6 
United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company ..... 21 
United States Treasury ....--- 138 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix.. 144 


Watson Manufacturing Company 
(Rol-Dex Division) ......- 107 


Weston Company, Byron ...... 4 


Yale & Towne Mannfactaring 
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What It Takes to Supervise 


the other evening at a labora- 

tory demonstration of modern 
techniques for producing that price- 
less commodity, job satisfaction. 

In the trustees’ room of the East 
River Savings Bank, New York, 28 
people gathered around the big 
table for one of 12 weekly meetings 
in an educational project, “Accent 
on Supervision,” or “A Key to 
Supervisor-Staff Relationships.” 

Although primarily for super- 
visors, the course differed substan- 
tially from the familiar ‘“How-to- 
get-along-with-people” program in 
that the participants represented a 
cross section of the bank’s execu- 
tives. The board chairman, Joseph 
A. Broderick, and President George 
0. Nodyne were there; so were the 
treasurer, the personnel director, a 
couple of vice-presidents and assis- 
tant vice-presidents, branch officers, 
the chief clerks, department super- 
visors—in short, men and women 
who, in one way or another, have 
supervisory contacts with the staff. 

For an hour and a half the group 
discussed, under expert leadership, 
the problems of staff relations. It 
explored bypaths of applied psy- 
chology, and considered how man- 
agement, at whatever level, can 
facilitate the flow of work by 
smoothing maladjustments and re- 
moving irritants. 

Even more important, the pres- 
ence of top management gave all 
levels of supervision an opportunity 


B ‘tte 08 had a front row seat 


to hear clarifications of personnel 
policy objectives—information par- 
ticularly useful to the supervisors 
in answering questions asked by the 
staff. And the senior officers had a 
chance to spot managerial poten- 
tials. 


Tue East River’s course was organ- 
ized by the bank’s personnel depart- 
ment, and the arrangements were 
made with the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations at Cornell University which 
provided the discussion leader. A 
prospectus explained that the bank 
hoped to open the door to a frank 
examination of its supervisory prac- 
tices and of its supervisors’ ideas 
about the policies and practices gov- 
erning contacts with top manage- 
ment. When the sessions were con- 
cluded, participants would be asked 
to evaluate the program and make 
suggestions. 

“This is your opportunity,” said 
the prospectus, “to learn ways to 
increase bank-wide office efficiency 
through better supervisor-staff re- 
lations.” 

The bank added that it had given 
considerable thought to a method 
for developing “those supervisory 
members of our staff who currently 
have or are seeking greater mana- 
gerial responsibility.” The course, 
therefore, was presented as an op- 
portunity and as a basis for outlin- 
ing future training needs. 

The first phase covered the knowl- 


One of the “Accent on Supervision” sessions at East River Savings Bank, 
New York. Standing at the far end of the table are Personnel Director W. L. 
Barton, President Nodyne, and Board Chairman Broderick 


edge, skills and attitudes that mark 
the successful supervisor. It broadly 
included abilities in human relations 
(leadership, understanding, how to 
interview, capacity to teach, etc.), 
sound employee relations, discipline, 
recognizing and reviewing perform- 
ance, handling grievances, and main- 
tenance of two-way communication. 
In later sessions bases for effective 
administrative practices required 
from supervisors were studied. 


Tuene’s no need to review the en- 
tire course here, but it’s important 
to point out that possibly no part 
of it was more valuable to the 
supervisors than their own free dis- 
cussion. Here are some random 
fragments BANKING noted at the 
session it attended: 

Never forget that people want 
recognition. No one is just a Social 
Security number nor a carbon copy 
of somebody else . . . Remember 
that praise (from the president 
down) raises a person’s opinion of 
himself; it stimulates him to do a 
better job. Learn how and when to 
praise—also, who wants it. 

Everybody “longs to belong’—to 
feel he’s essential. Some need emo- 
tional security; they want to know 
where they “fit.” Tell them frankly. 
. .. Economic security is, obviously, 
a basic need with most employees, 
although it may have been over- 
stressed. Remember, people don’t 
live by dollar signs alone . . . Be 
fair; have no biases, no favorites. 
Encourage your staffers to pass 
along problems, ideas and opinions, 
thus increasing their sense of par- 
ticipation and responsibility . 
Train employees for the future as 
well as the present job. Encourage 
each individual’s development. 

And the bank’s management offered 
this suggestion: The wise super- 
visor, however experienced, learns 
that job production, by and large, 
is in “direct relationship to happi- 
ness and contentment.” Put another 
way, that’s job satisfaction. 

Maybe it all boils down to this 
simple formula: Recognize and re- 
spect the dignity of the individual. 
Then people will work with you 
rather than just for you. What a 
difference! 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


piling, defense production and stabilization administra- 
tion, merchant marine and civil defense. 


Canada? Well, as visitors we have long been im- 
pressed by the climate of the country and the hospi- 
tality of the people. 

But even more impressive are her hospitality and cli- 
mate in an economic sense. The latchstring is out and 
the welcome sign is up for capital and private 
enterprise. 

While on our side of the fence we enter an era of 
deficit financing, the Canadians insist on a balanced 
budget. 


Each year starting with fiscal ’47, Canada’s national 
debt has been decreased and the total of these cuts 
since the war have amounted to about $2,232 million. 
The Dominion’s (or as Churchill wants to say it hence- 
forth, the Realm of Canada’s) debt at the end of March 
1951 was $11,441 million or roughly 55 to 60 percent of 
her gross national product compared to our own debt 
of around $260 billion, or about 80 percent of our gross 
national product. 

In the current fiscal year ending March 31 their sur- 
plus is estimated between $200 and $300 million and 
their plans for the coming fiscal year provide for a 
safely balanced budget. 

It is hard to compare budgets but Canada is spending 
for defense proper in this fiscal year ending in March 
of this year about $1.7 billion. Multiply this by 17 
because Canada’s national income is about 1/17th of 
ours and the comparable figure is $28.9 billion. 


Canada is committing herself to globalism for less 
than we are in a military sense and in the relative 
amount of aid extended to Europe’s defense. The same 
is true of her commitment to a welfare program of her 
own, which is relatively less than ours, no matter how 
you look at it. 


It is when we come to taxes and controls, however, 
that the trail sharply divides and we wave goodbye. 
Canada’s tax system gives business a nice break with a 
top limit of 50 percent and no excess profits toll. The 
finance ministry has even expressed misgivings that the 
present corporation taxes are too high and discourage 
incentive. 

The Dominion federal tax on corporation income over 
$10,000 is 45.6 and the provinces tie on another 5 to 7 
percent, something like our states do. Income taxes on 
both individuals and corporations provide about 55 per- 
cent of Canada’s total revenues compared to our own 
figure of almost 85 percent. Consumer taxes in Canada 
make up the difference. 


Canada is the first major financial country to get 
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rid of exchange controls and thus give foreign jp. 
vestors assurance that money can be invested securely 
in an area that is hospitable to capital and frankly 
sympathetic toward business profit and competitive en. 
terprise. 

Exchange controls were established in Canada for the 
first time, about 1939. At the time they were clamped 
on, it was announced that they would be relaxed when 
circumstances permitted. Although 1952 is a long way 
from 1939, Canada, of all the major trading countries 
of the world, has now junked these restrictions. 


Canada knows what it’s like to be a U. S. dollar. 
starved country. Her need for these wonderful dollars 
arises from two major circumstances. First is the fact 
that a large proportion of Canadian fuel, both coal 
and oil, comes from the United States and must be paid 
for in our money. 

Her industry is largely of the branch plant type. 
Canadian manufacturers of automobiles, electrical ap- 
pliances, and so on, make almost exact duplicates of 
the goods produced here. This requires a great deal of 
importation of “semi-manufactures” from here, al- 
though each year an’ increasing proportion of the 
Canadian industrial product is made at home. 

Historically Canada has depended on the converti- 
bility of sterling. She had as high as a three to one 
“favorable” merchandise balance with England before 
World War II, so that sterling could be sold for dollars 
and pay for the merchandise deficit with the U. S. 

Because of this aspect of the Canadian economy ex- 
change controls became necessary. The war aggravated 
the situation although the U. S. through the Hyde Park 
agreement, managed to take care of the situation. The 
heart of the Hyde Park agreement was that we would 
buy liberally in Canada so that Canada would have the 
U. S. dollars she needed to finance her war effort and 
mutual aid program. 

Canada lives by foreign trade, depending on it for 
her national income much more than we do. 

Canada has no price control and her government has 
said there will be none unless there is real war. They 
do not want the strains and stresses that price control 
causes. They do have a kind of voluntary credit re- 
straint program and indirect controls such as on con- 
sumer credit are quite severe. 


ABROAD, we often seem like a person who has 
trouble “taking a good picture.” We can’t understand 
why the camera of foreign opinion frequently catches 
us in some awkward, unattractive pose with maybe a 
witless, bumptious expression that we never notice 
when we look in the mirror. 

Oland D. Russell, an experienced interpreter of the 
Orient, writing in the New York World-Telegram & 
Sun, said that the indecisive fighting and truce negotia- 
tions in Korea had caused us to lose face in Japan. He 
found, not surprisingly, that the Japanese had a low 
opinion of our military power because “their opinion 
of Koreans is changeless.” The Japanese feel, he says, 
that a few thousands of their police could have finished 
the job in Korea within a month or so. They like to 
recall today that 20 years ago Japanese troops took 
Manchuria away from China within a few days. 


R. KUHNS 


BANKING 


YOUR BANK 
PROVIDES AMPLE 
PROTECTION 


TERE! 


BUT... 
HOW ABOUT 


HERE ¢ 


Only a special, 
protective paper 
—like Hammermill 
Safety —guards 
your customers’ 
checks against 
tampering 


CHECK THIS LIST OF FEATURES HAMMERMILL SAFETY PROVIDES: 


= tampering. The sensitized 
surface of Hammermill Safety—the only 
safety paper made complete in one mill— 
permits instant detection of erasures or 
alterations. 


W rasy to write on. The smooth surface 
of Hammermill Safety paper takes pen 
writing without feathering or scratching. 
Superior writability is assured in one of 15 
exacting laboratory-tested qualities that 
every lot of Hammermill Safety must pass. 


Examine Hammermill Safety for yourself. Send for the 
sample book showing Hammermill Safety in a variety 
of colors and three pleasing surface patterns. It’s free! 


MANUFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Vorea tes prestige. Checks on Hammer- 
mill Safety provide the advantage of ‘THE 
BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER.” 
Your customers know the Hammermill 
mame and respect it when they see the 
words‘‘Hammermill Safety”*oneverycheck. 


1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a sample book showing 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY. 


Name 


Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your bank letterhead.) 


PAPER COMPANY, ERIE: PA 
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The Adding Machine 


with time-and-effort-saving 
features never before combined 


on ONE machine! 


‘HECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES... 


- Automatic clear signal. Gives automatic printed 
roof of whether or not the machine was clear 
vhen the operator started to use it—without any 
»perator action. 


1. Automatic space-up of tape. Spaces tape to 
orrect tear-off position when total is printed. 
‘aves time, effort, paper. 


5. Automatic credit balance. Actual minus totals 
re automatically computed, and printed by a 
ingle touch of the total bar. Prints in red, with 
>R symbol. 


b. Full, visible keyboard. All ciphers print auto- 
iatically—saving time, motion, and effort! Two 
r more keys can be depressed simultaneously. 
,mounts remain visible until added. 
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5. Easy-touch key action. Depression of keys is 
practically effortless, yet sufficient to tell you when 
you have depressed a key. 


6. Subtractions in red. Can never be mistaken for 
additions. Stand out prominently even after amounts 
have been “checked off” on the tape. Identified 
instantly, for everyone knows the meaning of 
red figures. 


7. Large answer dials. Always show the accumu- 
lated total in large numerals. Permit use of ma- 
chine without tape. 


8. Heavy-duty construction. Compact for desk 
use. Portable enough to move about, yet rugged 
enough to carry on through long years of hard 
service. 


@ These National Adding Machine 
features can mean money to you 

. . in time saved . . . in added 
accuracy . . . in more work done 
with less effort. Prove it in your own 
office, on your own work. 

Call the local National Cash Reg- 
ister Company’s office, or the dealer 
or distributor for National Adding 
Machines. Arrange for a revealing 
demonstration now! 
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